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tieres.  If  you  can  know  her,  as  I  did,  perhaps 
you  will  judge  her — as  I  did. 

In  May  of  ’17,  my  nerve-strained  and  weary 
battery  hooked  in,  pulled  out  for  the  damnable 
Ypres  salient,  and  trekked  for  the  comparative 
peace  of  Armentieres.  It  was  a  quiet  sector,  so 
they  said;  a  lull  in  the  long,  harrow-ridden  line; 
a  sort  of  peace  by  mutual  consent  except  for  an 
occasional  hve-nine  which  whined  among  the 
smokestacks  oi  the  town  to  crash  against  the 
nerves  of  the  war-blase  inhabitants  and  remind 
them  that  “all  this  is  very  nice,  but  we’re  only  a 
few  miles  away,”  or  however  one  says  that  in 
German.  Then  one  of  our  otherwise  content 
battery  commanders  would  be  ordered  to  send 
over  a  retaliation  salvo  and  the  day’s  war  was 


I  I  I  Parlez-vous?”  Well,  every  one 

of  its  maudlin  verses  is  a 
slander  of  a  sweet  youngster 
I  who  gave  away  too  much  hap- 

inness — in  hope,  perhaps,  that 
a  few  crumbs  of  it  would  find  its  way  back  to 
her.  And  a  cnunb  did,  thank  God. 

That  is  not  to  advocate  any  new  standard  of 
conduct,  either,  or  to  deny  a  moral  prejudice  as 
complete  as  any  one’s,  probably.  But  with  a 
little  understanding  of  human  nature,  French 
mnd,  and  the  fatalism  astride  a  howling  shell, 
too  much  broadmindedness  is  not  required  to 
*in  a  hearing  for  Mademoiselle  from  Armen- 
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done.  It  looked  mighty  good  after  Ypres. 

Actually,  we  didn’t  stop  in  Armentieres,  but 
dragged  twelve  kilometers  beyond  it  along  the 
Rue  de  Lille  to  a  position  near  Bethune,  a  tiny 
village  which,  with  a  fountain  in  the  center  of 
the  square  and  a  pub  at  each  corner,  had  started 
out  to  be  a  town  and,  in  the  first  eight  himdred 
years,  hadn’t  quite  made  it.  A  mere  fringe  of 
little  gray  houses  surrounded  the  square,  desert¬ 
ed  now  but  for  a  few  old  men,  a  few  wounded, 
and  three  women;  two  laundresses  and  Madame 
Peritot  who  ran  the  Cheval  Blanc.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  yards  east  was  the  British  front  line,  and 
five  hundred  more,  a  desolate,  brown,  shell- 
chewed  strip,  reached  the  Germans.  Behind 
us,  the  chimneys  of  Armentieres  broke  the  sharp 
black  line  of  the  sunset  horizon  and  in  the  north 
were  purple  blurs — Aubers,  Messines  Ridge. 

So  we  shoved  our  eighteen-pounders  into  pits 
behind  a  tall  hedge  and  picked  up  officers’  mess 
and  quarters  in  a  small,  but  tidy,  farmhouse 
imder  a  knoll  about  a  kilometer  from  the  village. 
The  men,  under  the  eagle  eye  and  gifted  pro¬ 
fanity  of  Sergeant  Nye,  spread  out  down  the 
slope. 

The  garden  of  our  farmhouse  was  full  of 
lilacs  and  roses  just  then,  and  we  had  our  mess 
table  set  out  there.  Soft  nights — they  seemed 
to  soften  whatever  Tommy’s  beloved  camp 
ditty — reached  us  over  the  vine-grown  wall: 
“Carry  Me  Back  to  Dear  Old  Blighty,”  or  that 
Hinky-Dinky  thing  which  I  have  learned  to 
hate. 

I  recall  the  particular  evening,  almost  a 
month  later.  Colonel  Balton  had  come  down 
from  Brigade  H.  Q.  to  look  us  over  and,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  to  try  some  of  the  1893  Vouvray  which  our 
fellows  had  unearthed.  We  had  a  jolly  crowd 
that  spring,  anyway.  What  was  a  colonel’s 
mess  compared  to  our  charming  alfresco  dinners 
in  a  lilac-scented  garden,  a  bare  trench-mortar 
distance  from  the  enemy?  I  can  see  them,  from 
the  subaltern  twins,  distinguished  only  by  the 
different  cocky  angles  of  their  caps,  past  the 
very  Oxford  and  ludicrously  proper  Senior 
Lieutenant,  up  to  my  battery  assistant  and  best 
pal.  Captain  Rodney  Bonnivale,  nicknamed 
Bonny.  And  that  he  was,  a  blue-eyed,  crisp¬ 
haired  lad,  as  gay  as  he  was  stout-hearted  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he’d  been  clipped  and  bat¬ 
tered  in'every  rotten  show  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  the  Somme.  I  always  had  an  idea  that 
Bonny’s  blitheness  masked  a  nervous  system 
about  to  crack:  some  trouble  in  England  rather 
than  the  war.  He  hadn’t  been  back  since  the 
first  hundred  thousand  took  him  to  Flanders. 

It  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  talks  about, 
but  I  was  tempted  to  say  something  as  we  were 
returning  together  after  pushing  the  colonel’s 
car  off  on  a  back  road  toward  headquarters. 
“You  need  a  leave.  Bonny,”  I  told  him,  “just 
about  as  bad  as  any  one  in  the  B.  E.  F.  When 
do  you  want  to  go?” 


He  eyed  me  suspiciously,  but  the  darkness 
gave  me  a  mask.  “What’s  the  matter.  Major?” 
he  said.  “My  calculations  going  wrong?” 

Heaven  knows,  it  wasn’t  that.  Bonny  knew 
more  about  calibration,  charge  and  meteor  cor¬ 
rections,  ballistics,  and  all  of  it  than  any  fellow  1 
had.  His  experience  was  all  practice  and  in¬ 
valuable. 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,”  I  said.  “You’re 
under  par.  You’re  not  sleeping.  That  pip- 
squeak  hitting  in  the  road  yesterday  had  you 
trembling  for  an  hour.  You  ought  to  go.” 

He  laughed.  “All  right.  Major  Bob,  since 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  me.  But  go  where?” 
He  hummed  the  tunc.  “But  Blighty  is  no 
place  for  me.” 

We  went  on  in  silence.  I  was  thinking.  .As 
we  neared  the  farmhouse  a  rifle  shot  rang  out 
down  the  road,  and  our  sentry  stuttered  chal¬ 
lenges.  A  raid?  I  began  jog-trotting  toward 
the  sentry  post.  Bonny  at  my  heels.  I  noticed, 
looking  back,  that  he  was  half  staggering.  Was 
it  too  much  Vouvray?  Oh,  no;  it  was  too  much 
of  the  glory  of  war;  too  many  lumps  with  up¬ 
turned  blackened  faces,  lying  unnaturally  flat 
on  the  ground.  The  quiet  sector  was  giving 
him  time  to  remember. 

W’e’d  only  made  half  the  distance  when  a 
blink  of  my  flashlight  showed  the  corporal  of 
the  guard  and  a  relief  putting  rough  hands  u|)on 
a  struggling  and  disheveled  little  French  poilu. 
They  dragged  him  toward  the  farmhouse  His 
faded  blue  breeches  bagged  almost  to  his  ankles. 

Bonny  strolled  up  to  the  house  w>th  me  to 
consider  the  case  officially.  Both  of  us 
had  enough  early  schooling  in  France  to  si>eak 
the  language.  It  might  be  sport.  I  sat  at  ray 
table  in  the  tiny  sitting-room  and  Bonny  stood 
over  by  the  door. 

The  corporal  jerked  the  prisoner  in,  still 
struggling.  “This  ’ere  frog  sneaks  up  the  road. 
Major,”  he  spluttered,  “and  takes  a  pop  at 
Private  Digges  ’ere,  sir.” 

Private  Digges,  scarce  able  to  contain  his 
rage,  stood  in  the  doorway  holding  the  offending 
weapon,  a  heavy  French  army  rifle,  murderous 
bayonet  fixed.  It  seemed  almost  too  big  for 
the  diminutive  prisoner  to  carry.  “  ’Is  buUit 
clips  right  by  me  ear.  Major.” 

The  faded  little  Frenchman  turned  his  glare 
from  Private  Digges  to  me,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  no  more  than  a  boy,  a  smooth  and 
white-faced  lad  of  sixteen,  perhaps,  with  gray 
eyes  too  large  for  his  face  and  a  short  tilted,  un- 
F’rench  nose.  Stes  Anglais,"  he  said. 

“Ingleesh,”  he  repeated,  pointing  to  Digges. 
“I  think  it  was  une  Boche.  I  mus’  keel  a 
Boche  tonight.”  He  was  trembling. 

I  dismissed  the  corporal  and  Private  Digges. 
Bonny  stood  by,  half  amused,  half  interested, 
and  the  prisoner  kept  glancing  at  him  quickly 
and  then  turning  back  to  me.  “Why  must  you 
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kill  a  Boche  toni^t?”  I  questioned.  “Why 
won’t  tomorrow  m^t  do?  How  old  are  you? 
Fifteen?” 

His  voice  was  very  low  and  his  effort  with 
English  so  quaint  that  I  avoided  French. 
“Mot?  Mats  non,  1  am  tweaMy.  I  was  young¬ 
est  all  but  one.  I  have  two  brothers  and  a 
younger  brother  and  each  is  killed.  Thees” — 
he  pulled  at  the  blue  bag  of  a  trouser  leg — 
“thees  is  Henri.  Thees  shoe  are  Raoul.”  The 
heavy  hobnailed  boot  was  loose  upon  his  foot. 
“Today  I  hear  how  my  yroungest  brother,  man 
petit  Paul,  is  kill,  too.  I  have  take  very  good 
care  of  Paul  since  he  was  little  with  me.”  The 
gray  eyes  began  to  swim  and  his  chin  quivered 
like  a  girl’s.  “Alor,  vous  sases,  mon  Gtniral 
Anglais,  I  mus’  shoot  one  Boche  tonight.” 

Bonny  pulled  a  chair  away  from  the  adju¬ 
tant’s  desk.  He  touched  the  prisoner  on  the 
shoulder.  “You  are  Very  tired.”  he  said. 
“Won’t  you  sit  down,  Mademoiselle?” 

Our  prisoner  flushed,  backed  away  from  him 
and  then  sat  down.  Very  small  hands  came  up 
over  those  big  gray  eyes  and  some  curls  of  dark, 
close-bobbed  hair  escaped  the  blue  cap.  Who 
can  lau^,  or  weep,  as  the  French?  Mademoi¬ 
selle — and  I  such  a  complete  blithering  ass! 

WeU,  what  to  do?  Bonny  stood  ^eie  pat¬ 
ting  her  shoulder  and  laughing  at  me.  “1 
think  you  need  a  leave,  Major  Bob.  Your  eyes 
are  going  bad.  Now  tell  us  where  you  come 
from,  Mademoiselle.” 

She  pointed  blindly  without  looking  up. 
"Armenti^res,”  she  said  and  went  on  sobbing. 

Bonny  lighted  a  cigaret.  “I  fancy  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  take  her  down  to  Madame  Peritot,  Major. 
We  can  kill  the  Boche  for  her  tomorrow.” 

“You  needn’t  go,”  I  said.  1  wanted  to  see 
Madame  Peritot  about  something,  anyrway. 
‘Til  take  her  down.” 

She  looked  up  quickly  enough  at  that, 
startled.  *‘NoH-non-nonl"  She  shmk  her  head 
vehemently  and  pointed  to  Bmmy.  ‘^oul” 
she  said. 

That  settled  that. 

WY  BUSINESS  with  madame,  a  matter  of 
^  provisions  to  vary  the  men’s  mess,  had  to 
wait  ten  days.  I’d  been  summoned  to  Brigade 
H.  Q.  to  study  a  new  target  series  and  to  ex¬ 
change  map  corrections,  arid  by  the  time  I  really 
struck  down  the  back  path  to  the  village,  I’d 
Iwgotten  all  about  the  mademoiselle  from 
Armen  tiires. 

Corliss,  one  of  the  subaltern  twins,  was  with 
me.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  unusual 
number  of  our  fellows  oa  the  path.  “Ser¬ 
geant’s  been  loosening  up  on  passes,”  he  said. 
“God  knows  what  they  can  And  to  amuse  them 
in  this  place.” 

They  found  something,  though.  I  noticed 
that  the  lads  returning  were  in  tdgfa  mood  and 
nearly  every  one  of  them  wore,  tucked  in  cap 


or  tunic,  a  rose  which  he  tried  to  conceal  when 
he  saw  me  coming.  But  I  knew  them  for  the 
same  Tommies  who  had  stood  in  the  mud  and 
blood  of  Ypres  and  maintained  battery  fire  three 
secs  until  the  gas  burned  their  eyes  and  they 
couldn’t  lift  a  diell — and  I  refused  to  see  these 
non-regulation  roses. 

“AkJ  Bon  soir,  mon  Commandant”  Ma¬ 
dame  met  me  at  the  door  of  the  Cheval  Blanc 
with  a  machine-gun  burst  of  staccato  French. 
“So  you  are  here.  Eh,  beinl  You  have  come 
back.” 

We  were  fast  friends,  Madame  Peritot  and  I, 
or  “Madame  Petticoat,”  as  the  men  called  her. 
She  took  us  inside  to  a  marble-topped  table  in  a 
comer  of  the  long,  mirror-lined  room,  with  the 
same  red-plush  wall  bench,  the  same  gaudy 
prints,  and  at  the  far  end  the  same  carved  bar 
with  another  mirror  and  a  hundred  many-c(^red 
bottles  bdiind  it — the  same  because  there  must 
be  fifty  thousand  of  them  in  France.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  of  our  men  crowded  to  the  bar,  laughing 
and  talking  the  mixed  dialects  of  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  En^and  and  a  little  fadgin-French. 

Madame,  with  great  ceremony,  poured  out 
three  tiny  glasses  of  cherry  brandy,  molten 
rabies.  “Andrfe  would  not  give  you  this,”  she 
said  to  Corliss,  shaking  her  finger.  “Mats  non, 
she  gives  only  the  c(4ot  to  dri^  which  matches 
the  complexion.  If  you  are  dark,  comme  mon 
commandant  id,  a  r^  drink,  yes.  Or  if  you 
have  gray  eyes  like  hers,  or  green,  a  crime  de 
menthe.  Lai  But  blond  like  you.  Lieutenant, 
ah,  poor  Andr4e  has  no  blue — but  ^e  gives  you 
cogiuu;  which  is  yeUow  enough.” 

Corliss  did  not  understand  very  well.  I  was 
puzzled.  “Andr€e?” 

Madame  seized  my  hand.  “Ah,  milie  fois. 
Commandant,  je  vous  remercie.  I  thank  you 
every  hour  of  my  saddened  life  for  sending  to 
me  that  pretty  babe.  She  makes  everyl^y 
laugh-  She  makes  me  sing.  Hear  the  ‘It’s  a 
Ix^  Way  to  Tipperary.’  ”  Madame  beat 
time,  tapping  her  gliuss  on  the  table.  “Listen 
to  her  lau^  now.  And  she  will  give  only  four 
drinks  each — which  is  bad  for  my  business. 
But  Bethune  is  alive  with  her.” 

The  men  had  not  noticed  my  presence  and 
their  gaiety  was  unrestrained.  The  group 
divided  and  through  it  to  a  battered  piano 
against  the  wall  came  a  young  French  girl,  an 
apron  over  the  simple  and  yet  charming  frwk : 
gray,  trimmed  and  belted  with  apple  green, 
which  Madame  Petticoat  had  found  for  her. 
Sbmehow,  with  her  dark,  short  curls  flying,  her 
eyes  did  not  seem  so  much  too  big  for  her  face, 
and  there  was  a  piquant  unexpectedness  about 
her  which  made  her  pretty.  Great  Lord!  Af¬ 
ter  the  hell  and  dirt  we’d  seen  she  was  pretty 
and  bright  as  spring’s  first  daffodil.  I  dare 
say  I’m  old.  I  wanted  to  weep. 

When  she’d  done  singing  a  French  ballad 
with  its  inevitable  plaintive  note,  and  the 


Bonny  imilc  down  at  Andris,  not  even  leeinf  lu.  and  when  he  touched  her  arm  ihe  looked 
up  at  him  with  eyes  in  which  was  a  lot  more  than  a  man  could  earn  in  fifty  years. 
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keys  of  the  old  piano,  a  dozen  of  them  ivory¬ 
less,  had  called  forth  the  concludinf^  jangle,  she 
turned  and  saw  us.  Why  should  she 
“.\ndr6e!  Void  ton  ami,  le  commandant.” 
Madame  called  to  her. 

Several  of  the  men  went  close  to  her  to  mur¬ 
mur  au  revoir  as  they  departed.  Some  had 
mentioned  mess  call. 

1  spoke  to  her  in  French  when  she  came  over. 
“You  have  |x>stponed  shooting  your  Boche, 
Mademoiselle?  It  is  better  to  rnake  us  all  gay. 
Perhaps  you  are  happier,  too.” 

''Non."  She  made  a  vague  little  gesture. 
Then  brightening,  she  said,  “You  know,  I  speak  a 
very  nice  Ingleesh  because  I  visited  to  Breestol. 
Motr,  non,  man  gtniral,  I  cannot  be  very  happy 
again,  but  nobody  is,  is  they?” 

I  had  to  smile.  “Not  too  happy,”  I  said. 

“So  you  see?”  Her  earnestness  was  a  de¬ 
light.  “One  might  as  well  laugh  and  sing. 
Son?” 

1  could  not  help  observing  her  sidelong 
^ces  at  the  open  door  and  a  little  questioning 
in  her  eyes.  A  moment  later  she  went  behind 
the  bar  and  put  on  a  perky  hat,  apple  green 
again,  adjusting  it  for  minutes  in  front  of  the 
mirror. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Madame,  "La  jolie  bibi.” 
Ihe  pretty  babe! 

When  a^  came  back  1  asked  if  she  were  going 
out.  “Doesn’t  Madame  watch  out  for  you 
better  than  that?” 

Andr6e  smiled.  “She  watches  out  very 
much.”  Why  she  was  preoccupied  1  couldn’t 

I  guess. 

And  then  it  was  too  late  for  guessing.  A 
whispered  exclamation  escaped  Andrie.  With¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  bow  she  fluttered  away  from 
ns,  through  the  open  door.  Out  there,  slid  up 
silently  against  the  broken  curb,  was  tlM 
colonri’sstaff  motor  and  stepping  grandly  out  of 
it  was  my  very  best  battery  assistant  and 
choicest  friend.  Captain  Rodney  Bonnivale. 

1  admit  staring.  Madame  sat  with  her 
buds  clasped,  rapt.  1  saw  Bcmny  smUe  down 
at  Andr6e,  not  even  seeing  us,  and  when  he 
touched  her  arm  to  put  her  in  the  car  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  eyes  in  which  there  was  a  lot 
Dwre  than  any  man  could  earn  in  fifty  years, 
much  less  ten  da)rs. 

Bonny  waved  to  the  chauffeur  to  proceed, 
and  they  whisked  along  the  winding  ro^  which 
goes  to — well,  wherever  such  roads  go. 

DONNY  followed  me  into  my  farmhouse 
^  oflke.  We’d  had  a  shoot  t^t  morning. 
The  front  was  waking  up  and  the  enemy  was 
ieding  along  the  road  for  our  battery,  uncom¬ 
fortable,  but  evidence  at  least  of  our  effective- 
uns.  Three  of  their  shells  plowed  into  the 
village  square  and  I  heard  murmurs  among  the 
gun  crew:  “The  Cheval  Blanc! — AinWe?” 

But  it  was  all  right.  As  soon  as  Cary  came 


up  to  relieve  him.  Bonny  had  trotted  off  down 
t^  path,  and  now  here  he  was  back  again, 
smiling,  sunk  in  my  only  comfortable  chair, 
smoking  my  next-to-last  dgaret.  He  was  a 
different  man,  bright-eyed,  real  color,  and  the 
infectious  good  humor  as  of  old. 

“You  know.  Major  Bob,”  he  began,  suddenly 
putting  on 'a  Icmg  face,  “I  suppose  you  were 
right  about  that  leave.  I  feel  sort  of  knocked 
about.  You  see  I  don’t  sleep.  A  week  would 
about  fix  me  up,  don’t  you  think?” 

1  was  writing  a  report  and  didn’t  look  up. 
“Since  our  conversation  on  the  subject.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bonnivale,”  I  said,  “you  seem  to  have 
recuperated  wonderfuUy  without  a  leave.”  1 
could  imagine  the  expresrion  rm  Bonny’s  face, 
so  I  went  further.  “You  know  something  is 
stirring  out  there.  Captain.  I’ve  canceled 
leaves  for  the  entire  battery.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  trying  to  fathom 
the  depth  of  my  seriousness.  Finally  he  stood 
up.  “You  may  go  to  blazes.  Major.”  He 
stamped  toward  Um  door. 

“Wait  a  minute.  Bonny,”  I  said.  “Are  you 
going  to  England?” 

“You  old  devil,”  he  said  laughing.  He  sat 
down  again  and  took  my  last  cigaret .... 

I  know  all  sides  of  t^  story — every  detail. 
Boimy  told  me,  and  Andr^e,  and  Madame,  and 
a  scMdier’s  diary,  everything  I  didn’t  see.  I 
know  that  he  carried  her  half-way  down  the  path 
that  first  night  and  that  when  he  turned  her 
over  to  Ma^une  and  told  her  good  night,  he 
was  the  nearest  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  she  had, 
apd  she  asked  him  not  to  leave  her.  But  he 
did. 

He  was  back  the  next  afternoon,  though, 
and  found  her  in  one  of  Madame’s  best  dresses, 
much  tucked.  But  there  was  a  comb  in  her 
short  curls,  studded  with  little  beads  of  red 
glass,  gorgeous.  “Isn’t  it  a  beauty?”  said  An- 
(ir£e,  and  he  replied  that  it  was.  Only  his  “it” 
meant  something  more  inclusive  than  hers. 

Tlien  they  were  walking  across  the  fidds  and 
once,  when  they  met  a  little  boy  under  a  tree, 
Andr6e  wept.  And  once  when  they  saw  a 
furious  old  peasant  who  couldn’t  curse  his 
donkey  into  another  step,  Andr6e  fairly  died 
with  ^ee.  Bonny  laughed,  too.  And  soon  the 
peasant  laughed,  too. 

"C’est  la  guerre,”  he  said. 

“He  should  have  a  new  name  for  his  donkey,” 
said  Andr^e.  “He  should  use  name  Verdun.” 

They  found  a  tinier  village  than  Bethune 
where  Bonny  bought  an  omelet  confiture  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  Andrte  ate  most  of  the  omelet 
whfle  he  drank  most  the  wine.  "Non,  non, 
non,”  she  said,  when  the  madame  offered  to 
show  them  her  very  best  rooms. 

They  had  many  such  adventures  during  my 
ten  days’  absence,  before  Bonny’s  clever  wran¬ 
gling  had  lifted  him  to  the  dignity  of  the 
colonel’s  staff  car.  The  last  time,  returning 
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through  evening  purple,  Andi6e  stopped  beside 
a  low  wall  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  and 
lifted  up  her  smooth,  young  arms  to  Bonny. 
“Oh,”  That  was  all  she  siud. 

But  Bonny,  on  the  way  back  to  camp,  over¬ 
hearing  a  couple  of  the  men  humming,  “Made¬ 
moiselle  from  Armitieres,  parlez-vous,”  gave 
them  two  days’  fatigue  duty  for  dirty  equipment 
and  being  unshaved. 

“Are  you  going  to  England,  Bonny?”  I  re¬ 
peated  the  question. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out 
without  answering.  A  five-nine  drove  into  the 
hilltop  above  us,  a  pillar  of  sudden  smoke,  a 
shower  of  falling  earth.  Bonny  dodged. 

Strange,  that.  I’d  seen  him  under  terrific 
bombardment,  gas,  H.E.  shrapnel  like  hail,  and 
he’d  never  blink^  an  eye.  These  isolated 
bursts  seemed  to  get  him.  “No,  not  England,” 
he  said,  turning  back  into  the  room.  “There’s 
a  mess  back  there.  But  I’d  like  a  week.” 

“Take  two,  Boimy.  I’ll  arrange  it.” 

He  grinned.  ‘T’U  tell  you.  Major  Bob.  We 
both  Imow  there  is  going  to  be  a  show  on  the 
line.  The  signs  are  fdain.  No,  I’ll  not  be  so 
far  away  I  can’t  get  back  when  she  breaks.” 

“Nonsense!”  I  said.  “I  don’t  want  you 
around.”  There  was  a  risk  in  these  war  friend¬ 
ships.  Their  very  intensity  courted  heart¬ 
break.  I  didn’t  want  him  around. 

WELL,  I  was  wrong.  I  thought  I  had 
everything  figured  out,  but  I  hadn’t. 
Bonny  di^ppeared,  but  Andr6e  was  at  the 
Cheval  Blanc,  gay  as  a  lark,  every  one  of  t^e 
fcdlowing  four  afternoons.  It  was  too  deep 
for  me. 

The  fifth  night  the  enemy  put  on  their  show. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dark  our  f^ows  up  front  be¬ 
gan  to  put  up  their  signal  lights — red,  blue, 
ydlow,  green,  like  a  ^woifc'  display.  Be¬ 
yond,  under  the  moon,  was  a  black  murk.  At 
exactly  nine-ten  with  a  frightful  detonation,  our 
whole  line  seemed  to  blow  up.  The  ground 
trembled  and  up  there  a  pall  of  black  smoke 
hung  like  a  fallen  thimderdoud.  What  good  is 
courage? 

I  knew  our  turn  was  next;  the  S.O.S.  from  the 
infantry  and  the  German  bombardment  came  at 
the  same  moment.  Everything  came  over: 
mini6s,  pineapples,  a  rain  of  five-nines,  and  each 
of  them  a  volcano.  Everj^here  the  ground  burst 
open.  A  shell  hit  in  the  farmhouse  garden  and 
knocked  me  against  the  wall.  The  whole  top  of 
the  knoll  above  us  was  tom  off.  The  road  was  a 
{Mt.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  I  manned  my 
eighteen-pounders  with  the  gamest  crew  in  the 
R.F.A. 

I  had  the  order  to  drop  down  to  two  thousand 
yards.  I  felt  better  when  we  got  going,  slowly 
at  first,  then  faster  and  faster  until  those  six 
guns  were  slugging  like  some  gorgeous  battering- 
ram  machine — like  the  fists  of  Britain.  A  shell 


got  a  direct  hit  on  our  number  six  gun  and — ah, 
well!  One  of  them  was  Cary. 

Infantrymen  were  drifting  by  us.  Some 
young  kid  of  a  subaltern  reformed  a  line  of 
them  on  our  hillside.  I  kept  a  relief-gun  crew 
and  sent  the  rest  of  our  lads  under  the  senior 
lieutenant  to  join  them.  They  went  back  into 
it  with  a  shout — into  that.  There  is  no  real 
limit  to  men. 

All  down  the  lines  for  miles  our  unsilenced 
batteries  were  blazing  away.  “Drop  to  a 
thousand,”  came  over  the  ’phones.  So  the 
enemy  was  in  our  line. 

Something  happened.  I  don’t  know  what. 
I  wasn’t  hit,  but  I  just  sat  down  and  couldn’t 
talk.  And  there  was  Bonny  bending  over  me. 
“All  right,  old  top?  Give  me  the  106  fuze,  eh? 
I’ll  take  ’em.  Major.” 

I  was  assisted  back  to  the  wreck  of  our  farm¬ 
house.  I  heard  our  guns  going  as  I’d  never 
heard  guns  going  before.  Open  sights,  direct 
fire,  I  Imew.  Bonny  should  have  been  a  colonel. 
There  was  a  faint  cheer  up  front.  Some  one 
ran  by  the  farmhouse  shouting.  “Lift!  Lift!” 
So  the  Germans  were  going  back,  then. 

It  was  a  fine  show.  Only  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  paid  the  great  price  to  see  it — ^just  a 
little  side  show  compared  to  others. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  blue.  We 
were  in  the  peace  sector  again.  Except  to 
ugly  pits  everywhere  and  considerable  wreck¬ 
age,  nothing  was  changed.  The  village  had 
been  spared  to  a  large  extent,  though  its  small 
clock-tower  had  been  tumbled  into  the  squam 
and  its  window  glass  was  smashed. 

But  where  was  Bonny?  He’d  vanished  as 
surprisingly  as  he’d  appeared.  I  thought  be 
might  at  least  have  waited  until  morning. 
How  did  he  know  I  was  going  to  be  all  right? 
Andr6e  sent  me  a  cordial  and  a  cake. 

A  week  slipped  by,  blue  sky  for  days  and 
nights  under  a  horned  moon.  But  I  was  tired 
of  the  war.  If  it  only  could  have  been  a  cricket 
war  and  ended  after  six  months!  But  I  was  a 
different  man  now,  seven  hundred  years  old. 
Bonny  seemed  to  stay  young,  though.  Somehow 
I  used  to  smile  whenever  I  thought  of  Bonny. 

That  night  I  walked  down  to  the  village. 
I’d  seen  Andr6e  in  the  afternoon  but  I  had  to 
walk  somewhere.  I  was  worried.  Where  in 
the  devil  had  Bonny  gone?  A  counter  demon¬ 
stration  to  the  German  affair  was  brewing.  I’d 
heard  the  talk. 

The  Cheval  Blanc  was  empty,  except  to 
Madame  who  was  arranging  shining  glasses  in  a 
row  on  the  bar  shelf.  “Andr6e?”  she  replied 
to  my  question.  “£»  haul,"  and  she  pointed 
upstairs. 

Madame  and  I  had  a  drink  together  and  I 
was  about  to  go,  unsatisfied,  some  way  or 
other.  Some  one  came  clattering  down  the 
stairway  into  the  dark  hail  outside.  “Ma¬ 
dame!”  The  door  pushed  open  and  in  boots, 
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bceeches  and  shirt  open  at  the  throat  like  a 
happy  young  polo  player,  Bonny  burst  in  upon 
us.  ‘‘Hello,  Major  Bob,”  he  said  without  the 
least  heatation.  “About  time  you  paid  your 
doty  call.  Come  on  up.  I’ll  show  you  some¬ 
thing  pretty.” 

The  old  son  of  a  gun!  Madame  had  been 
terrified  until  she  saw  the  grin  spread  across  my 
face.  Now  she  hovered  over  us  and  clucked 
like  a  hen  with  a  new  brood  of  chicks.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  Bonny  up  two  flights  of  dark  stairs. 
“Andr^e,”  b  ?  shouted.  “Can  I  bring  the  Major 
up?" 

I’ve  been  in  a  few  good  homes  but  never  in 
one  so  happy  as  Bonny’s.  It  breathed  happi¬ 
ness  when  the  curtains  blew  in  with  a  ni^t 
breeze.  There  were  flowers  and  books  on  the 
uUe.  Andree’s  execrable  crayon  sketch  of 
Bonny  stood  on  the  mantel.  A  flower  marked 
their  f^e  in  a  book.  And  there  was  Andrte 
in  a  long  blue  thing  with  a  white  collar,  like — 
like  whatever  is  prettier  than  beautiful,  like 
something  your  eyes  can’t  leave.  At  least  mine 
couldn’t.  And  Bonny’s  didn’t  even  try  to. 

She  came  and  sat  in  his  lap  and  lighted  his 
dgaret.  Then  she  hopped  up  to  light  mine, 
l^n  she  hopped  back  to  Bonny’s  lap,  and — 
the  lucky  de^ — I  knew  that  whatever  life  had 
done  to  him — and  it  had  done  a  lot — he  was 
square  writh  it  now. 

Bonny  and  I  spoke  briefly  of  the  raid  and  of 
Cary.  He  was  embarrassed  when  I  mentioned 
is  own  work,  and  because  Andr6e  patted  his 
chin.  If  my  back  had  been  turned,  she  would 
have  kissed  him.  I  know. 

“We  go  visiting  to  the  sea  when  his  another 
permission  comes,”  she  said.  “Will  it  come 
soon,  mm  Giniral  Anglais?" 

WHEN  Bonny  went  into  the  other  room, 
looking  for  matches,  she  pulled  her 
chair  over  and  put  her  hand  on  my  sleeve. 
“Will  you  make  me  a  pronuse  that  nothing 
happen,  man  gtniral?  Because — if  it  should 
haj^n  to  him — how  do  you  say — too  much — 
Kus  saves?  You  see,  all  this — ”  she  waved  to 
indude  the  room — “all  this  is  given  to  me  like 
\o s3Ly,‘ Petite  Andrie,  much  is  taken  from  you, 
but  look  what  you  get  in  return.’  And  I  say 
good.’  I  say  I  will  be  gay  and  glad  then. 
•W  I  am.  Can  you  not  see  for  yourself?” 

I  said  something.  I  don’t  know  what. 
“Yes,”  she  went  on.  She  couldn’t  keep  the 
trill  out  of  her  voice.  Happy?  She’d  never 
been  so  happy  before  this.  “Yes,  like  a  flower 
*hich  grows  up  from  rich  sadness  ground. 
ynis  comprene^ — watered  with  tears.  Only 
ws  is  a  forever  flower.  No,  I  will  not  have 
him  be  even  blessi — blessi?  ^esst?  How  you 
say?” 

I  told  her.  “Wounded.” 

“Yon,  non,  non.  I  want  him  not  to  be  hurt 
it  all.  You  promise?” 


Bonny  saved  me.  “Here!”  he  called  from 
the  doorway.  “Are  you  flirting  again,  Andree? 
I’ve  always  t(4d  her  she  liked  the  British  tunic 
and  not  me.  Major.” 

“Oh!”  She  threw  up  her  hands.  “That  is 
what  your  sergeant  calls — the  bloomin’  liar. 
Comment?  Not  a  nice  word?  Oh,  pardm, 
giniral.  But  you  are  verra  nice.  I  am  sure 
you  keep  your  promise.  I  will  set  out  one  little 
liqueur.” 

Bonny  watched  her  go.  “You  know — ”  he 
sat  down  in  the  chair  she  had  left.  “You 
know.  Major,  I  haven’t  thought  much  about 
getting  it.  I  rather  expected  it.  I  haven’t 
cared.  I’d  bungled  things  pretty  much.” 

He  didn’t  say  anything  more.  Pretty  soon 
Andree  brought  in  the  tray  and  we  had  a  gay 
hour.  Finally  her  poorly  concealed  yawns 
gave  me  a  hint. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night.  I  felt  buoyed  and 
exhilarated  all  the  way  back  to  camp.  I  was 
sorry  Bonny’s  leave  was  up,  but  I  was  glad  he 
was  coming  back.  I  miss^  him. 

There  were  orders  for  me  when  I  reached  the 
farmhouse  and  the  ’phones  were  buzzing  all 
ni^t  long.  The  enemy  had  earned  a  pe^ty 
for  disturbing  the  peace  sector  and  a  raid  was 
on  for  late  the  foUowing  night. 

Bonny  was  at  my  side  all  during  the  next 
day.  We  got  a  new  gun  in  to  replace  our 
smashed  one  and  a  new  subaltern  flll^  the  gap 
which  Cary  left.  Bonny  was  blithe  as  only  he 
could  be. 

Toward  evening  we  made  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Cheval  Blanc,  a  glimpse  of  And^,  a  word  with 
Madame.  Leaving  in  the  gathering  darkness 
we  stood  aside  to  watch  that  village  square  fill 
and  empty  four  times,  silently  except  for  the 
tread  of  l^ts  or  an  occasional  low  command, 
once  with  Black  Watch,  once  with  Canadians, 
twice  with  veteran  English  lads.  How  many 
would  see  dawn?  But  we  had  to  make  a  raid. 
Hadn’t  the  Germans  made  one?  What  were'a 
few  more  sticks  upon  this  funeral  pyre  of 
Europe? 

Bonny  sat  up  with  me  in  the  farmhouse.  I 
had  the  ’ph<mes  over  my  ears  though  we  still 
had  an  hour  or  two.  Our  zero  was  twelve- 
forty.  I  think  it  was  then  he  tdd  me  about  the 
business  in  England.  He’d  been  married,  and 
badly.  During  his  first  visit  in  Flanders  she 
had  caught  on  with  some  pompous,  profiteering 
official,  immensely  rich,  and  she’d  asked  Bonny 
to  let  her  go.  “I  fixed  it  so  she  could  bring  ac¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  care  about  my  repu¬ 
tation  particularly,  but  they  were  maldng  an 
ugly  business  of  it  all  when  I  heard  last.” 
He  laughed.  “I’m  ^ad  of  it  now.  Otherwise 
there  wouldn’t  have  been  Andree.  But  if  a 
breath  of  it  reached  her  ...” 

Something  was  coming  from  headquarters. 
“You  have  that.  Major?  .  .  .  Your  best 
[Continued  m  page  i8o\ 


Vvho  Started  the  Charleston? 

Like  jazz,  the  newest  dance  craze  is  strictly  a 
home-grown  product.  While  it  was  sweeping 
the  country  like  a  prairie  fire,  one  American  girl, 

Bee  Jackson,  took  it  abroad  to  make  her  fortune 

by  Charles  T.  McGuirk 


IN  THE  ballroom  of  the 
Lido  Venice  in  Palm 
Beach  one  night  last 
winter  a  group  of  soci¬ 
ety  people  watched  a  young 
girl  dancing.  Their  attitude 
was  not  the  casual  one  of 
people  being  entertained. 

Rather,  it  was  that  of 
students  eagerly  studying 
the  best  example  of  some¬ 
thing  they  very  much  wanted  to  leam. 

The  girl’s  slender  figure  flashed  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  dance.  Her  feet  fairly  flew,  spum¬ 
ing  the  floor  in  a  sort  of  sand  shuffle  reminiscent 
of  levee  Negroes  dancing.  Her  tapering  legs 
twinkled  past  each  other,  to  the  moaning  of  the 
orchestra  playing  a  weird  chant  against  the 
beat  whUe  the  tinsel  of  her  scant  costume  rustled 
softly  and  her  bobbed  black  hair  rippled  above 
the  bandeau  that  sought  to  imprison  it.  Her 
blue  eyes  scintillated  in  the  joy  of  the  dance  and 
she  seemed  unconscious  of  her  audience. 

The  audience  leaned  forward,  fascinated, 
seeking  to  identify  a  step  in  the  bewildering 
rapidity  of  the  girl’s  movements.  Their  feet 
tapped  sympathetically  and  slid  along  the  floor, 
the  toes  pointing  toward  each  other,  then  swing¬ 
ing  apart. 

The  tempo  of  the  tune  increased  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly.  The  dancer’s  two  arms  swept  to 
the  right  as  her  right  leg  crossed  her  left.  She 
bent  forward  from  the  waist. 

“Hey!  Hey!’’  she  shouted  and  her  voice  was 
electric. 

Now  her  feet  were  following  the  invisible  maze 
of  a  complicated  barbaric  fi^re.  Her  shouts, 
seemingly  driven  from  her  diaphragm,  voiced 
triumph  and  youthful  abandon. 

The  eyes  of  the  guests  glistened  in  sympathy. 
Girls  whose  bodies,  sheathed  in  their  scant  eve¬ 
ning  gowns,  resembled  the  young  dancer’s,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  movements  in  pantomime,  their  in¬ 
terest  wholly  absorbed.  Men  smiled,  their  eyes 
alight  with  appreciation. 


The  orchestra  crashed  in 
a  final  chord  and  suddenly 
was  still.  The  dancer  rip¬ 
pled  to  imm|ovability, 
seemed  to  wake  and  bow¬ 
ing  swiftly  ran  from  the 
floor. 

The  crowd  was  silent  an 
instant  and  then  burst  into 
excited  applause  and  a 
vain  insistence  that  she 
come  back.  An  encore  would  have  spoiled 
the  drama  of  her  triumph.  She  was  artist 
enough  to  realize  it. 

Besides,  she  was  used  to  things  like  that.  The 
sum  she  had  demanded  and  received  for  her  ap¬ 
pearance  there  that  night  was  of  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  command  the  respect  even  of  such  a 
group  as  now  demanded  more  from  her. 

Hovering,  poised  in  her  late  “teens’’  before 
she  made  the  fateful  plunge  from  adolescence 
mto  the  grown-up  twenties,  the  world  had  al¬ 
ready  given  her  space  in  which  to  dance  on  its 
top.  For  she  was  none  other  than  “Bee” 
Jackson,  christened  Beatrice  but  shortening  her 
name  as  she  shortened  her  skirts  at  the  demand 
of  admiring  fans.  At  this  tender  age  she  was 
the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  Charleston 
Everyone  knows  that  this  dance  slipped  into 
prominence  a  little  over  two  years  ago  and  set 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  shuffling, 
swaying,  and  kicking  against  time  to  explosive 
cries  of  “Hey!  Hey!” 

But  everyone  does  not  know  how'the  Charles¬ 
ton  came  into  vogue,  nor  what  Bee  Jackson’s 
cormection  with  it  is. 

There  she  was  that  night  a  whirling  figure 
brimful  of  youth,  exhilarated  with  the  strong 
heady  wine  of  success.  A  swift  career  that  shot 
her  from  the  mediocrity  of  a  chorus  girl  to  the 
dizzying  height  of  a  celebrity  was  scarcely  be¬ 
hind  her.  She  had  just  returned  from  England 
and  a  triumphal  season  in  London.  Vaudeville 
managers  were  clamoring  for  her  name  on 
f  Continued  on  page  163] 


NOT  over  five  American  white  women 
do  the  Charleston  correctly,  according 
to  a  professional  instructor  of  stage 
dancing  stars,  and  of  these  Bee  Jack- 
son  is  far  and  away  the  best.  Children 
and  Negroes  take  to  the  primitive  steps 
of  the  eccentric  dance  like  ducks  to 
water  while  their  elders  are  storming 
the  doors  of  professional  teachers  to 
leam  the  modem  version  of  a  rhythmic 
movement  as  old  as  dancing  itself. 
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All  His  Days  Are  Dog  Days 

Frank  F.  Dole,  veteran  judge  of  five  thousand 
bench  shows,  and  dean  of  fanciers,  reveals  clever 
tricks  of  the  trade,  tells  how  dogs  are  judged  on  the 
point  system,  and  recalls  some  favorite  dog  stories 

by  Earl  Chapin  May 


New  YORK’S  new 
Madison  Square 
Garden  at  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Fif¬ 
tieth  Street  resounds  with 
canine  vocalism;  the  vast 
basement  is  crowded  with 
myriads  of  “the  fancy” 
who  have  congregated  to 
pay  homage  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  dogdom,  to  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and 
axty-one  of  the  world’s 
finest  dogs  entered  at  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club’s  FStieth  Annual  Dog  Show. 

Mingling  with  the  throng  of  fanciers,  bowing 
to  or  exchanging  greetings  with  exhibitors, 
handlers,  judges,  and  plain  spectators,  a  tall, 
heavy-set  man  goes  from  bench  to  bench,  from 
exhibit  to  exhibit,  from  dog  to  dog,  eyeing  each 
with  keen  appraisal.  His  full,  ruddy,  smooth- 
shaven  face  radiates  regard  for  all  mankind,  and 
mankind’s  friend,  the  dog.  Frank  F.  Dole,  the 
veteran  “dog  man,”  is  doing  his  five-thousandth 
dog  show.  He  is  getting  as  much  kick  out  of 
this  biggest  bench  show  in  the  world  as  he  did 
forty  years  ago,  when  a  show  with  a  hundred 
entries  was  regarded  as  an  important  exhi¬ 
bition. 

Dole  has  the  dope  on  dogdom.  He  should 
have.  He  has  been  breeding,  raising,  handling, 
exhibiting,  judging,  and  writing  about  dogs  since 
that  memorable  day  in  March,  1884,  when  James 
Mortimer,  “The  Dean  of  the  Dog  World,” 
awarded  Dole  his  first  bench  show  prize. 

Dole,  the  son  of  a  professional  physical  cul¬ 
ture  teacher  and  himself  a  famous  football  and 
track  team  trainer,  had  entered  a  red  bull 
terrier  at  the  initial  bench  show  given  by  the 
New  Haven  Kennel  Club. 

The  best  bull  terriers  are  pure  white,  but  in 
that  New  Haven  show  there  was  a  class  for  bull 
terriers  other  than  white — and  young  Dole  had 
entered  a  red  one.  Mortimer  looked  upon  the 
off-colored  dogs,  peering  over  his  glasses  as  was 


his  custom,  and  finally  de¬ 
clared,  “they  are  all  mutts, 
but  I’ll  give  it  to  the  red 
one.  ”  Y oung  Dole  wanted 
to  fight  at  this  insult.  But 
when  he  calmed  down  he 
found  himself  a  profes¬ 
sional  dog  fancier  and 
breeder.  He  has  been  at  it 
ever  since.  Dole  has  seen 
the  dog  show  game  in  the 
United  States  grow  from 
twenty  shows  in  one  year 
to  five  hundred  shows  p)er  annum. 

He  can  remember  when  the  cash  value  of  the 
dogs  entered  in  American  bench  shows  in  any 
one  year  was  five  thou^d  dollars.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  approximately  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  entries  at  the  five 
hundred  dog  shows  held  in  America,  and  the 
four  hundred  thousand  different  dogs  thus 
placed  on  exhibition  have  a  cash  value  of  forty 
million  dollars. 

The  American  Kennel  Club,  which  registers 
all  dogs  in  this  country,  puts  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  new  names  on  its  books  each  year. 

Frank  Dole  has  had  an  active  hand  in  the 
development  of  the  American  Bench  Show  since 
away  back  in  1879  when  as  a  professional  ath¬ 
lete  he  used  to  run  a  half  mile  in  two  minutes 
flat  and  in  twelve  months  won  twenty-two  out 
of  twenty-four  walking  races  of  from  one  to 
fifty  miles  distance.  But  it  was  the  red  bull 
terrier  and  the  great  James  Mortimer  that 
changed  the  course  of  Dole’s  life.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  in  this  country  who  can  clean  the 
kennels,  breed  and  raise  the  dogs,  handle  them 
and  put  them  down  for  the  bench  shows,  judge 
the  dogs,  and  write  with  technical  perfection 
and  keen  discernment  about  them.  In  his 
sixty-sixth  year  he  owns  some  famous  kennels 
in  New  Jersey,  talks  on  dogs  over  the  radio 
each  week,  and  attends  some  kind  of  a  dog  show 
almost  every  other  day  in  the  year. 

“The  great  and  steady  growth  in  the  size  of 


STYLES  in  dogs  change  with  the 
years.  Newcomers  in  public  favor 
have  replaced  the  once-popular  Pug, 
the  Dachshund,  the  Engli^  Mastiff, 
and  the  St.  Bernard.  Each  of  these 
has  had  its  vogue  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  forty  years  that  Frank  F.  Dole 
has  been  breeding,  raising,  exhibiting, 
and  judging  dogs.  He  permits  you  to 
look  behind  the  scenes  in  the  dog  show 
game  and  gives  you  some  new  reasons 
for  admiring  the  appealing  qualities 
of  man’s  most  faithf^  animal  friend. 
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and  attendance  on  bench  shows  in  this  country 
is  the  direct  result  of  increasing  and  intelligent 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  people  in  mankind’s 
best  friend,  the  dog,”  says  the  widely  experi¬ 
enced  Dole.  “The  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
which  held  its  fiftieth  annual  bench  show  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  this  spring  (1926)  is  a 
unique  organization  in  that  it  has  but  forty 
members,  has  not  missed  giving  a  bench  show 
any  year  in  the  last  half  century  and  armually 
offers  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
prizes,  thus  stimulating  interest  throughout  the 
country  and  bettering  all  breeds  of  dogs.  While 
hundreds  of  special  class  dog  shows  are  held 
here  and  there  each  year  it  is  a  show  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  type  where  from 
sixty  to  seventy  different  kinds  of  dogs  are  pro¬ 
vide  with  classes  and  where  there  is  an  ample 
cash  reward  for  the  winners,  that  inspires  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  investing 


their  own  time  and  money  and  improving  dog 
strains.” 

But  there  are  three  weaknesses  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  American  bench  show  system  that  may 
give  the  shows  a  setback  unless  overcome 
or  obviated,  in  Mr.  Dole’s  opinion.  The  dog 
show  game  is  suffering  to  some  extent  from  the 
weakness  of  its  friends,  many  of  whom  will  sign 
a  recommendation  at  the  request  of  some  can¬ 
didate  for  judgeship,  when  that  candidate  is 
wholly  unfit  by  training  or  personality  to  wear 
the  ermine. 


“No  man  should  be  permitted  to  judge  dogs 
at  any  bench  show  unless  he  has  had  many 
years’  experience  in  and  around  kennels  and 
really  has  a  genius  for  determining  the  points 
on  which  championships  are  based,”  declared 
the  veteran  dog  man.  “Several  such  judges 
have  come  out  of  England — which  has  done- 
more  for  the  development  of  the  dog  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Among  these  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  other  side  was  James  Watson, 
author  of  a  classic  history  of  canines.  The  Dog 
Book.  Although  Watson  came  to  us  from 
England  he  was  thoroughly  Scotch.  He  had  a 
marvelous  memory  and,  because  he  was  deaf, 
he  watched  the  expressions  of  dogs  and  handlers 
in  the  show  game  much  closer  than  the  average 
judge  did.  If  he  saw  anything  going  on  that 
was  not  regular,  he  certainly  could  burn  the 
offenders  up  with  his  vitriolic  tongue.  A  tall, 
gaunt  man,  Watson  was  a  tremendous  stickler 
for  form,  both  in  athletics  and  show 
dogs.  He  used  to  keep  his  own 
dogs  as  much  in  their  natural  en¬ 
vironment  as  possible. 

“In  this  connection,  I  remember 
an  experience  of  my  own  when 
walking  one  day  in  the  outskirts  of 
Philadelphia.  I  was  met  by  a  band 
of  sheep  guided  by  some  magnificent 
collies  and  in  charge  of  a  shepherd. 
It  struck  me  as  highly  unusual  that 
such  fine  specimens  of  the  show 
type  should  be  driving  she^,  and  I 
thought  it  possible  that  their  owner 
might  not  know  their  real  worth  as 
show  dogs  and  would  be  willing  to 
sell  them  merely  on  their  basis  as 
working  dogs  on  his  farm. 

“With  that  end  in  view  I  ap- 
roached  the  shepherd  and  made 
im  an  offer  for  the  dogs. 

“  ‘You’ll  have  to  see  James  Wat¬ 
son,’  the  shepherd  said.  ‘He  owns 
them,  and  I  doubt  that  he  wants  to 
sell  them.’ 

“I  doubted  it,  too,  and  knew  that 
if  he  did,  it  would  be  for  a  price 
representing  their  real  worth  in  the 
show  ring  and  not  simply  as  shep¬ 
herds.  The  dogs  were  all  in  mag¬ 
nificent  coat.  Later,  in  laughing 
about  the  experience  with  Watson,  he  said:  ‘1 
have  found  that  a  winner,  either  man  or  ani¬ 
mal,  must  live  the  life  for  which  nature  in¬ 
tended  him,  doing  the  things  it  was  intended 
he  should  do.’ 

“The  James  Mortimer  who  gave  me  my  first 
prize  as  a  dog  show  exhibitor  was  a  native  of 
Devonshire  and  a  typical  Englishman  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  a  good  head,  ruddy  complex¬ 
ion,  broad  shoulders,  and  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  able  to  do  his  bit.  Like  most  En¬ 
glishmen  he  had  studied  dogs  from  boyhood 


It  u  a  rery  exceptumal  dog  tadced  that  caa  ftcp  out  of  it# 
owa  daai  to  wia  a  cyeeial  yrixa  a*  the  heat  do^  of  the  show 
tgurntt  eompetia^  eatriet  repreaeatia^  all  hreeda.  This 
freyhouad  haa  heen  ao  hoaored,  not  only  once  hut  many 
timea.  He  ia  Champion  Roaemont  Liakeard  Fortunat- 
ua,  and  ia  owned  hy  the  Roaemont  Kennda  of  Philadelphia. 
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In  hi*  German  home,  where  the  wire-haired 
Pinacher  if  known  as  the  Schnauzer.  he  is  gen¬ 
erally  seen  trotting  under  the  front  axle  of  the 
butcher's  wagon.  Recently  the  breed  has  taken 
a  strong  hold  on  American  fancy  because  it 
combines  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  terrier, 
greyhound  and  watch-dog.  This  fine  specimen, 
Medor  Gedo  ron  Falken.  won  first  honors  in  a 
collection  of  nearly  six  hundred  very  good  dogs. 

and  after  he  started  judging  in  the  late  ’seven¬ 
ties,  he  was  much  in  demand  for  shows  in  all 
parts  of  this  country. 

“In  the  early  days  of  the  show  game,  most  of 
the  fixtures  were  of  four  days’  duration  and  were 
judged  by  a  few  men.  As  a  result,  Mortimer 
judged  show  after  show  in  which  many  of  the 
same  dogs  were  in  competition.  He  knew 
them  all  from  head  to  tail  and  was  a  great  man 
for  discovering  a  local  dog  that  would  excel  the 
circuit  competitors  in  some  of  their  weak  points, 
aod  then  putting  the  local  entry  as  high  as  it 
could  possibly  go.  Often  we  exhibitors  would 
think  the  loc^  dog  was  going  too  far,  but  when 
we  started  to  kick,  Mortimer  would  laugh 
heartily  and  say,  ‘You  don’t  want  to  win  all  the 
time.  Isn’t  it  good  for  the  game  to  have  a  new 
ODe  come  in  and  win  once  in  a  while?’ 

“James  Mortimer  used  to  get  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  his  work.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
a  diy  manner  behind  which  he  could  play  many 
a  joke.  I  remember  well  the  fun  he  must  have 
had  with  George  Thomas  and  myself  during 
our  trip  on  the  Western  circuit  one  year, 
.hnong  the  dogs  I  was  showing  was  an  Irish 
terrier,  ‘Merle  Brady,’  owned  by  W.  J.  Com¬ 
stock  of  Providence.  George  hacl  ‘Jack  Briggs,’ 
owned  by  John  I.  Taylor  of  Boston,  and  these 
two  terriers  were  great  rivals  in  the  ring.  The 
were  very  evenly  matched  and  the  deci¬ 
sion  between  them  usually  depended  on  their 


condition,  the  manner  in  which  they  had  stood 
the  trip  between  cities  and  a  comparison  of  their 
coats.  After  the  dogs  had  met  a  few  times  with 
varying  results,  Mortimer  took  me  aside  and 
said,  ‘Your  dog  was  not  so  good  today.  He  had 
a  shade  too  much  coat  on  the  shoulders.’ 

“Naturally  as  a  result  of  such  adcnce,  I  took  a 
bit  off  his  shoulders  and  the  next  day  he  won. 
At  the  next  meeting,  however,  the  blue  ribbon 
went  to  George,  for  ‘Jack  Briggs’  had  looked 
best  to  James  Mortimer,  .^fter  this  defeat  the 
judge  would  again  point  out  a  defect  in  ‘Merle 
Brady,’  which  resulted  in  his  xvinning  next 
time.  This  occurred  several  times  before  I 
chanced  to  see  Mortimer  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion  with  George  after  ‘Merle  Brady’  had  de¬ 
feated  ‘Jack  Briggs.’  It  then  dawned  on  me 
that  Mortimer  was  advising  George  just  as  he 
had  been  advising  me,  with  the  result  that  our 
dogs  were  alternating  whenever  they  met.  I 
compared  notes  with  George  and  found  this  was 
the  case  and  it  was  quite  apparent  that  Mor¬ 
timer  had  been  having  a  lot  of  fun  with  us. 

“James  Mortimer  had  a  way  of  putting  an 
exhibitor  in  his  place  in  a  definite  manner  and 
keeping  him  there.  I  remember  that  once,  in 
Detroit,  the  judges,  owners,  and  handlers  all 
stopped  at  the  same  hotel  and  ate  at  the  same 
table.  .\t  one  meal  I  arrived  a  bit  late  just  as 
Mortimer  was  leaving,  and  the  waiter,  a  South¬ 
ern  darky,  asked  ‘Is  dat  old  gentl’man  de 
judge?’ 

“I  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  the  waiter 


Toby  Morey  i«  tkc  name  of  Mr.  Dole'*  own  fn- 
▼orite  Scottiab  Terrier.  "1  bare  owned  all  kind* 
of  dofs,”  tay*  Mr.  Dole.  “I  bare  bad  Scottiab 
Terriers  in  my  kennels  for  twenty-fire  yenra. 
off  and  on.  and  I  am  conrinecd  that  there  is  no 
better  bouscbold  pet.  Since  it  is  tbc  best  of  cn- 
nine  companion*.  I  prefer  it  abore  all  other  do^** 
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asked,  ‘Does  he  go  ’round  with  you  ail  on  de 
trains?’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘And  he  judge  your  dawgs?’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘Huh!  What  chance  hab  de  other  fellow 
got?’ 

“I  thought  it  was  a  good  joke  and  spoke  of  it 
to  Mortimer,  but  it  proved  expensive.  Neither 
George  nor  I  shared  the  prize  money  for  several 
weeks  to  come. 

“When  s<Hne  forty  years  ago  I  sold  a  bull 
terrier  to  a  man  named  Taylor  and  he  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  a  young  Welshman,  named 
Ben  Lewis,  who  was  to  ha^e  the  dog,  I  didn’t 
realize  that  I  was  then  meeting  the  keen,  clever 
chap  who  is  now  the  oldest  professional  handler 
of  dogs  in  this  country.  Ben  Lewis  knows  as 
much  about  getting  the  most  out  of  a  dog  as 
any  man  in  the  game.  He  has  an  imcanny 
fai^ty  for  making  a  dog  show  his  best  points 
while  covering  iq>  those  points  that  are  not  so 
good.  Ben’s  long  years  of  success  have  been 
due  to  his  love  for  dogs,  his  willingness  to  stay 
up  all  nig^t  in  a  baggage  car  after  a  strenuous 
day  in  a  show  ring  to  nurse  a  sick  dog,  and  his 
keenness  of  mind  and  absolute  concentration 
<Hi  his  dog  and  the  judge  while  in  the  show  ring. 
Lewis  pays  no  attention  to  competitors.  But 
he  is  neariy  always  smart  enoxi^  to  have  his 
dog  on  the  edge  of  the  judging  i^tform.  And 
this  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Tricks  of  the  Dog  Show  Game 
“TN  THE  modem  show  rijig  the  judging  plat- 
form  plays  a  big  part.  It  is  a  low  stand,  big 
enough  to  accommodate  posed  dogs,  but  not 
large  enough  for  them  to  move  around.  The 
jud^  ordii^rily  puts  the  dogs  through  their 
paces  before  setti^  them  on  the  judg^  plat¬ 
form.  When  his  barges  have  bimi  run  and 
walked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges,  Ben 
Lewis  always  makes  a  bee-line  for  the  end 
of  the  {datform  and  sets  his  dogs  there.  Then 
he  has  only  eyes  for  his  dog  and  the  judge, 
keeping  the  former  at  attention  while  out  of 
the  com«  of  his  eye  he  keeps  sufficient  tabs' 
on  the  official  so  that  when  the  latter  looks  in 
his  direction  his  dog  may  appear  on  the  alert. 

“A  great  many  ^ndlers  who  try  to  follow 
Lewis  have  not  realized  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
thumb  for  showing  dogs,  f^ach  dog  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  individuality  and  must  be  so  handled. 
Lewis  recognizes  this  fact  and  respects  the 
personality  of  each  dog  he  handles. 

“Natur^y  in  all  these  years  of  showing, 
handling,  and  judging  dogs  on  various  kinds  of 
bench  ^ows,  I  have  run  across  several  tricks  of 
the  trade.  One  of  the  most  famous  old  trick¬ 
sters  was  Dan  O’Shea,  who  used  to  come  down 
from  London,  Ontario,  and  clean  up  cm  a  Bed- 
lington  terrier,  or  terriers  as  we  then  thought. 
The  BedUngton  terrier  is  not  quite  so  large  as 


the  Airedale  of  today,  has  a  harsh,  rough  coat 
and  a  lamb-like  head,  with  a  tall,  silky  topknot. 
The  Bedlington  has  never  been  p^icularly  pop¬ 
ular  with  fanciers  but  he  was  popular  with 
Dan.  After  it  was  all  over  we  di^vered  that 
Dan  first  won  a  prize  by  exhibiting  this  terrier 
as  a  male,  then  as  a  female,  then  as  a  novice, 
then  as  a  puppy,  trimming  off  a  little  of  the  hair 
after  winning  each  prize. 

“Dan  thought  it  was  an  awful  good  joke  on 
the  rest  of  us  when  we  finally  caught  hun  at  it 
but  he  would  not  get  off  so  easy  now,  as  the 
owner  of  any  dog  whidi  is  faked  for  entrance  at 
a  modem  bench  show  is  pretty  sure  to  be  dis¬ 
qualified  if  the  faking  is  discovered.  The  fa¬ 
vorite  trick,  of  course,  is  to  get  orfor  effect  by 
dyeing  or  bleaching,  but  not  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing  goes  any  more. 

“There  is  nothing  particularly  mysterious 
about  the  methods  followed  by  judg^  in  de¬ 
termining  the  quality  of  dogs  exhibited  at 
bench  slmws.  The  judges  watch  for  ‘confor¬ 
mation  before  coloration,’  which  means  that  the 
color  does  not  count  so  much  as  the  form,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  breeds;  ‘presence,’  which  means 
the  dog’s  general  appearance  or  the  expression 
of  its  personality,  and  ‘style,’  which  means  the 
way  the  dog  carries  itself.  As  most  persons 
know,  the  principal  points  of  a  dog’s  head  are 
the  flews,  or  lower  lips;  the  chops,  between  the 
lips  and  the  nose;  the  nose  itself;  the  muzzle  or 
fore  face,  which  is  between  the  nose  and  the 
eye;  the  Ww,  which  b  the  lower  part  of  the  eye; 
the  stop,  which  is  the  depression  usually  found 
between  the  eyes  and  at  the  top  of  the  nose;  the 
dome,  which  runs  from  the  eyes  to  the  top  of  the 
head;  the  occiput,  which  is  the  very  top  of  the 
head,  and  the  ear  or  ‘leather.’ 

“From  the  head  backward  there  are,  of 
course,  the  neck,  shoulder,  back,  rump  or  with¬ 
ers,  and  the  tail,  which  is  referred  to  as  a  brush 
in  the  rough-coated  dogs  and  as  a  stem  in  the 
smooth-coated  dogs.  The  rear  of  the  upper 
hind  leg  is  known  as  the  breeching  or  flag;  the 
front  of  the  upper  hind  leg  is  known  as  a  stifle; 
the  lower  joint  of  the  hind  leg  is  the  hock  or 
heel;  the  dew-claw  is  on  the  inside  of  the  hind 
leg  just  above  the  foot;  the  fringe  is  the  hair  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Ixxly;  the  feather,  the  hair 
on  the  badr  part  of  the  fore  legs,  corresponding 
to  the  breeching  or  flag  on  the  back  of  the 
hind  leg,  and  the  fore  leg  itself  is  divided  mto 
the  pastern,  just  above  the  foot;  the  wrist,  some¬ 
times  miscaUed  the  knee,  just  above  the  ^ 
tern;  and  above  the  wrist  come,  in  succession, 
the  forearm,  elbow,  and  arm.  The  chest  is  just 
back  of  the  arm.  The  dewlap  is  the  flesh  just 
below  the  jaws  and  the  apron  runs  down  the 
front  from  the  dewlap  almost  to  the  fore  leg. 
Having  these  points  in  mind,  the  judge  must 
also  decide  whether  the  dog  is  truly  fitted  for 
the  purpose  for  which  his  breed  was  originally 
developed. 
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If  you  want  to  be  real  doggie,  the  smart  thing  to  do  is  to  know  your  pets'  points  and  be  able  to 
refer  to  them  in  the  language  used  by  the  dog-show  judges.  The  correct  terminology  is 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  When  judging  the  relative  merits  of  two  or  more  dogs,  comparison 
is  made  point  by  point.  In  some  breeds  it  is  obvious  that  certain  characteristics  are  more 
important  than  in  others — depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  breed  was  originally  developed. 


'•'ITie  .\iredale,  for  example,  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  black-and-tan  terrier  and  a  bull  terrier 
and  according  to  accepted  practise  must  now 
have  a  strong  muzzle,  jaw,  writh  ears  that  are 
generous  without  hanging,  as  do  the  hound’s 
ears.  He  should  have  a  good  reach  of  neck, 
but  one  that  shows  no  signs  of  throatiness. 
This  neck  should  be  smoothly  set  up  on  the 
shoulders,  which  slope  well  into  the  back.  The 
legs  should  be  perfectly  straight,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  should  be  long 
enough  so  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  short¬ 
ness.  They  should  further  be  in  such  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  dog  does  not  appear  to  be  leggy. 
In  coat,  the  Airedale  must  be  well  protected  from 
the  weather.  The  hair,  therefore,  should  be 
hard  and  wiry  and  cover  the  dog  all  over,  but 
should  not  be  so  long  as  to  make  the  dog  ap¬ 
pear  ragged.  The  head,  ears,  and  lower  legs 
should  be  tan,  except  for  black  patches  on  each 
side  of  his  skull.  The  rest  of  the  body  should  be 
black  or  dark  grizzle.  The  coat  should  be 
bright  and  wavy.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
how  large  an  Airedale  dog  should  be.  There  is  a 
good  precedent  for  awarding  high  prizes  to 
.\iredales  weighing  as  much  as  sixty  pounds,  al¬ 
though  in  the  first  standard  it  was  specified  that 
they  must  not  exceed  forty-five  pounds. 

“In  a  general  way,  similar  traditions,  rules, 
and  specifications  guide  the  judge  in  making 
decisions  for  or  against  other  dogs  at  bench 
shows.  As  a  matter  of  fact  styles  in  dogs  are 
changing  constantly. 

“The  benign  and  massive  St.  Bernards,  whose 
life-saving  feats  in  the  Swiss  .\lps  have  made 
them  so  famous,  were  at  one  time  exceedingly 


popular  in  this  country,  both  in  and  out  of 
bench  shows.  The  St.  Bernard  was  the  first 
breed  to  catch  the  fancy  of  .American  dog  lovers 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  big  prices.  The 
famous  J.  K.  Emmet,  earliest  of  our  singing 
German  comedians,  paid  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  an  imported  St.  Bernard  that  costarred 
with  him  in  his  play,  ‘Fritz.’  Long  before 
that.  General  Lafayette  sent  some  St.  Bernards 
to  friends  in  this  country.  Several  St.  Bernards 
were  on  exhibit  at  New  York’s  first  big  show  in 
1877.  The  breed  was  still  popular  in  bench 
shows  in  the  early  ’nineties  when  fifty  or  seventy 
St.  Bernards  were  benched  at  the  leading  shows. 
In  1892  £.  B.  Sears  of  Boston  paid  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  dollars  for  a  St.  Bernard,  the 
famous  ‘Sir  Bedivere,’  brought  over  in  a  first- 
class  stateroom  on  an  .Atlantic  liner.  But 
while  some  St.  Bernards  are  still  bred  in  this 
country  they  are  rather  a  rare  article. 

“The  English  mastiffs,  descended  from  the 
ancient  Assyrian  hunting  dogs,  were  once  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  in  England  and  over  here,  but 
are  few  and  far  between  now.  The  English 
white  terrier,  a  noble  dog  in  its  day,  has  be¬ 
come  almost  extinct,  partly  because,  like  most 
pure  white  dogs,  it  was  much  handicapped  by 
deafness.  The  Pyrenean  sheep-dog,  another 
all-white  animal,  is  well  nigh  extinct  because  it 
was  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Spain  to  defend 
flocks  from  bears  and  wolves,  instead  of  to  herd 
sheep,  and  when  bears  and  wolves  ceased  to 
bother  the  sheep  herders,  the  demand  for  the 
white  Pyrenean  sheep-dog  disappeared. 

“The  Dachshund — part  hound  and  part 
terrier — is  still  the  favorite  dog  of  Germany, 
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because  he  is  designed  to  crawl  into  badger 
holes  and  drag  these  fiercely  fighting  pests  into 
the  open.  He  is  three  dogs  long  and  one  dog 
high  and  so  loosely  covered  that  he  is  tradition¬ 
ally  able  to  turn  around  in  his  own  skin.  But 
badgers  do  not  bother  us  much  in  America  and 
the  Dachshund  has  little  mental  acumen  or 
physical  beauty  to  endear  it  to  us — hence  there 
are  fewer  Dadishunds  here  now. 

"The  good-natured  pugs,  not  so  many  years 
ago  our  most  popular  lap  dogs,  dug  their  own 
graves  with  their  teeth  because  they  ate  them¬ 
selves  out  of  pleasing  figures  and  good  natures, 
became  old,  asthmatic,  and  crabby  before  their 
time,  and  hence  were  largely  relegated  in  favor 
of  such  breeds  as  the  Belgian,  or  German  shep¬ 
herd  or  police  dogs  which  became  so  popular, 
partly  as  a  result  of  their  extraordinary'  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  great  World 
War.” 

Mr.  Dole,  doggiest  of  dog  men,  regards  this 
passing  canine  pageant  philosophically.  "These 
German  or  Belgian  shepherds  are  intelligent, 
alert,  loyal,  gentle,  courageous,  obedient,  will¬ 
ing  and  tievoted,”  he  admits.  “They  are 
graceful,  powerful,  and  beautifully  moideled, 
but  they  are  mildly  akin  to  the  wolves,  hence 
they  are  exceedingly  dangerous  when  neglected 
or  turned  adrift,  or  thrown  on  their  own  re¬ 
sources  by  being  lost.  Once  they  become 
chicken  or  sheep  killers  they  cease  to  be  an  as¬ 
set  and  become  a  menace.  Although  there  are 
very  many  adherents  of  the  police  or  shepherd 
dogs  of  the  German  or  Belgian  variety,  I  think 
the  popularity  of  this  particular  type  of  dog  is 
already  on  the  wane. 

"The  English  buUdogs  which  for  hundreds 
of  years  typified  unflinching  courage  and  de¬ 
termination,  which  were  originally  intended  to 
attack  bulls  and  hence  were  bred  with  an  under¬ 
shot  jaw  and  retreating  nose  so  that  they  might 
hang  onto  the  bull  and  breathe  easily  at  the 
same  time,  have  been  bred  for  points  so  long 
that  they  have  become  grotesque. 

The  Latest  Styles  in  Dogs 
“TN  THE  place  of  these  dogs  that  are  passing 
■k  on  and  that  give  promise  of  disappearing 
entirely  we  have  other  varieties  springing 
into  popularity.  The  wire-haired  Pinscher,  a 
square-built  German  product,  is  getting  quite  a 
hold  on  American  fancy  berause  it  seems  to 
combine  the  qualities  of  the  terrier,  greyhound, 
and  watch-dog.  This  wire-haired  Pinscher 
originated  in  the  German  states  bordering  on 
Switzerland  and  is  there  sometimes  called  the 
butcher’s  dog  because  it  trots  along  under  the 
front  axle  of  the  meat  wagon  and  serves  as  an 
excellent  watch-dog.  It  appears  in  a  very 
much  similar  capacity  with  the  farmer’s  wagon 
of  that  locality.  A  wire-haired  Pinscher  won 
the  special  for  the  best  dog  in  the  show  at  the 
third  annual  bench  show  given  last  fall  by  the 


Westbury  Kennel  Association  held  at  Mr.  J.  S. 
Phipp’s  polo  field  at  Westbury,  Long  Island. 
This  imported  ‘Schnauzer,’  as  it  is  luown  at 
home,  had  to  beat  a  collection  of  nearly  six 
hundred  very  good  dogs. 

I  think  we  will  soon  hear  a  great  deal  from 
the  Kerry  Blue  terrier,  an  Irish  kin  to  the 
wolfhound,  noted  for  its  sagaciousness  and  its 
ability  to  herd  cattle,  exterminate  vermin,  as¬ 
sist  the  himter,  and  act  as  watchman.  This 
Kerry  Blue  was  given  an  official  rating  by  the 
American  Kennel  Club  less  than  two  years  ago. 
It  seems  to  have  a  remarkable  disposition. 
According  to  the  Dublin  Irish  Blue  Terrier 
Club’s  official  statement  a  Blue  terrier  has 
been  known  to  push  children  gently  from  the 
road  to  the  foot  path  when  they  are  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  adults  and  to  accept  without  re¬ 
sentment  a  surprising  amount  of  mauling  from 
the  little  ones. 

“This  dog  is  both  determined  and  tactful. 
A  member  of  a  club  recently  discovered  a 
mouse  in  a  large  unused  earthenware  pot  in 
which  were  a  number  of  other  utensils.  When 
the  Blue  terrier  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  he  immediately  proceeded  with  great 
calmness  to  lift  each  article  out  with  his  teeth 
until  the  mouse  had  no  place  to  hide. 

"The  Boxer  dog,  which  the  Germans  have 
developed  since  the  war  and  which  is  so  often 
seen  leading  the  blind  about  the  streets  of  Ber¬ 
lin  and  other  German  cities,  is  a  bright  and 
friendly  chap  who  may  become  popular  with 
our  children  in  another  decade,  but  my  favor¬ 
ite  is  the  Scottish  terrier. 

“I  like  the  Scottish  terrier  because  he  is  a 
sturdy  little  chap  with  unsurpassed  intelligence, 
loyalty,  and  a  conservatism  that  is  truly  Scotch. 
My  wife  is  quite  as  much  a  lover  of  dogs  as  I  am. 
We  met  at  a  Philadelphia  Dog  Show  in  March, 
1888,  were  married  in  June  of  that  year,  and 
have  spent  our  joined  lives  in  the  study  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  dogs.  A  dog  nearly  always  knows 
when  a  human  being  likes  dogs — so  most  dogs 
like  us. 

“We  were  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  when 
Pegg>'  arrived  at  our  home,  duly  ticket^  as  a 
high-class  Scottish  terrier,  and  then  for  three 
days  sat  in  her  comer  coolly  surveying  us.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  having  carefully 
studied  us  and  made  up  her  mind  that  we  were 
quite  as  worth  while  as  she  was,  she  came  to  us 
unreservedly. 

“Some  time  after  Peggy  decided  to  join  in  our 
family  circle  Mrs.  Dole  put  a  pot  roast  on  the 
fire  and  went  up-stairs  to  lie  down.  Peggy 
spent  her  time  in  the  living-room — I  have  never 
believed  that  the  kitchen  was  a  place  for  a  dog— 
but  that  day  Peggy  smelt  something  burning, 
investigated,  rushed  upnstairs,  pulled  and  haul^ 
at  Mrs.  Dole  until  her  mistress  was  awakened  in 
time  to  prevent  the  roast,  and  perhaps  the 
house,  from  burning  up. 


All  His  Days  Are  Dog  Days 
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The  gentler  aex  in  dogdom  may  well  be  proud  of  this 
diatinguished  specimen  of  Shepherd — Champion  Giralda's 
Teuthilde  von  Hagenachieas.  She  has  been  judged  the  best 
dog  in  twenty-two  shows,  and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
a  breed  that  rapidly  became  popular  in  this  country  as  the 
result  of  stories  reporting  the  extraordinary  achievements 
of  police  dogs  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  \Vorld  AVar. 


“I  lost  my  first  Scottish  terrier, 

Peggy’s  masculine  predecessor,  but 
found  him  three  years  later  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  a  shabbily  dressed 
man.  The  terrier’s  tail  had  been 
docked,  but  I  recognized  my  dog  by 
certain  marks  that  an  old-time  dog 
fancier  would  note  automatically. 

The  new  owner,  much  more  in  ne^ 
of  grooming  than  the  dog,  pleaded 
for  continu^  possession.  ‘The  little 
dog  has  been  with  me,  day  and 
night,  since  I  picked  him  up  on  the 
streets  three  years  ago,’  he  testified. 

That  was  just  like  a  Scottish  ter¬ 
rier.  I  left  the  short-legged,  long¬ 
faced,  square- jawed  little  terrier 
with  the  new  master  who  was  so 
fond  of  him.  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to 
separate  them. 

"Once  a  Scottish  terrier  becomes 
established  in  a  home  there  is  little 
danger  of  its  getting  lost.  There 
are  stories  which  would  seem  to 
give  the  Scottish  terrier  almost  the 
same  attributes  as  the  homing 
pigeon.  Lane,  the  English  expert, 
in  his  book  of  dog  anecdotes,  gives 
several  carefully  authenticated  cases. 

One  experience  was  his  own.  He 
bought  a  Scottish  terrier  and  took 
it  with  him  on  a  trip  through  Scotland.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  one  town  he  went  for  a  drive 
through  the  countryside.  The  Scottie  seemed 
to  want  to  go  along  so  much  that  he  let  him 
nm  beside  the  carriage. 

“They  had  gone  little  more  than  ten  miles 
when  the  dog,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town, 
stopped  so  long  to  investigate  a  badger  hole 
that  he  lost  sight  of  his  master.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  latter  missed  his  pet  and  started 
a  search.  It  seemed  futile  and  he  decided  the 
dog  was  lost,  since  the  country  was  strange  to 
the  Uttle  fellow.  Finally  he  gave  it  up  and 
drove  home  along  a  different  road.  He  had 
nearly  reached  his  destination  when  he  came  to 
the  crossing  of  four  roads.  Sitting  in  the 
middle,  where  he  could  command  a  view  of  each, 
was  the  little  Scottie.  People  living  along  the 
road  were  interviewed,  and  Mr.  Lane  found  the 
dog  had  returned  along  a  different  road  than 
that  he  had  taken  in  starting  out.  Those  who 
had  seen  him  go  by  on  his  way  back  to  the  four 
comers  said:  ‘He  wasn’t  losing  any  time  about  it.’ 

“I  have  owned  all  kinds  of  dogs.  I  have  had 
Scottish  terriers  in  my  kennels  for  twenty-five 
years,  off  and  on,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  better  household  pet  than  a  Scottish 
terrier.  The  dog  is  man’s  natural  companion. 
A  dog  is  not  happy  unless  it  has  human  com¬ 
panionship.  So,  since  the  Scottish  terrier  is  the 
best  of  canine  companions,  I  prefer  it  above  all 
other  dogs. 


“Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  dogs  like  to  at¬ 
tend  bench  shows.  They  adore  being  groomed 
and  admired.  Except  in  rare  cases  they  get 
along  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  and,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  valued  so  highly  by  their  owners 
and  each  bench  show  has  its  own  veterinary  in¬ 
spection,  there  is  little  chance  for  communica¬ 
tion  of  dog  diseases  at  bench  shows.  The 
American  Kennel  Club  requires  freedom  from 
distemper  for  six  months  prior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  dog  at  a  show.  Which  reminds  me 
that  a  cold  nose  is  not  an  unfailing  sign  of  good 
doggy  health.  I  have  felt  in  the  mouth  of  many 
a  dog  with  a  cold  nose  and  found  that  dog  run¬ 
ning  a  temperature,  and  while  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  dogs  have  black  mouths  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  a  black  mouth  de¬ 
notes  a  thoroughbred.  I’ve  seen  a  mutt  with 
an  all-black  mouth. 

“XTEXT  to  distemper,  show  dogs  are  apt  to 
IN  suffer  more  from  the  reprehensible  ear¬ 
clipping  practise,  which  I  am  greatly  opposed 
to.  A  dog  must  be  six  months  old  before  his 
ears  are  clipped  and,  while  the  operation  is  p)er- 
formed  while  the  victim  is  under  ether,  it  is 
followed  by  long  and  painful  days  during  which 
the  mutilated  ears  are  fastened  to  forms  so  they 
will  remain  upright.  The  terriers  are  the 
greatest  sufferers.  The  practise  is  inhuman. 
Dogs  can  be  bred  to  small  shapely  ears.  The 
advocates  of  ear  clipping  beg  the  question  when 
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they  compare  clipping  to  tail  docking  and  hair 
plucking.  Puppies’  tails  are  docked  when  they 
are  only  a  few  days  old.  The  mothers  keep 
the  wounds  dean.  Hair  plucking  is  merely  a 
painless  combing  operation. 

“Although  bench  shows  are  growing  bigger 
and  more  popular  day  by  day  there  are  many 
improvements  needed  in  method  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  ‘mutt  shows’  hdd  in  connection 
with  some  high-class  bench  show  may  give 
kids  and  mongrels  some  fun  and  the  shows 
some  publicity — but  as  a  rule,  the  mutt  owners 
see  and  learn  little  from  the  pedigreed  entries 
and  as  these  mutts  are  frequently  admitted 
without  a  veterinarian’s  examination  they  are 
a  menace  to  the  high-priced,  well-cared-for  dogs 
on  legitimate  exhibition.  These  mutt  side 
shows  should  be  suppressed. 

“A  visitor  at  a  Western  show  recently  had  his 
face  tom  by  a  dog  there  on  exhibition.  This 
suggests  the  adoption  of  something  like  the 
German  insurance  system  .under  which  dogs, 
exhibitors,  and  show  officials  are  insured  against 
accident  for  a  fee  amounting  to  about  ten  cents 
per  dog,  the  fee  being  paid  by  the  supervising 
Kennel  Club. 

“The  American  Kennel  Club  is  urging  exhib¬ 
itors  to  give  more  time  to  preparation  of  bench 
shows.  They  are  increasing  so  rapidly  in 
numbers  that  they  are  apt  to  suffer,  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  from  carelessness  in 
seciuing  quarters,  entries,  sanitation,  proper 
classification  and  competent  judges.  Puppy 
shows  do  not  benefit  dog  brewers  because  a 
puppy  has  not  reached  its  tme  show  character — 
that  may  change  materially  before  maturity. 

“Outdoor  shows,  such  as  the  Queensboro  at 
Aqueduct  Race  Track  near  New  York  each 
spring,  are  to  be  commended. 

“Cto  the  whole  there  is  immense  improvement 


in  the  dog-show  game  all  along  the  line.  I’ve 
spent  a  long  life  with  and  for  pedigreed  dogs 
and  I  have  been  rewarded  for  my  devotion, 
financially  and  in  many  other  wa)rs.  But  the 
experience  which  I  still  regard  as  the  high 
light  of  my  life  has  to  do  with  one  R.  H.  Davis. 

“I  first  knew  Davis  when,  as  a  star  half-back 
on  the  Lehigh  University  football  team,  he 
bucked  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  eleven 
I  was  coaching  in  1885.  Later,  he  became 
widely  known  as  Richard  Harding  Davis,  gifted 
man  of  letters  and  devotee  of  dog  shows.  The 
literary  gift  was  inherited  from  his  mother.  He 
became  a  dog  fancier  largely  through  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Cecil  Clark  of  Chicago,  a  fancier 
of  pure-bred  bull  terriers. 

“Soon  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  returned 
from  a  European  wedding  journey  he  began 
showing  Russian  wolfhounds,  Irish  terriers,  and 
a  fine  English  bulldog  he  called  ‘Jimmie  Jocks.’ 
Mrs.  Davis  saw  my  ‘Edgewood  Cold  Steel,’  a 
bull  terrier  I  had  brought  down  from  Canada. 
‘Cold  Steel’  was  known  among  the  rooters  as 
‘The  Kid.’  She  bought  ‘The  ^d’  after  he  had 
been  beaten  at  a  Philadelphia  show  and  she 
paid  a  high  price  for  him  bemuse  she  fell  in  love 
with  him. 

“  ‘The  Kid’  cleaned  up  on  the  circuit.  One 
day  I  rather  idly  remarked  ‘and  they  say  up  in 
Canada  that  the  Kid’s  grandmother  was  a 
black-and-tan  terrier.’  I  forgot  the  remark— 
until  Richard  Harding  Davis  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  in  which  ‘The  Kid,’  the  dogs 
against  which  he  competed,  the  people  of  the 
dog-show  game  and  the  whole  Kid  tradition 
were  pictured  to  the  life.  The  only  change  in 
the  story  was  that  Davis  made  the  Kid’s  moth¬ 
er,  instead  of  his  grandmother,  a  black-and-tan. 
The  title  of  the  tale  was  ‘The  Bar  Sinister  — 
the  greatest  dog  story  ever  written.’’ 


Samuel  Merwin 


SANDY  BURR 

CANDY  BURR  is  a  red-haired  boy  you  can’t  help  liking — 
^  a  youngster  brought  up  in  the  Middle  West  amid  people 
and  scenes  as  vividly  real  as  the  recoUectbn  of  a  lovely 
mother  that  Sandy  carries  in  his  heart.  The  baffled  effort  of 
a  lonely  boy  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that  obscures  her 
whereabouts  is  what  beckons  Sandy  to  fare  forth  in  a  world 
where  new  experiences  await  him  at  every  turn. 

The  story  takes  you  into  professional  baseball  circles,  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  at  the  circus,  into  the  exotic  atmo^here  of  the 
motion-picture  studios  and  through  the  ups  and  downs  of 
fortune  on  a  quaint  Long  Island  duck  farm.  Bootleggers 
supply  a  colorful  touch  of  drama,  and  of  course  there  is  a  girl 
whose  api>earance  on  the  scene  complicates  the  completion  of 
Sandy’s  pilgrimage. 

Samuel  Merwin’s  new  serial  novel  begins  next  month — 
Everybody’s  for  September — and  will  be  completed  in  three 
generous  instalments. 


^he  Great  Sham 

by  Edgar  Wallace 

A  boastful  gentleman  jockey  adds  his 
bit  to  the  exciting  annals  of  the  turf 


'Illustrated  by  O.  J.  Gatter 


OLONEL  DESBORO  was  an 
easy-going  man,  and,  for  him- 
self,  did  not  greatly  object  to 
V«.^  patched  carpets,  an  odd- 
handled  knife  or  two,  and 
chintz  covers  that  had  faded 
and  thinned  through  over¬ 
much  washing.  He  was  an  old  man. 

But  he  had  no  desire  that  Joan  should  go 
through  life  in  an  environment  of  pat^es  and 
make^fts. 

“He’s  a  very  nice  fellow,  Martin,  but — ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

The  big  “but”  about  The  Great  Sham  of 
Sunna  IxSge  was  put  more  definitely  by  Miss 
Aethd  Morsel  later  in  the  day  when  Joan 
Desboro  called  at  Matte  Hall,  a  Uttle  too  early 
for  the  club,  but  in  nice  time  to  absorb  from 
experienced  twenty-six  the  wdsdom  so  vitally 
necessary  to  twenty-one  and  three  months. 

“Men,”  said  Aethel,  with  an  air  of  finality, 
are  naturally  children.  They  boast  and  they 
lie  and  mean  no  harm  by  it.  Children.  .  .  . 
They  never  grow  up.” 

She  said  this  in  the  manner  of  one  who  had 
wrapped  a  clever  thought  in  a  gossamer  of 
paradox. 

The  girl  who  was  parched  on  the  fender  of 
Aethel  Morsel’s  sitting-room  sighed  and  knit 
her  forehead  in  a  tremendous  frown. 

She  was  more  than  pretty,  even  in  the  search¬ 
ing  light  of  a  March  morning.  Her  figure  was 
slim;  every  movement  revealed  a  new  and  pleas¬ 
ing  grace.  But  she  was  no  philosopher,  and  her 
views  about  men  were  too  concentrated  to  be  of 
any  use  in  a  broad  and  general  conspiection  of 
their  merits. 

To  rich  pieople  like  Aethel,  philosophy  comes 
as  natural  as  purring  to  a  cat,  but  with  the  pxwr, 
philosophy  is  a  p>ainful  exercise.  And  the 
Desboros  were  so  pxxjr  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  hide  the  fact. 

“Mark  is  a  little  difficult,”  she  admitted  re¬ 


luctantly,  “but  I  don’t  think  you  quite  under¬ 
stand  him,  Aethel.” 

“He’s  American,”  said  Aethel  significantly, 
and  when  Joan  murmured,  “Canadian,”  he 
ignored  the  distinction. 

“He’s  a  boaster  and,  of  course,  quite  impx>s- 
sible,”  said  Aethel.  “We  don’t  even  know  that 
he  has  any  money.  And  he’s  not  County. 
We  had  better  be  very  careful.”  She  nodd^ 
ominously. 

“Why?” 

But  the  warning  obliquely  fiimg  was  not  am¬ 
plified,  and  there  was  really  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  been. 

“Martin  must  be  well  off — he  p>aid  a  thousand 
pmunds  for  a  horse,”  said  Joan  with  some  spirit. 

A  thousand  pounds  was  an  awful  lot. 

“Money  for  horses  means  nothing,”  said  the 
practical  Aethel.  “Quite  dreadful  pieople  buy 
horses.  Of  course,  he  must  have  money — he 
does  no  work.  Papo  says  he  is  probably  liv¬ 
ing  on  his  capital,  and  that  can  only  end  in 
bankruptcy.” 

Not  by  candlelight  or  moonlight  could  Aethel 
Morsel  be  describe  as  pretty.  She  had  been 
“Ethel”  in  the  baptismal  register  and  “Ethel” 
she  would  have  been  to  the  end  of  her  days  but 
for  the  advent  of  Aelfred  Burdenlast,  a  young 
man  of  considerable  musical  attainments,  but 
with  no  esp)ecial  gift  for  earning  his  daily  bread. 
The  association  was  of  a  transitory  kind.  He 
came,  made  love  with  a  certain  delicacy,  was 
figuratively  thrown  onto  the  ashpnt  by  Mr. 
Morsel  and  faded  from  human  ken.  Some  say 
that  he  went  to  Hollywood  and  became  a 
cinema  star;  certainly  he  came  to  no  good.  He 
left  an  additional  vowel  in  Ethel’s  name,  but 
otherwise  he  made  no  impression  upx)n  a  heart 
which  never  again  glow^  to  the  music  and 
banners  of  romance. 

The  Morsels  were  the  Morsels  of  Braystone 
in  the  Coimty  of  Westshire.  There  was  an¬ 
other  branch  in  Northumberland,  but  nobody 
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knew  anything  about  them;  how  they  ever 
got  to  Northumberland  is  a  mystery. 

Arthur  Persimmin  Morsel  was  very  rich,  an 
owner  of  ten  thousand  acres,  a  deer  forest,  a 
trout  stream,  a  tract  of  territory  in  Angola,  a 
ranch  in  Canada,  and  a  flat  in  or  near  Park 
Lane. 

He  was  a  large  pink  man  who  rode  to 
hounds  with  the  greatest  care  and  knew 
every  gate  and  safety  path  in  Westshire.  He 
had  never  seen  a  live  fox,  except  at  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens,  for  he  was  rather  short- 
sifted.  Nevertheless,  his  picture  appeared  in 
certain  illustrated  weeklies  with  great  regu¬ 
larity  as  “Mr.  Morsel,  the  well-known  fox- 
hunter.”  Thus  he  was  depicted  on  his  horse 
and  off,  or  else  with  a  very  black  face-flashlight 
photographs  produce  that  effect  sometimes  in  a 
very  white  shirt  and  his  pink  jacket  (which  also 
photographed  black)  at  the  Annual  Hunt  Ball. 

It  is  a  copy-book  axiom  that  riches  do  not 
necessarily  bring  content,  and  this  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Morsel.  He  was  a  hard  bar¬ 
gainer,  a  shrewd  buyer,  and  the  sight  of  money 
flowing  past  his  gold^  reservoir,  imtrapped 
by  the  many  channels  which  maintained  its 
height,  made  him  a  very  unhappy  man.  And 
money  came  easily  to  him;  his  luck  was  phe¬ 
nomenal.  He  invariably  returned  from  Monte 
Carlo  with  an  addition  to  his  capital;  he  never 
{flayed  at  the  Paddock  (of  which  exclusive 
club  he  was  one  of  the  most  respiected — or  at 
least  one  of  the  oldest  members)  without  rising 
from  the  table  a  winner,  though  it  was  un¬ 
charitably  suggested  that  he  chose  his  table 
judiciously,  preferring  the  society  of  callow  and 
moneyed  youth  to  the  compietition  of  hard-faced 
men  to  whom  the  playing  of  jxiker  w'as  a  natural 
instinct. 

And  when  he  had  a  house-jjarty  at  Matte 
Hall  the  male  guests  were  chosen  as  carefully. 

He  once  won  four  thousand  jxjunds  at  a  sit¬ 
ting  from  a  youth  named  Jones  and  derived 
great  satisfaction  from  his  coup.  For  by  so 
doing,  as  he  said,  he  knocked  the  infernal  non¬ 
sense  out  of  the  young  cub. 

All  foolish  young  men  were  “young  cubs”  to 
Mr.  Morsel,  just  as  all  gentlemen  who  never 
went  beyond  half-crown  bridge  were  “old 
foxes.” 

Jones  is  a  very  usual  name,  sometimes  borne 
by  unusual  f»eo{fle.  Ferdie  Jones,  for  example, 
was  an  unusual  youth.  He  had  been  des{)er- 
ately  in  love  with  Aethel  and  had  advanced 
the  im{X>ssible  suggestion  that  with  the  four 
thousand  {x>unds  left  over  from  his  {jatrimony 
he  should  turn  Sunna  Lodge  into  a  {x>ultry 
farm,  marry  Aethel,  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

Long  days  had  {lassed  since  Aethel  lost  her 
heart  to  an  imjiecunious  violinist.  She  had 
acquired  balance  and  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
wedth.  Im{X)rtant  {jeople  had  looked  wistfully 


at  her,  a  rackety  {jeer  had  once  kissed  her.  She 
consulted  her  father  about  Ferdie.  Mr.  Morsel 
frowned  at  his  cigar  and  invited  Ferdie  to  spjend 
a  week-end  at  the  Hall. 

It  was  a  fair  game,  if  anything  is  fair  when 
one  player  of  6cart6  had  only  learned  the  game 
a  few  weeks  before  and  the  other  could  draw 
cards  in  his  sleep. 

So  Ferdie  Jones  went  away  and  Sunna  Lodge 
ap{)eared  in  the  back  page  of  the  Times  as: 

A  desirable  hunting  box  in  a  good  hunting 

district.  Two  Packs.  Company’s  water,  only 

electric  plant.  A  Bargain. 

Once  a  week  during  the  winter  it  was  the 
usual  thing  to  drop  in  at  Matte  Hall  for  tea. 
Nobody  knew  how  the  practice  started,  but 
Matte  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon  became 
sort  of  a  country  club. 

The  big  oak-lined  banqueting  hall,  with  its 
huge  fireplace  piled  with  blazing  logs  in  the 
colder  weather,  was  crowded  with  {jeople  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  five  and  six-thirty.  They 
sat  on  the  ancient  settles  or  (if  they  were  young 
and  “rheumatics”  was  one  of  the  missing  words 
of  their  bright  lexicons)  they  {jerched  on  the  win¬ 
dow-seats  or  leaned  against  the  paneled  walls, 
adding  new  luster  to  the  {X)lish. 

And  everybody  talked  at  once. 

“We  got  onto  a  new  scent  at  Figgerty  Farm — 
a  vixen  fox  and  she  gave  us  a  run  for  two  and  a 
half  hours,  my  boy!  Killed  at  Revelry  Copse 
.  .  .  went  to  earth  near  Crawford’s  place 
.  .  .  he’s  a  half-brother  to  Bachelor’s  Fancy — 
a  fine  lea{)er  with  legs  as  sound  as  a  bell  of  brass 
— ^you  can’t  do  better  than  go  to  Critchford’s. 
The  breeches  I  bought  there  four  years  ago 
are  like  new.” 

They  all  talked  at  once — all  except  Mr. 
Mark  Martin,  who  drifted  from  group  to 
group,  listening  with  a  smile  on  his  good-looking 
face. 

Nobody  took  much  notice  of  Mark.  They 
were  too  pwlite  to  roast  him,  too  satisfied  with 
the  {xjssession  of  his  guilty  secret  to  pursue  in¬ 
quiries  any  further.  And  when  he  found  an 
o{)ening,  as  he  sometimes  did,  they  listened  with 
extraordinary  courtesy. 

“You  don’t  get  hunting  in  this  county  that 
anyway  approached  the  s{X)rt  we  have  in  Can¬ 
ada.  I  remember  an  old  hunter  of  mine  ...” 

They  listened,  not  looking  at  one  another, 
interjecting  in  the  propjer  places  a  conven¬ 
tional  expression  of  their  surprise  and  wonder. 

But  everybody  knew  that  he  couldn’t  ride! 

Whether  Mark  Martin  was  an  American,  a 
Canadian,  or  plain  English,  he  was  certainly 
an  amiable  man.  His  age  was  something 
under  thirty,  but  not  very  far  under,  and  it  was 
he  who  purchased,  from  the  agents  of  the  de- 
{jarted  Jones,  Sunna  Lodge,  that  desirable 
residence. 

He  was  not  “county”  m  the  strict  sense. 
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You  could  not  be  county  unless  you  had  an  im¬ 
mediate  interest  in  a  family  vault,  or  could 
claim  part  proprietorship  in  one  of  those  com¬ 
memorative  tablets  whi^  adorn  the  walls  of 
so  many  parish  churches,  and  which  usually 
start  off  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  end  with : 

‘Also  the  wife  of  the  above  Sir  Thos.  Smith- 
ington,  Kt.” 

But  hunting  breeds  a  sort  of  democracy. 
Stout  men  and  women,  hard-riding  and 
wind-bitten  (as  they  are  described  by  local 
reporters)  grow  tend^y  toward  one  another,  in 
the  common  bond  which  unites  all  who  go  forth 
on  horses  to  the  destruction  of  vidpes  alopex. 

Mr.  martin  had  a  stable  of  horses  in 
training  and  was  a  member  of  the  hunt, 
and  he  had  often  ^;>peared  in  the  field,  but 
generally  on  foot.  S<metimes  he  would  come 
to  a  meet  in  his  expensive  car,  but  never  had  he 
app)eared  on  horseback.  It  was  regrettable,  he 
explained,  but  he  had  ricked  an  ankle,  or  he 
had  bruis^  a  knee,  or  he  had  one  of  those  fear¬ 
ful  headaches  which  made  riding  a  positive 
torture. 

He  had  also  been  photographed  in  hunting 
pink  and  his  picture  had  appeared  alongside  eff 
Mr.  Morsel’s.  He  had  b^n  photogra^ed  at 
the  Hunt  Ball  sitting  side  by  side  with  Lady 
Mary  Seprals  (that  hard-riding,  wind-bitten 
woman).  But  nobody  had  ever  seen  him 
riding  a  horse. 

There  was  an  occasion  when  he  turned  up 
at  HigheUffe  Point-to-Point  wearing  jockey’s 
breeches  and  top-boots,  and  it  had  l^n  an¬ 
nounced,  not  only  in  the  local  newspaper  but 
in  those  stately  metropolitan  organs  devoted  to 
the  sport  of  kings,  that  he  would  ride  his  own 
horse.  Ripple  Along,  in  the  Highcliffe  Handicap. 

But  this  time  he  had  a  sprained  shoulder  and 
with  great  regret  handed  over  his  mount  to  a 
professional  rider,  who  won.  Indeed,  many  of 
Mr.  Martin’s  horses  won  races,  thou^  in  other 
hands  than  his. 

Wlien  it  was  given  out  that  he  would  ride 
Lumber  in  the  Hunt  G<dd  Cup,  pecmle  remem¬ 
bered  the  ^rain  and  gave  him  another  chance. 
But  this  time  he  cut  his  finger  (and  there  was 
the  hugely  bandaged  digit  in  proof).  Some 
talk  there  was  of  asking  him  to  resign  from  the 
hunt,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

And  then  came  the  supreme  bluff  of  The 
Great  Sham.  He  entered  Lumber  in  the  Fox- 
hunters’  Cup  at  the  Wolverston  Races.  The 
Fox-hunters  Cup  is  to  hunting  people  the  blue 
ribbon  of  steeplechasing.  It  is  the  paramount 
and  Olympic  prize  which  brings  the  shires  in  full 
force  to  Wolverston. 

Moreover,  it  was  publicly  aimounced  that 
Lumber  would  be  ridden  by  Mr.  Martin  him¬ 
self.  Colonel  Desboro  heard  thb  news  at 
I  first-hand  and  wriggled  uncomfortable  in  the 
deep  and  none  too  comfortable  armchair. 


“What  a  weird  beggar  you  are,  Martin!”  he 
said,  becoming  frank  in  his  irritation.  “Enter 
the  horse  by  all  means,  but  why  tell  people 
you’re  going  to  ride  it?” 

Mark  lowed  at  him  thoughtfully. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  thought  I  would,”  he  said. 
He  tapped  his  long  riding-boots  with  his 
hunting-crop — he  never  went  abroad  without 
this  evHlence  of  his  horsemanship.  “I  rather 
like  to  see  fellows  riding  their  own  horse.” 

“But  Mark,  is  it  necessary  you  should  ride 
at  all?”  broke  in  Joan.  Her  voice  was  troubled, 
and  that  frown  of  hers  had  become  almost  im¬ 
movable  in  the  ppt  few  days.  “People  are  so 
horrid  about — things.” 

His  look  of  astonishment  was  badly  simulated. 
“And  the  Wolverston  course  wants  an  awful 
lot  of  riding,  Mark.  Captain  Burnley,  who  won 
the  race  last  year,  told  me  there  wasn’t  a  course 
in  England,  not  even  the  National  course,  that 
totdr  so  much  out  of  a  horse  and  a  rider.” 

“In  Canada — ”  began  Mark. 

“This  isn’t  Canada,”  interrupted  the  colonel 
shortly.  “This  is  Wolverston,  and  the  Cup 
isn’t  a  point-to-point  affair.  You’ll  have  to 
compete  against  men  like  Ridley  and  Burnley 
and  other  fellows  who  are  as  good  as  the  best 
professionals.  I  think  your  horse  has  a  big 
chance;  I  was  telling  Joan  just  before  you  came, 
and  I  suppose  in  Uk  end  it  will  win.  But  why 
on  earth  commit  yourself  to  the  statement  that 
you  will  ride?” 

He  glanced  across  at  his  daughter  and  sig¬ 
naled  her  to  leave  the  room,  and,  when  they 
were  alone,  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  talk  straight 
to  you,  Martin.  Joan  and  you  have  developed 
rather  a  friendship  in  the  past  six  months. 
What  is  there  in  it?” 

The  younger  man  eyed  him  steadily. 

“There’s  a  lot  in  it.  Colonel,”  he  said  quietly. 
“I  love  Joan  and  I’m  hoping  that  you  w^  give 
her  to  me — one  of  these  days.” 

Colonel  Desboro  filled  his  pipe  with  great 
deliberation. 

“It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  your  {mtos- 
pects,  my  yoimg  friend,”  he  said  gruffly. 

It  required  a  [diysical  and  spiritual  effort  on 
his  part  to  mention  so  mund^e  a  subject  as 
money,  but  he  braced  himself. 

“You  have  an  income,  I  suppose?” 

Mark  Martin  nodded. 

“I  have  three  thousand  a  year,”  he  said. 

The  colonel  looked  up  quietly,  in  surprise, 
and  fingered  his  chin. 

“That’s  a  pretty  good  income,”  he  admitted. 
“So  Mr.  Morsel  seems  to  think,”  replied  the 
other  gravely. 

“Morsel?  What  has  he  to  do  with  it?” 

The  young  man  studied  the  bone  crook  of 
his  crop,  as  though  he  had  only  just  discovered 
its  use. 

“He’s  been  making  inquiries  about  my  posi¬ 
tion,  fortunately  through  a  friend  of  mine  in 
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London.  He  happens  to  be  a  commercial 
agent  and  inquiries  of  that  character  come  to 
him.” 

The  colonel  sat  upright,  pipe  in  hand. 

“The  dickens  he  has!”  he  said  softly.  “Do 
you  play  cards,  Martin?” 

Mark  Martin  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  he  said,  “1  like  an  occasional  gamble — 
but  not  <Mi  cards.  Why  do  you  ask,  Colonel?” 

But  Colonel  Desbwo  was  too  charitable  to 
give  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Instead,  he 
asked,  “Do  you  mind  if  1  speak  plainly  to 
you,  my  friend?” 

Mark  shook  his  head,  guessing  what  was 
coming. 

“You  are  not  really  a  very  good  rider,  are 
you?” 

Gently  as  the  question  was  put,  it  was 
blunt  enough  and  the  young  man  resumed 
his  study  of  the  hunting-crop. 

“Tm  one  of  the  best  riders  in  Canada,”  he 
said  doggedly,  and  the  colcmel  smiled. 

“We’ve  ail  got  our  little  weaknesses,  my 
boy,”  he  said  kindly.  “I  remember  when  I 
was  a  kid  I  distress^  my  poor  dear  mother, 
wfao’d  rather  have  died  than  tell  a  lie,  by  de¬ 
scribing  a  dog  fight  that  I  hadn’t  seen!” 

He  waited. 

“I’ve  never  seen  a  dog  fi^t,  either,”  said 
Mark  simply.  “If  you  want  me  to  say  that 
I  am  a  bad  rider,  I’m  afraid  I  must  disappoint 
you.  I’m  really  awfully  good.  And,  Colonel, 
I’m  very  fond  of  Joan  and  everything,  but  I’ve 
not  asked  her  to  marry  me — yet.” 

Colonel  Desboro  looked  at  him  sharjdy. 

“Is  there  any  special  reason?” 

The  other  nodded. 

“A  very  good  reason.  Nothing  discreditable 
to  me,  but — well,  I  don’t  know.  Would  you 
mind  very  much  if  nothing  was  definitely  settled 
until  after  the  race  for  the  Cup?” 

Colond  Desboro  considered  this  matter. 
“No,”  he  said  slowly,  “there  is  no  desperate 
hurry.  But  why  wait  for  the  Fox-hunters’ 
Cup?” 

“Until  after  I’ve  won  it.” 

Mark  was  avoiding  the  questioning  eyes  of 
the  older  man. 

“Till  after  you’ve  won  it,  eh?”  The  colonel 
I  pursed  his  lips,  and  then —  “All  right,  let  it  go 
at  that.  Jackson  trains  the  horse,  doe^’t  he?” 
Mark  nodded. 

“I’ll  come  over  one  morning  and  see  you  do  an 
aercise  gallop,”  said  the  colonel,  not  without 
malice,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
young  man  start. 

“I’d  rather  you  didn’t,”  he  said.  “I’m  really 
fearfully  nervous — that’s  my  only  weakness. 
If  I  knew  anybody  was  looking  on,  I  should 
feel  terrible.  It’s  a  sort  of  stage-fri^t,”  he 
explained  lamely.  “I  don’t  know  whether  you 
ever  had  it.” 


“I’ve  never  been  on  the  stage.”  The  colonel 
was  unusually  blunt  that  morning.  “In  fact, 
I’ve  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else  but 
what  I  am.  And  I  think  other  people  would  be 
happier  if  they  followed  my  example.” 

“1  must  tell  Morsel  that,”  said  Mark  iimo- 
cently,  “for  he  is  pretending  that  he  has  taken 
a  violent  liking  to  me.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Persimmin  Morsel  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  many  of  the  attributes  of  the 
eagle.  He  could  hover  on  extended  pinions, 
and,  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  appear  to  be 
motionless,  when  in  reality  he  was  planning  a 
devastating  swoop. 

It  was  the  news  in  the  Westshire  Gazette 
that  made  him  hover  a  little  more  tensely: 

Liunber  is  a  certain  runner  in  the  Fox-hunters’ 
Ciq>.  He  will  be  ridden  by  his  owner,  Mr. 
Mark  Martin,  the  wealthy  young  Canadian, 
who  a  year  ago  purchased  Sunna  Lodge,  which 
has  been  unoccupied  since  Mr.  Ferdinand  Jones 
went  abroad.  Mr.  Martin  is  an  enthusiastic 
fox-hunter  and  is  certain  to  take  a  lot  of  beating 
in  the  Cup. 

Among  the  many  channels  which  drained 
into  the  golden  pit  of  Mr.  Morsel  was  one 
labeled  Westshire  Gazette,  of  which  he  was 
the  principal  shareholder  and  chairman  of 
directors.  He  rang  up  the  editor,  a  civil  and 
obliging  man. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  paragraph  about 
Martin?”  he  asked. 

The  editor  begged  him  to  wait  one  moment 
while  he  interviewed  the  chief  reporter,  who 
was  also  the  chief  subeditor  and  aJl  the  other 
subeditors  there  were.  After  a  while  he  came 
back. 

“It  was  written  by  Mr.  Martin  himself,”  he 
said. 

Morsel  smiled  into  his  trim  white  mus¬ 
tache. 

“I  thought  so,”  he  said. 

The  training  of  Lumber  for  the  Fox-himters’ 
Cup  was  taken  in  hand  during  the  month  of 
November. 

Every  morning  Mr.  Martin  could  be  seen 
driving  in  the  direction  of  his  trainer’s  stables, 
and  invariably  he  was  attired  in  riding- 
breeches  and  most  businesslike  leggings.  And 
every  day,  a  few  hours  later,  he  would  alight 
from  his  car  at  the  end  of  the  village  and  come 
walking  briskly  up  the  street,  his  IxMts  splayed 
with  mud. 

And  at  that  hour  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  people  to  be  met  in  the  village.  Joan  met 
him  twice,  Mr.  Morsel  saw  him  on  several 
occasions  and  was  rather  amused. 

To  Aethel  one  evening:  “What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  about  the  Cup  week,  my  dear?” 

It  was  usual  to  give  a  dinner  on  the  eve  of  the 
races. 

“You  might  ask  the  Desboros,  and  ask  that 
fellow  Martin  over.  And  in  case  I  forget  it,  I’d 
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like  you  to  put  the  Desboro  girl  next  to  this 
young  cub.” 

“Good  heavens,  why?”  asked  Aethel. 

Mr.  Morsel  was  lighting  a  cigar  and  she  had 
to  wait  till  he  stopp^  to  breathe. 

“A  whim  of  mine.” 

“Is  he  really  training  his  horse?”  asked 
Aethel.  “The  vicar  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
him  come  in,  his  boots  and  breeches  splashed 
with  mud.” 

“He  does  that  half-way  between  here  and 
Jackson’s  place,”  said  Mr.  Morsel,  without 
smiling.  “Breaks  oflF  a  twig,  dips,  it  into  the 
nearest  puddle  and  flicks  it  aroimd.  I’ve  had 
a  man  watching  him  for  a  week.” 

“But  has  he  been  riding  the  horse?”  insisted 
Aethel. 

“He  hasn’t  been  near  the  horse,”  replied 
her  father.  “All  the  riding  has  been  done  by 
Jenkins,  the  stable- jockey.” 

‘  Is  he  mad?”  demanded  Aethel,  who  could 
find  no  other  explanation. 

“No,  my  dear — vanity,  just  vanity.  Not  a 
bad  fellow  apart  from  that  infernal  nonsense  of 
his.  I  suppose  these  Americans  like  to  be 
thought  w^  of  and  cut  a  dash  with  their 
money.  .  .  .  Don’t  forget  the  dinner.  Write 
pretty  soon  in  case  they  make  another  engage¬ 
ment.” 

IT  WAS  the  practice  of  Mr.  Morsel  to  go  to 
London-  once  a  week  to  a  board  meeting. 
He  was  methodical  in  his  habits.  He  usually 
walked  from  Paddington  Station  through 
Hyde  Park  to  Piccadilly,  where  his  town  car 
was  waiting  for  him.  This  walk  supplied  the 
constitutional  which  was  denied  him  by  his 
early  departure  from  Matte  Hall.  He  knew 
Priggins’  Riding-School  very  well  and  passed 
its  green  gates  every  morning  he  came  to 
London.  Indeed,  he  had  a  friendly  feeling  for 
Priggins’  Riding-School,  because  over  the  office 
entrance  by  the  side  of  the  gate  was  a  small 
sign  supported  on  wrought  iron  brackets  de¬ 
picting  a  noble-looking  fox-himter  in  a  beauti¬ 
fully  fitting  pink  coat,  jumping  a  huge  fence 
with  a  coiffident  smile  on  his  handsome  face. 
Once  he  had  taken  Aethel  that  way  and  had 
pointed  out  the  curious  resemblances  between 
the  handsome,  smiling  gentleman  and  himself. 

He  had  turned  into  the  short  street  which 
holds  Priggins’  establishment,  when  ahead  of 
him  saw  a  familiar  figure.  It  was  Mr.  Mark 
Martin,  and  he  was  hurrying  along,  evidently 
having  left  the  taxi  which  was  turning  as  Mr. 
Morsel  came  into  the  street.  He  moved  fur¬ 
tively,  and  with  a  nervous  glance  round  disap¬ 
peared  through  the  green  gates  of  the  riding- 
school.  Mr.  Morsel’s  jaw  topped  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  then  a  curious  gleam  came  to  his 
eyes.  He  stopped  opposite  the  open  gates  and 
looked  into  the  sand-covered  courtyard.  It  was 
empty.  Without  hesitation,  he  turned  into  the 


little  office,  and  gathered  that  the  gentleman  in 
riding-breeches  and  highly  polish^  boots  who 
was  writing  a  letter  as  he  came  in,  was  either 
Mr.  Priggins  himself  or  some  one  in  authority. 
It  proved  to  be  the  former. 

“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Morsel,”  said  Priggins  re¬ 
spectfully,  when  the  visitor  had  cautiously  re¬ 
vealed  himself,  with  a  request  that  the  object 
of  his  call  should  be  treated  confidentially,  “I 
know  your  name  very  well,  sir.  I  saw  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  you  in  County  Sport  the  other  day.” 

“Very  likely,  very  likely,”  said  Mr.  Morsel, 
with  a  grand  air  of  indifference.  “Now  I 
want  you  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Priggins,  in  the  strict¬ 
est  confidence,  do  you  know  that  young  man 
who  came  into  your  yard  a  few  minutes  ago?” 

There  was  a  little  window  above  the  desk 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  courtyard  and 
Mr.  Priggins  had  duly  noted  the  arrival. 

“Oh,  he?”  He  chuckled  as  at  a  good  joke. 
“He’s  a  gentleman  from  the  country — Martin 
by  name.” 

“What  does  he  do  here?” 

Again  Mr.  Priggins  smiled. 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he’s  rather  a 
source  of  income  to  me,  Mr.  Morsel.  He’s 
been  taking  riding-lessons  off  and  on  for  the 
past  month,  but  I’ve  never  been  able  to  get 
him  out  of  the  school.” 

A  slow  smile  dawned  on  Mr.  Morsel’s  pink 
face. 

“A  good  rider,  is  he?”  he  asked,  almost 
jovially. 

“Good  rider!  If  I  could  only  get  him  to  sit  on 
a  horse  properly,  I’d  be  happy!  I’ve  given  up 
trying  and  have  handed  him  over  to  one  of  my 
assistants.  There  are  some  people  you  can  never 
teach  to  ride;  they  haven’t  the  gift  for  it.” 

Morsel  considered. 

“Is  it  possible  to  get  a  peep  at  him?”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

Mr.  Priggins  nodded,  took  down  a  key  from 
the  broad-lined  wall,  and  leading  the  way 
through  a  door,  traversed  a  harness-room  and 
conducted  the  inquirer  up  a  steep  and  narrow 
flight  of  dark  stairs.  At  the  top  he  paused,  his 
hand  on  a  door. 

“If  you  don’t  want  him  to  know  you’re  here, 
you’d  better  not  speak,”  he  said,  and  Mr. 
Morsel  nodded. 

The  riding-nuster  opened  the  door  cauti¬ 
ously.  They  were  on  a  small  wooden  balcony 
overlooking  the  school,  which  was  a  fairly 
large  hall,  its  floor  covered  deep  with  peat  moss. 
Riffing  at  a  jog-trot  was  Mr.  Mark  Martin. 
His  back  was  toward  the  observer,  but  even  if 
he  had  fac^  the  other  way  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  noticed  anything  but 
the  extreme  unsteadiness  of  the  large  roan 
horse  he  was  riding.  He  swayed  in  the  saddle 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  bumped  up  and  down 
at  the  psychologically  wrong  moments,  in  a 
matuier  which  was  curious  to  see.  And  all  the 
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time  there  was  an  exchange  of  instruction  and 
protest  between  the  rider  and  a  sad  young  man 
in  gaiters  who  directed  the  lesson. 

“Keep  your  elbows  down,  sir.  Your  toes  in, 
sir.  Put  your]  shoulders  back,  sir.  .  .  . 
No,  sir,  don’t  hold  him  by  the  mane.  Walkl” 
“Can’t  walk!  Beastly  thing  jcdts — whoa, 
you  brute!  Am  I  doing  any  better  today?” 

Even  the  riding-instructor,  inured  as  he  was 
to  the  habit  of  praise,  would  not  risk  eternal 
destruction  by  answering  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  Morsel  shook  with  laughter  and  his  face 
grew  purfde. 

“Now,  sir,  just  try  trotting  again.  Keep 
your  elbows  down  by  your  side.  Your  hands 
iip— that’s  right,  sir.  Now,  sir.  .  .  .  ” 

The  indignant  horse  broke  into  a  steady  trot. 
Mr.  Mark  Martin  rolled  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy 
gale.  He  lost  an  iron  and  dutched  at  the  mane. 
He  slipped  forward  on  the  horse’s  withers;  he 
pushed  himself  back  on  to  the  horse’s  quarters; 
and  finally  he  slipped  ungracefully  from  the 
horse’s  ne^  to  the  tanned  floor. 

“Good  Lord — phew!” 

A  touch  on  Mr.  Morsel’s  elbow  and  he  with¬ 
drew  through  the  door  and  down  the  stairs.  A 
iew  minutes  later  he  was  walking  through 
Hyde  Park,  swinging  his  umbrella,  a  beatiflc 
smQe  upon  his  face. 

THE  Cup  is  nm  for  in  the  week  following 
^  Christmas,  and  the  coimtryside  was  stiU 
white  with  the  recent  snow  that  had  fallen, 
when  Mr.  Morsel’s  party  assembled. 

And  everybody  (except  one)  was  happy,  for 
the  very  season  was  as  a  vintage  wine,  and 
Mark  found  himself,  to  his  coi^ort,  placed 
rat  to  Joan  Desboro.  There  was  a  whisper 
that  .Aethel’s  engagement  to  Lord  Winderly 
was  to  be  aimounced,  but  this  proved  to  be 
premature,  though  His  Lordship  (who  was  a 
iawn-oMor^  man  with  a  heavy  yellow  mus¬ 
tache)  was  seated  next  to  her  and  from  time  to 
time  they  locrfced  at  each  other  understandingly. 

There  was  no  talk  but  of  the  Wolverston 
races  and  the  Cup.  The  redoutable  Captain 
Burnley  was  there,  an  apple-faced  man,  who 
ttgvd^  all  public  meals  as  tiresome  prelimi¬ 
naries  to  the  consumption  of  old  brandy;  and 
Lady  Mary,  who  had  bought  a  new  hunter  at 
Tattersall’s  and  had  discovered  unsuspected 
»alues  in  her  purchase.  The  Reverend  Walter 
ABdow,  the  famous  hunting  parson,  who  was 
iamous  rather  for  his  prowess  over  a  country 
tiian  for  his  other  Christian  virtues;  Gonning- 
too-Drake,  one  of  the  leading  lights  ^  the  Pad- 
ilod  Club;  Boultby  MalccHm,  the  hunting 
liuker;  and,  facing  Mark,  CcMonel  Desboro,  a 
’oy  unea^  man,  but  not  quite  so  uneasy  as 
li*  nervous  girl  who  sat  at  Mark’s  side. 

“Oh,  there’ll  be  racing  all  right,”  said  Burnley 
confidentially.  ‘‘The  course  dries  up  easily  and 
lets  most  of  the  sun  that  is  going.  I  went 


round  the  track  this  morning.  By  Jove,  those 
fences  will  take  some  jumping!  A  horse  has 
only  got  to  touch  them  and  you’re  down  .  .  . 
stiff  as  a  park  wall.  ” 

‘‘The  water  kills  them,”  said  the  Reverend 
Walter  Affelow  complacently.  “After  weather 
like  this,  the  take-off  will  be  like  batter 
pudding.” 

“Riding  yours?” 

It  was  Mr.  Morsel’s  careless  inquiry  that  cut 
through  the  conversation. 

Mark  nodded  with  a  smile. 

“Yes,  I  shall  be  riding  mine.  What  is 
more,  I  shall  win.  Don’t  any  of  you  people 
miss  Lumber!  I  went  down  to  Wolverston 
yesterday  and  had  a  look  at  the  Cup — it’s  a 
beauty!  Of  course,  I’ve  got  dozens  of  ’em,”  he 
went  on,  and  with  one  accord  the  whole  table 
stopped  talking.  “But  curiously  enough,  I’ve 
never  had  a  gold  cup.” 

“I  don’t  remember  seeing  them  on  your 
sideboard,”  said  the  vicar. 

“I’ve  got  a  packing-case  full  of  ’em.  I 
haven’t  troubled  to  get  them  out,”  said  Mark. 

“How’s  the  horse?”  asked  Burnley. 

“Never  better,”  replied  Mark  comfMacently, 
as  he  sipped  his  wine.  “He  gave  me  a  won¬ 
derful  ride  this  morning.  I’m  a  little  worried 
about  the  water  jump,  too,  but  I  think  I  can 
get  over  that.  TTie  wretched  people  who  bet 
at  Wolverston  would  scream  if  you  asked  them 
for  the  odds  to  fifty  pounds.” 

Everybody  agreed  as  to  this,  for  the  poverty 
or  parsimony  of  Wolverston  bookmakers  was 
notorious. 

The  girl  by  his  side  was  groaning  inwardly. 
She  tri^,  ineffectually,  to  turn  the  conversa¬ 
tion  in  another  direction. 

“I  thought  of  keeping  Lumber  for  the  Na¬ 
tional,”  Mark  rattled  on.  “Chie  could  win  a 
fortune  there.” 

“You  can  win  a  fortune  at  Wolverston,”  said 
Mr.  Morsel  slowly.  “Come  now,  Martin,  to 
oblige  you  I  will  turn  bookmaker  for  your  es¬ 
pecial  benefit.” 

There  were  eight  people  at  that  table  who 
saw  the  fly  thrown,  and  waited  breathlessly  for 
the  fish  to  rise — and  he  rose  nobly. 

“By  Jove,  would  you?”  said  Mark. 

“He  will  be  at  least  six  to  one  against,”  said 
Morsel,  “especially  if  you  ride  him  yourself. 
Now  I’ll  make  you  an  offer:  Ill  lay  you  twelve 
thousand  to  two  that  Lumber  doesn’t  win  the 
Cup.” 

“Ill  take  you,”  said  Mark,  half  rising  from 
his  seat. 

“Wait  a  momenti  This  is  the  only  condi¬ 
tion — that  you  are  the  rider.” 

Hiey  saw  the  change  that  came  to  the 
younger  man’s  face,  llie  girl  was  looking  at 
him  aFj)ealingly  and  her  heart  sank  as  she  saw 
the  s^e  fade. 

[Continued  on  page  i68\ 


Henry  Ford  Discusses 

Human  Flivvers 

In  Mr.  Ford[s  youth  an  accident  to  a  fellow  workman 
convinced  him  of  the  failure  of  “handout”  charity. 

The  incident  was  the  starting  point  for  the  methods  he 
has  since  employed  so  conspicuously  in  his  own  plant 


by  Judge  Henry  Neil 


ONE  day  some  forty 
years  ago  a  slender 
young  mechanic  in 
the  employ  of  a 
Michigan  gas  company  was 
asked  to  contribute  to  a 
fund  being  raised  for  the  aid 
of  a  widow  and  her  children. 

Their  bread  winner,  anoth¬ 
er  employee  of  the  gas  com¬ 
pany,  had  been  killed  in 
an  accident  while  at  work. 

The  young  mechanic  was 
rather  a  silent  chap.  He 
gave  cheerfully  to  the  fund, 
and  said  nothing,  but  he  pondered  a  great  deal 
over  the  incident. 

“If  ever  I  have  a  little  shop  of  my  own,  and 
employ  a  few  men,”  ran  his  thoughts,  “I’ll  see 
to  it  that  none  of  their  families  eVer  is  forced  to 
depend  upon  charity  in  case  of  an  accident  like 
this.” 

A  good  many  years  later  I  sat  in  a  spacious, 
richly  carpeted  room,  across  a  glossy  office  desk 
from  that  same  man — a  mechanic  still  at  heart, 
but  the  employer  of  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
mechanics,  and  well  along  on  his  way  to  become 
the  richest  man  in  the  world. 

“Every  one  of  our  employees,”  he  was  telling 
me,  “receives  at  least  twice  the  usual  wage  for 
his  Work;  and  when  one  of  them  dies,  his  widow 
continues  to  receive  a  pay  envelope  until  her 
children  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work  in  their 
father’s  place. 

“It  isn’t  charity;  it  is  only  fulfilling  that 
dream  I  had  in  the  gas  works;  it  is  only  putting 
my  money  to  work  in  a  useful  way  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  But  the  more  money  I  spend  in 
useful  ways,  the  more  money  I  make.” 

Then  one  of  those  queer  coincidences  hap¬ 
pened  that  you  see  oftener  on  the  stage  than  in 


real  life.  The  door  opened 
and  into  the  paneled  office 
came  an  official  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  laid  a  financial 
statement  on  the  barren 
top  of  Henry  Ford’s  desk. 

“It  looks  as  though  the 
year’s  profits  would  be 
sixty  million  dollars,”  he 
said. 

Henry  Ford  glanced  at 
the  sheet.  There  was 
something  almost  negli¬ 
gent  in  the  way  he  did  it. 
Then  he  raised  his  brows 
into  those  familiar  quizzical  wrinkles,  smiled 
oddly  across  at  me  and  remarked:  “Well — that 
ought  to  please  Couzens.” 

This  was  one  of  several  such  incidents  that 
happened  during  the  many  hours  I  spent  at 
various  times  with  Henry  Ford.  They  sum  up 
his  real  thoughts  about  money  and  success. 

Mr.  Ford’s  chief  disagreements  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  come  because  they  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  making  money  for  themselves  and 
for  him.  The  men  who  had  their  eyes  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  almighty  dollar  have  gradually 
been  edged  out  of  the  Ford  business  into  other 
walks  of  life.  Mr.  Ford  does  not  consider  his 
enterprises  as  money-making  institutions.  He 
thinks  of  them  only  as  the  source  of  things  that 
people  need.  If  he  could  run  them  without 
money  he  would  rather  do  so.  Money  to  him  is 
neither  the  gas  that  propels  the  car  nor  the 
scenery  it  passes  along  the  road.  It  is  the  oil 
in  the  crank  case — necessary  for  lubrication; 
but  not  something  you  must  keep  thinking 
about  all  the  time. 

And  Henry  Ford  is  the  only  really  happy 
miUionaire  I  know. 

[Continued  on  page  jjp] 


JUDGE  NEIL,  himself  distinguished 
internationally  as  an  advocate  of  self- 
help  instead  of  charity,  found  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  supporter  in  Henry  Ford. 
Their  talks  developed  Mr.  Ford’s  be¬ 
lief  that  “trying  to  help  men  by  hand¬ 
ing  them  something  is  a  failure.  If  a 
radroad  had  a  bad  piece  of  track  where 
trains  were  wrecked  every  now  and 
then,  it  wouldn’t  help  matters  to  build  a 
fine  repair  shop  at  this  point  to  fix  up 
the  smashed  cars.  The  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  fix  the  track.  Charity  and 
philanthropy  are  repair  shops.  They  do 
not  remove  the  cause  of  htiman  wrecks.” 
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C^ENRY  FORD'S 

owa  ccrccr  qaalifiM 
him  toffcak  witk  caavictiaa 
akoat  kclpiag  nica  to  kol, 
tkoasaclvaa  Wk«a  ko  ara* 
a  aacckaaic  caraia^  $SJO  a 
weak,  kc  workad  aifkta  for 
a  jeweler  to  laaet  kia  rooai 
reat.  Tke  faoMaie  rootiag 
•yfteaa  aow  oacd  ia  tke  Ford 
float  araa  tke  oateoaie  od  a 
yovtkfal  flaa  to  »ake  fifty- 
ceat  watekeo.  He  latrodaced 
tke  eifkt-koar  day  ia  a  fow- 
er  float  wkeic  ke  weat  to 
leora  Moaetkia^  akout  elec¬ 
tricity  tkat  coald  kc  afflied 
to  kia  gaa-ca^ac  cofori- 
BMata.  After  workiaf  ai^kt 
aad  day  for  ycara  ea  kia 
idea  for  aa  iaeafcaairc  tw^ 
eyliadcr  ear.  kc  foaad  kha- 
•cK  oa  tke  tkreakold  of  aae- 
eeia  oaly  to  be  left,  at  tkirty. 
witk  a  wife  aad  ekild.  ao 
cafital  aad  ao  jok.  Mr.Ford'a 
fmcat  ofiaioaawcrefonaed 
ia  tke  thick  of  tke  day'a  work 
at  a  kcack  loa^  kcforc  ka  kad 
Iciaarc  to  iada]^  kia  fecaaat 
kokky  for  tke  rcatoratioa  of 
*  early  Aatcricaa  landnurka. 


The  Motor  Tourist 

Steps  on  the  Gas 

To  the  observing  tourist  behind  the  steering  wheel  it 
seems  as  if  half  the  population  were  born  gadabouts 
and  the  other  half  natural  mechanics.  Some  wayside 
tales  of  the  trials  and  humors  of  the  Qipsy  motorist 


by  Richard  A,  Martinsen 


T  TOW  long  you 
I  I  gonna  be  able  to 
X  X  get  away  from 
the  office  this 
summer,  George?”  says  the 
wife  in  millions  of  American 
homes  this  summer.  Al¬ 
lowing  for  geographic  vari- 
ations  the  conversation 
continues  something  like  • 
this. 

“Aw,  I  dunno.  Pretty 
busy  right  now,  Nell. 

Can’t  tell.  Mebbe  ten 
days.  Mebbe  two  weeks.” 

“Oh,  goody!  Then  we  can  drive  to  Santa 
Barbara!” 

“Santy  Barbara?  Luvomike!  That’s  three 
thousand  miles  ...  six  thousand  miles  in  two 
weeks.  G’night!” 

“Why,  George!  Six  thousand  miles  in  two 
weeks  is  only  four  hundred  miles  a  day.  What’s 
that — to  a  car  like  ours?  I’ve  often  heard  you 
tdlTom  Woolley:  ‘  ’At  little  bearcat  could  eat  up 
six  hundred  miles — easy! — between  dawn  and 
sundown.’  Were  you  just  boasting?  And 
think  of  the  money  we’d  save  by  camping  out! 
Why,  didn’t  you  read  the  story  about  the  fellow 
who  said  he  bought  a  car  and  took  his  whole 
family  across  the  continent  cheaper  than  he 
could  spend  his  vacation  at  home?” 

“I  chuckle  hoarsely,  Nell.  ’At  feller  was  the 
WMld’s  champion  hypnotist;  he  even  hypno¬ 
tised  himself!  But  let’s  see  ...  If  I  could  get 
Ikree  weeks  off — ’at’d  only  be  three  hundred 
miles  per  diem,  including  a  nice  stojvover  in 
Santy  Barbara.  Not  so  bad.  Not  so  bad!  All 
the  boys  at  the  office  have  crossed  the  conti¬ 
nent  once,  anyhow.  Jim’s  been  five  times. 
"N I  always  have  had  a  craving  to  give  the  little 
bus  a  genuwine  try-out.” 
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At  this  point  let  us  gen¬ 
tly  draw  the  curtain.  Troy 
has  fallen.  In  due  course 
George  and  Nell  will  inau¬ 
gurate  their  indolent  va¬ 
cation  program  of  three 
hundred  miles  per  diem — 
just  as  we  did — plus  an 
active  hour  to  take  up 
camp  and  another  still 
more  active  hour  to  set  it 
down  again.  George  will 
be  back  in  three  weeks  or 
so,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man.  The  pleasures  of  his 
first  hectic  argosying  will  have  been  seven- 
tenths  anticipation.  Three-tenths  will  be  ret¬ 
rospect.  But  one  must  live  and  learn.  He’ll 
go  again,  hold  resolutely  to  one  hundred  miles 
or  less  a  day,  and  love  it  every  minute.  .  .  . 

There’s  no  escaping  the  .^.M.D.  (.Annual 
Motor  Dialogue).  If  you  haven’t  had  yours 
yet  you’ll  get  it  all  right,  this  summer,  next 
spring,  two,  three  or  five  springs  hence,  but 
eventually,  sure  as  fate. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  motor  travel  was  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  the  leisure  class.  It|?  just  the 
opposite  now.  The  leisure  class  has  seen  .Amer¬ 
ica  first.  It  is  at  present  assiduously  engaged  in 
seeing  Newport,  Bar  Harbor,  Canada,  Mexico 
and  other  drouthless  lands.  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harriet — the  butcher,  the  baker  and  candle¬ 
stick  maker — you  and  I  and  our  neighbors  in 
our  teeming  multitudes — have  monopolized 
motor  travel  in  these  United  States. 

The  thirty-second  degree  gas  pioneer  can  no 
longer  be  identified  by  his  externals.  Try  it 
and  you’ll  get  a  brisk  shock,  as  I  did  one  eve¬ 
ning  last  summer  at  the  auto  camp  in  Quincy, 
California — one  of  the  best  municipal  camps  in 
the  country,  by  the  way;  it  furnished  free 


HORDES  of  motoring  tourists  hit  the 
trails  that  the  Martinsens  took  in  their 
leisurely  coast-to-coast  tour.  Be¬ 
tween  hunting  the  daily  mechanic  and 
the  nightly  camp,  they  have  ample 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  other  half 
lives,  observe  human  nature  at  its 
meanest  and  noblest,  and  go  adventur¬ 
ing  into  scenic  nooks  and  comers 
whenever  the  spirit  moves.  Along 
their  favorite  routes  the  amateur  vies 
with  the  professional  host  in  offering 
the  uncertain  hospitality  of  pay  camps, 
municipal  camps,  farmhouses,  and 
even  roadside  shacks  or  pup  tents. 
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electric  Ught,  stoves,  stove- wood  ready  split,  tent 
frames,  and  a  rare  coziness.  Dangling  his  lean 
shanks  comfortably  from  the  edge  of  the  tent 
floor  next  to  us  was  a  leathery-faced  individual 
of  ancient  vintage,  drooping  mustache,  and 
gently  twinkling  eyes.  He  was  the  typical 
stay-at-home  of  the  Sierra  hinterland.  His 
plump  helpmate,  bustling  around  behind  him 
in  her  homely  garb,  heightened  the  impression 
of  a  comfortable  permanency.  Their  car  beside 
the  tent  was  bonded  imder  a  canvas  drop. 
Obviously  old-timer  had  drifted  from  some 
peaceful  hamlet  down  the  line  for  a  change  of 
surroundings,  to  stimulate  his  whittling, 

“Where  jmh  from?”  he  greeted  amiably. 

“Los  An^ts,  this  trip.” 

“Un-hunh.  .  .  .  Coin’  far?” 

“I’ll  say  so!  Up  to  Canada,  then  clear  across 
the  continent  to  Maine.” 

“Un-himh.  .  .  .  Ef  yuh’ll  get  out  yore  nup 
I’ll  show  yuh  the  best  routes.” 

Veteran  Crooe-Country  Trappers 
“/^REAT  SCOTT,  man!  You  don’t  mean 
to  say  you’ve  come  from  the  east  coast 
already?  Why,  the  northern  routes  are  scarce¬ 
ly  open.” 

Old-timer  grinned.  “They  ain’t  so  bad. 
When  I  left  Lot  Angeles  a  coupla  months  back, 
though,  they  was  under  a  few  feet  of  snow.  I  had 
to  U^e  the  southern  route  to  SL  Loouie,  then 
N’Yawk,  an’  up  the  line  to  Canady.” 

“Well,  you  sure  are  finishing  up  early.” 

“Oh,  we  ain’t  done  just  yet.  We’ll  drift  along 
to  Los  Angeles,  see  if  anybody’s  robbed  the 
house — then  I’ve  promised  Martha  to  take  her 
to  Miami.  She’s  curious  about  the  boom 
they’re  havin’  down  thataway.” 

He  was  a  landscape  gardener,  it  developed, 
who  purchased  small,  run-down  estates,  im¬ 
proved  and  resold  them. 

“Things  grow  jest  as  fast  when  I  ain’t 
there,”  he  whimsically  confided.  “Why  stick 
aroimd?” 

No  less  surprising  than  the  ardent  landscape 
gardener-voyageur  was  the  female  Columbus 
who  whizzed  by  us  several  days  later  while  we 
were  loitering  in  a  south  Or^on  town.  She 
piloted  a  Ford.  Every  available  inch  of  that 
sturdy  flivver  was  crammed  with  children,  cats 
and  dogs.  There  were  four  of  the  former,  one 
a  mere  babe-in-arms,  and  two  each  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  varieties.  She  plied  from  Oregon,  through 
the  Idaho  desert,  to  Salt  Lake  City! 

In  the  drug-store  of  an  eastern  Colorado  town 
we  bumped  into  the  sweetest,  kindliest  pair  of 
home  folk  you’d  ever  care  to  see.  He  was  the 
acme  of  a  mild-mannered  grandpop.  She  was  a 
shy,  shrinking,  tender  Mother  Machree.  We 
fou^t  down  a  mutual  impulse  to  ask  them  to 
shelter  us  for  a  few  days,  it  would  have  been  so 
heavenly  merely  to  b^k  in  the  reflected  radi¬ 
ance  of  their  innocence.  Eventually,  however. 
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we  succeeded  in  dragging  ourselves  from  the 
place,  gritted  our  teeth,  and  reembarked. 

The  road  was  infernal.  We  were  jouncing 
along  at  thirty  miles,  entirely  too  fast  for  com¬ 
fort,  when  a  harsh  siren  demanded  right  of  way. 
W«  pulled  aside.  A  low-slung,  high-power^ 
sportster  lurched  by  us  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  At 
the  wheel  hunched  Father  Machree,  handling 
his  monster  with  the  bored  nonchalance  of  a 
De  Palma.  Mother  Machree  leaned  out,  smil¬ 
ing,  and  waved  a  subtly  derisive  hand  as  they 
swept  pwist. 

If  that  bashful  couple  ever  dropped  below 
forty-five  miles,  it  wasn’t  while  they  were  within 
sight  of  us.  They  had  come  from  New  York 
State,  according  to-  their  license,  and  intended 
to  get  back  pronto. 

It  is  too  bad  that  no  fixed  set  of  rules  can  be 
evolved  to  guide  the  neophyte.  Conditions 
change  too  rapidly.  Toiuing,  moreover,  like  sea¬ 
sickness  and  life,  must  be  experienced  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Hence,  although  our  last  excursion 
took  us  from  Los  Angeles  to  Portland,  up  the 
Pacific  coast,  thence  diagonally  east  and  south 
to  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  thence  east  and  north 
a^in  to  Maine,  and  our  mileage  had  topped  the 
eight  thousand  notch  before  we  called  it  a  trip, 
I  would  hazard  but  two  specific  prophecies:  the 
roads  in  no  man’s  land — that  broad  slab  north 
to  Canada  and  south  to  Mexico,  between  St 
Louis  and  Denver — where  there  isn’t  enough 
paving  to  shake  a  stick  at,  will  prove  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  urban  motorite;  and  offers  of  fried 
chicken,  chicken  Maryland,  chicken  southern 
style,  or  just  plain  chicken,  will  haunt  him  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Now  East  may  be  East  and  West,  West; 
nevertheless  the  twain  must  meet  somewhere. 
They  do.  The  rialto  of  true  cosmopolites  is  no 
longer  Broadway,  New  York,  but  Broadway, 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  or  Minnesota.  The  farmer 
nuninatively  sucking  a  straw  on  his  once  se¬ 
questered  doorstep  is  the  real  worldling  ri 
today.  The  highway  furnishes  him  a  liberal 
education.  To  many  of  him  it  is  also  a  horn  of 
plenty.  If  the  “Rooms  for  Tourists,”  “Fresh 
Eggs,  Milk,  Butter,”  “Vegetables,”  “Fruit,” 
and  “Cider”  signs  strewn  across  the  continent 
were  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  reach  from 
Capricorn  to  Gemini. 

Despite  all  this,  the  farmer  himself  appears 
to  be  the  greatest  single  victim  of  transcon- 
tinitis.  En  route  from  Oregon  to  Missouri 
we  met  what  seemed  to  be  the  entire  Mid- 
West,  save  only  Kansas,  larruping  blithely 
coastward.  Nebraska,  Miimesota,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohio — who  could  be  left  to  till  the 
bonny  com,  to  shock  the  oats  and  wheat?  Yet 
the  Mid-West  farms  and  cities  we  traversed 
were  flourishing  undimmed,  both  in  the  matte: 
of  acres  under  culvitation  and  local  population. 

Kansans  are  genuinely  friendly  to  the  itiner¬ 
ant  tenderwheel,  regarded  by  too  many  other 


folk  as  a  legitimate  prey  on  whom  there  is  no 
closed  season.  But  Kansans  are  not  long-dis¬ 
tance  motorists,  nor  do  they  take  much  stock 
in  that  form  of  gay  frivolity.  Thrice  they 
sought  to  impress  and  put  me  to  some  useful 
work  in  the  harvest  helds.  What  earthly  ob¬ 
ject  could  I  have  in  hitting  the  road,  thev  curi¬ 
ously  inquired,  if  I  wasn’t  hunting  a  job?  It 
was  with  difficulty  I  made  them  understand 
that  I  was  running  away  from  one. 

“So  that’s  it,  hey!”  snorted  one  grizzled  citi¬ 
zen  scornfully.  “I’ve  often  wondered  why  so 
many  thousand  folks  go  flyin’  about  the  coun¬ 
try!” 

The  public  attitude  of  that  sovereign  state, 
no  doubt,  finds  its  reflection  in  the  roads. 
When  I  sought  information  of  a  veteran  trav¬ 
eler  before  our  first  long  trip,  some  years  ago, 
he  laughingly  declared: 

“Sonny,  all  roads  may  be  divided  into  five 
general  types:  paved,  graveled,  graded,  unim¬ 
proved — and  Kansas.” 


The  summary  holds  good  today.  The  two 


Cros«-eouDtry  motor  travel  ia  making  more  tol¬ 
erant  and  broad-minded  citizens  out  of  thousands 
of  Americans  by  giving  them  a  sense  of  kinship 
with  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  these  camps  under  pine-tree  and  palm 
■cans  nothing  to  the  leisurely  tourist.  Between 
these  extremes  he  passes  through  states  with 
iadividualities  so  distinct  that  crossing  the  line 


coasts  largely  monopolize  the  paving.  Heading 
inland  you  strike  successively  the  other  zones — 
and  finally  Kansas.  The  e.xplanation  of  Kan¬ 
sas  roads  has  baffled  our  leading  psychologists, 
not  to  mention  three  hundred  frenzied  Kansas 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Perhaps  the  richest 
state  of  the  Union  craves  no  help  from  tourist 
shekels.  At  all  events  Kansas  roads  appear  to 
be  plenty  good  enough  for  Kansas.  The  rest 


ii  like  abruptly  entering  another  country.  of  the  land,  which  gets  SUch  a  kick  OUt  of 
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poking  fun  at  the  overburdened  farmer  and 
his  sun-scorched  fields,  can  go  soak  its  head. 

Miimesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and  Mis¬ 
souri  are  stepifing  right  up  in  the  front  rank  of 
good  road  states.  Kansas  with  her  ruts  and 
gumbo  hasn’t,  isn’t,  and  apparently  doesn’t  in¬ 
tend  to.  That’s  that.  Fair  enough.  But  why 
rub  it  in  by  prominently  featured  signs: 

“Speed  L»mU — 45  tmles." 

As  you  ply  from  the  cool,  temperate  shores  of 
the  blue  Pa^c,  or  vice  versa,  into  a  sweltering 
mid-continent  and  east,  the  porus  tent  offers 
the  best  chance  of  relief.  Hotd  rooms  are  prone 
to  be  stifling. 

Motor  camps,  unfortunately,  diminish  both 
in  quality  and  quantity  as  you  proceed  east¬ 
ward,  particularly  from  Colorado  to  Ohio.  Pay 
camps  in  that  Mid-Western  stretch  are  rela¬ 
tively  few;  municipal  camps  too  often  scandal¬ 
ously  dirty,  primitive  and  unsheltered.  The 
best  solution  is  a  roadside  oat  field,  when  the 
oats  are  in  shock,  or  the  yard  of  some  little  red 
school.  This  may  not  work  out  so  well,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  tormented  owner  of  the  oat  field  or 
the  school  authorities  get  wind  of  you. 

Grass-grown  wilds  or  bosky  dells  would  be 
ideal  for  camping.  But  in  the  Mid-West,  alas, 
they  make  no  specialty  of  such  things.  They 
specialize  in  flies.  If  not  flies,  then  gnats.  If  not 
gnats,  jiggers,  perhaps,  or  ticks.  There  are  mos¬ 
quitoes  too,  erf  course,  although  those  winged 
swordfish  are  a  specialty  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Pot-Luck  at  Tourist  Camps 


CHOOSING  the  camp  at  dusk,  after  a  long 
day’s  travel,  is  altogether  as  fascinating  a 
game  as  blind  man’s  buff.  There  may  be  a 
dozen  other  camps  within  the  radius  of  a  mile. 
There  may  not.  Anyhow,  you’re  too  dog-tired 
to  investigate.  The  chances  are  you'll  patronize 
the  one  in  front  of  you — not  infrequently  to 
your  viist  sorrow.  One  evening  at  Modesto 
we  strayed  into  what  looked  like  a  passably 
decent  camping  grove  and  paid  our  fee.  The 
tent  sites,  it  developed,  bordered  a  turgid, 
muddy  stream. 

Odds  and  ends  from  previous  camping  parties 
lay  ankle-deep,  everywhere,  in  the  dust.  Flies 
were  million  and  merefless.  There  were  no 
washing  facilities.  The  half-naked  children 
and  their  parents  encamped  on  one  side  of  us, 
from  all  outward  indications,  had  little  need  for 
them.  Neither  had  the  blue-denim  wanderers, 
reconstructing  a  Ford  on  the  other  side.  When 
the  evening  was  sped,  these  latter  citizens 
merely  removed  shoes  and  stockings,  spread 
a  bla^et  in  the  dust  beneath  their  flivver,  and 
called  it  a  day.  My  first  matutinal  impression 
was  a  pair  of  huge,  bare  feet — each  sole  featur¬ 
ing  a  detailed  map  of  the  United  States — shame- 
le^y  thrust  out  at  me  from  under  the  hood  of 
that  machine.  Decidedly  a  new  use  for  Fords! 
California  has  averagely  the  best  camps;  it 


is  no  longer  necessary  to  pack  a  large  equip, 
ment  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  that  matter. 
Cabin  camps,  which  offer  all  facilities,  are  thick 
as  freckles  and  steadily  augmenting;  but  from 
the  incident  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Golden  State  has  also  some  fearful  ones. 
At  Susanville  tin  cans — and  worse — ^lay  so  thick 
across  three  acres  of  ground  there  was  no  room 
to  pitch  a  tent  without  first  shoveling  dearance. 

All  in  all  the  budding  tenderwheel  had  best 
dismiss  municipal  camps  entirely  from  his  reck¬ 
oning;  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  they  are 
for  one  reason  or  another  so  unsatisfactory'  the 
self-respecting  will  patronize  them  only  as  a  last 
resort.  Tbe  two  bek  municipal  camps  along  the 
routes  we’ve  travded  recently  are  at  Quincy, 
California,  and  Carthage,  in  the  Missouri 
Ozarks.  Quincy’s  advantages  have  already 
been  described.  Carthage  offers  a  cook-house 
with  a  battery  (rf  gas-stoves,  two  eating  pavil¬ 
ions  of  stone,  sin^  and  running  hot  water, 
lights,  and  commodious  shower  rooms.  An  af¬ 
fable  caretaker  informed  me  he  was  hounding 
the  supervisors  for  ice-water,  and  intended  to 
get  it,  by  gum!” 

Many  states  have  individualities  so  distinct 
that  crossing  the  line  is  like  abruptly  entering 
another  country.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  you  turn  from  the  aromatic  Oregon  puK- 
land  into  the  flat,  blistering  saucer  of  the  Idaho 
sage,  again  on  quitting  Idaho  for  the  cool  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  Utah  hills,  and  still  again  on  leaving 
Utah  for  the  arid  wastes  of  southern  Wyoming. 

Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  has  been  a  bustling 
coal  town  for  twenty  years.  At  first  glance  it 
struck  us  as  nowise  different  from  other  desert 
towns,  save  that  it  was  larger.  Yet  something 
was  peculiarly  missing.  Suddenly  the  truth 
dawned.  The  town  thermometers  could  never 
register  a  himdred  in  the  shade  because  there 
was  no  shade.  In  all  Rock  Springs,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  solitary  shrub  or  tree. 

“Why  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  didn’t  the 
early  settlers  {rfant  trees?”  I  asked  a  saturnine 
hotd  man. 

“No  water.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  the  wealthy  citizens  import 
them  now — and  irrigate?” 

“No  good.  Feller  tried  it.” 

“What  happened?” 

“No  soil.  Trees  died.” 

Even  the  hardy  sage  and  mesquite  find  some 
stretches  in  southwestern  Wyoming  beyond 
them.  After  sampling  their  merciless  desola¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  cinch  any  tenderwheel  who  hears 
the  mournful  cowboy  wail,  “Take  all  the  wodd, 
but  leave  me  my  Wy-o-o-ming,”  will  lustily  i*- 
join:  “You  bet!” 

A  hundred  and  ten  thousand  cars  carried 
visitors  into  the  national  parks  last  season. 
The  value  of  the  tourist  trade  to  California 
alone  is  estimated  at  1500,000,000  a  year. 
Motorists  burned  up  the  roads  so  briskly  in 
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1925  it  took  sixty  million  tires  to  keep  them 
going. 

Half  our  Americans  are  natural-born  tour¬ 
ists.  The  other  half  are  natural  mechanics  or 
mechanics  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  remarking 
that  the  motor  industry  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  President  Charles  Clifton  of 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  recently  failed  to  take  that  into  consid¬ 
eration.  He  credited  the  industry  with  furnish¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  for  a  scant  3.200,000  souls.  In- 
duding  the  tourist  trade  and  all  mechanics, 
actual  and  alleged,  the  total  is  nearer  triple  that. 

Fifty  million  Americans  know  how  to  drive 
tars,  but  scarcely  one  per  cent  knows  how  to 
get  them  started  again  once  the  dam  things 
quit.  It  should  be  a  capital  offense  for  a  tender- 
wheel  to  try  and  cross  the  continent  without 
at  least  a  reasonable  understanding  of  the  in- 
ades  of  his  car.  But  it  isn’t.  Accordingly  the 
hw  of  supply  and  demand  functions  briskly  on. 
lOien  the  car  quits  he  can  always  find  some- 
liody  to  tinker  with  it. 

The  Annual  Motor  Dialogue  is  closely  paral- 
Wed  throughout  the  land  each  spring  by  an¬ 


other  A.M.D.,  the  Annual  Mechanical  Decision, 
which  goes  something  like  this; 

“The  old  farm,  Miranda,  ain’t  what  she  used 
to  be.” 

“No,  Silas.  We  lost  money  last  year.  With 
the  price  of  com  still  skiddln’  down,  I  don’t 
know  what’s  goin’  to  become  of  us.” 

“Yeh,  it’s  sure  disheartenin’.  Work  my  fin¬ 
gers  to  the  bone  an’  don’t  get  nowhere.  I  got  a 
mind  to  switch  to  somethin’  that  will  pay.” 

‘Good  lands,  Silas!  What  you  goin’  to  be?” 

“An  otterbile  mechanic,  by  gravy!” 

“But  you  don’t  know  anything  about  otter- 
bUes!” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Neither  does  the  birds 
which  own  them.  Besides,  I  I’am  easy — and, 
Mirandy,  you  know  I  always  was  a  go^  hand 
to  swing  a  wrench.” 

So  that  summer  a  red  gasoline  pump  springs 
up  in  front  of  Silas’  old  barn  on  the  highway. 
On  the  barn  itself  appears  the  illuminating  sign: 
“Garage.”  Shortly  thereafter  Silas  begins  to 
educate  himself,  and  earn  a  comfortable  living 
while  he’s  doing  it. 

[Continued  on  page  182] 


‘*C«mp  out  with  your  own  equipment,"  the  ex¬ 
perienced  motor  tourieta  advise,  “provided  you  do 
not  plan  to  average  more  than  one  hundred  miles  a 
day;  otherwise,  hy  all  means  travel  light  and  pat¬ 
ronize  hotels  if  your  pocketbook  permits."  Half 
the  fun  of  the  game  is  in  taking  pot  luck  with 
uncertain  roadside  accommodations.  They  make 
the  search  for  the  evening  meal  a  daily  adventure. 


A  Short 

'  Howard 
Brubaker 


HEN  the  tail-light  of  the 
motorcar  had  disappeared 
around  a  curve  in  the  drive¬ 
way  Blake  Harley  turned  to 
his  young  hostess;  a  dim 
white  figure  on  the  shadowy 
veranda. 

“How  do  you  like  Mrs.  Buford?” 

“She’s  my  husband’s  mother,”  Hazel  re¬ 
plied,  “and  I  love  her.” 

Harley  pretended  not  to  have  heard  her 
answer. 

“How  do  you  like  Mrs.  Buford?” 

“She’s  fine.  Of  course,  she’s  dignified  and 
proper  and  all  that,  but  she’s  a  square  shooter. 
And  she’s  been  awfully  good  to  me.” 

A  little  louder  this  time  and  more  distinctly: 


“How  do  you  like  Mrs.  Buford?  If  you  miss 
this  one,  you’re  out.” 

“What  do  you  think  this  is,  a  night  school?” 

“I  thought  so,”  Harley  said  ambiguously. 

“Well,  it  isn’t.  It’s  a  dancing  school  and 
you  promised  to  teach  me  the  Charleston.” 

They  put  a  record  on  the  machine  inside  the 
open  French  windows  and  danced  on  the  wide 
veranda,  until  Hazel  knew  as  much  about  the 
Charleston  as  her  teacher  did,  and  a  little 
more.  Presently  they  sat  down  to  cool  off. 
It  was  a  fragrant  evening  in  late  August  and 
there  were  pools  of  moonlight  and  Mands  of 
shrubbery  on  the  Buford  lawn  that  rolled  away 
to  High  Street. 

“Some  night!”  said  Harley.  They  agreed 
about  this  matter.  The  young  woman  felt 
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The  story  of  a  spirited  girl  who 
jazzed  up  a  small-town  aristocracy 


that  she  had  not  acquitted  herself  quite  hand¬ 
somely  in  her  last  talk  and  she  tried  again. 

“Pretty  soft  for  li’l  Hazel!  A  year  ago  I  was 
a  pale,  skinny  kid  lugging  a  tray  in  Mother’s 
boarding  house  in  Gregory.  Only  one  season 
in  the  sticks  and  look  what  I’ve  got.  I’m  ten 
pounds  heavier  and  I  have  a  home  grown  com¬ 
plexion  and  the  best  husband  ever  constructed 
and  a  mother-in-law  that  will  do  anything  for 
ine  and  a  nice  bus  to  drive  and  a  hne  big  house 
in  a  sweet  little  town.” 

“It’s  nice  in  Newtown  all  right,”  Harley 
conceded,  ‘‘if  you  can’t  live  in  Gregory.” 

“You’ve  come  to  the  wrong  house  to  p^dle 
Gregory — I  bit  on  that  one  once.”  Hazel 
silent  for  the  space  of  three  cricket  chirps. 
■Right  this  minute  the  mob  is  fighting  to  get  on 
the  cars  down  on  Jackson  Street  and  every¬ 
thing  is  hot  and  messy  and  the  gang  is  crowding 


into  the  movies  and  the  news  kids  are  yelling. 
‘Yah,  Grep  win!’  I  can  almost  hear  the  old 
trolley  shrieking  on  the  rails  where  it  turns  from 
Grant  into  Thirteenth.  Bells  ringing — cars 
honking — horrible  racket!” 

“Yes,”  said  Harley,  “and  your  little  shell¬ 
like  ear  is  aching  for  that  racket  this  very 
minute.  You  can’t  high-hat  your  Uncle  Dud¬ 
ley.  I’m  the  original  John  \V.  Wiseguy.” 

Hazel  properly  ignored  this  ridiculous  remark. 

“I  suppose  they  think  they  fixed  it  up  pretty 
nifty  out  at  Riverview  Park,  from  what  I  read 
in  the  papers.  I’ll  bet  it’s  a  sketch — all  lit  up 
like  a  birthday  cake  with  hot  dog  and  peanut 
smells  and  saxophone  players  dying  in  horrible 
agony  all  over  the  place  and  boobs  dancing 
their  lep  off.  That’s  a  way  to  spend  a  hot 
summer  night!” 

“A  bad  case  of  homesickness.  I’ll  say.  They 
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ought  to  let  you  go  down  to  the  city  and  get  an 
eyeful  once  in  a  while.” 

“You  talk  as  if  they  were  my  keepers. 
You’d  think  I  was  one  of  those — ^listen,  Blake, 
poor  father  used  to  have  a  bathroom  song, 
‘I’m  only  a  bird  in  a  gilded  cage.’  All  right, 
you  make  a  wise  crack  like  that  to  James  if  you 
want  to  get  tossed  over  into  the  lilacs.” 

“So  friend  husband  feels  a  little  touchy  on 
that  subject,  huh?  Well,  I’ll  watch  my  step.” 

“Trouble  with  you  fellows  from  the  Class  B 
cities  you  think  we’re  dead  ones  out  here  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  spend  all  our  ni^ts  juggling 
our  feet  and  mak^  comk  on  the  piano.” 

“That’s  a  hot  one  from  you,  too,  Haze. 
Ted  Jefferson  told  me  your  old  nickname  was 
little  ‘Twinkletoes’  and  he  said  you  could  beat 
the  piano  imtil  it  shrieked  for  mercy.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  live  in  Gregory  to  annoy 
the  piano.  Come  in  and  I’ll  tickle  the  baby 
grand  for  you  right  now.” 

“Before  Mother  and  James  come  home  from 
the  hospital  meeting?”  asked  the  cynical 
Harley.  “All  right,  I’m  on.” 

Hazel  BUFORD  lay  awake  that  night 
hating  Blake  Harley.  She  hated  him  be¬ 
cause  he  said  things  that  were  so  outrageous 
and  so  true;  because  he  knew  what  a  stranger 
had  no  business  to  know;  because  he  had  for^ 
her  to  make  damaging  admissions.  She  hated 
him  because  in  speech  and  dress  and  manner 
he  represented  that  ugly,  big,  noisy  Gregory 
which  she  had  kicked  out  of  her  life  forever — 
and  still  loved  passionately. 

As  the  wife  of  James  Buford,  banker,  and  as 
the  daughter-in-law  of  the  little  town’s  social 
arbiter,  she  was  a  part  of  all  that  was  best  in 
Newtown  society  and  she  longed  for  the  gaiety 
of  the  firemen’s  ball,  she  wanted  to  gather  the 
boarders  around  the  piano  and  lure  them  to 
song,  she  wanted  to  run  down  to  Riverview  on 
the  trolley  with  somebody  like  George  Bamby, 
a  brakeman  on  the  G.  &  £.  and  dance  holes  in 
her  stockings. 

“Some  social  light!”  she  said  to  herself. 

The  air  was  clean  and  fragrant  in  Newtown 
and  her  nose  itched  for  the  soft-coal  smoke  of 
the  railroad  yards.  She  was  getting  to  be  one 
of  the  best  woman  golfers  in  the  country  club, 
but  what  she  really  wanted  was  to  sit  in  the 
Gregory  grandstand  and  kid  the  visiting  base¬ 
ball  team. 

“You  poor  fish!” — thus  she  addressed  this 
perverse  self.  “You’re  hankering  for  people 
who  are  not  worth  James’  little  finger.” 

To  which  the  perverse  self  replied: 

“Why  did  they  give  me  the  pickle-eye  when 
they  came  home  from  the  meeting  and  found 
me  doing  jazz  for  Blake  Harley?  Why  did 
he  fold  up  so  quickly  and  hand  me  one  of  those 
nasty  grins  out  of  the  northeast  comer  of  his 
eye?  That  boy  is  too  wise  for  his  own  good — 


or  mine.  I  wish  he’d  hurry  and  finish  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  Newtown,  whatever  it  is,  and  beat  it  for 
that  dear  Gregory.  I  don’t  know  whether  1 
wish  it  or  not.  I  don’t  know  what  I  wish. 
I’ve  got  the  blues.” 

Since  she  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
jazz,  she  had  to  make  a  little  song  out  of  that: 

I  got  the  bloo — oos! 

The  blueblood  Buford  blues. 

And  so  she  giggled  into  her  pillow  and 
bounced  out  of  her  depression. 

Next  evening  her  mood  sagged  again. 
Nature  had  changed  her  mind  overnight  and 
there  was  a  chill,  rainy  twilight.  As  Hazel 
waited  for  James  to  come  home  to  dinner  she 
could  see  through  the  splashed  windows  the 
blue  ^ruces  waving  in  the  wet  wind  and  the 
rhododendrons  looking  like  bushes  full  of  soggy 
sponges.  To  this  city  sparrow  the  country 
always  seemed  gloomy  in  the  rain.  She  glanced 
at  her  wrist  watch.  Six.  In  Gregory  people 
would  be  hurrying  home  on  shining  pavements, 
packing  into  cars  smelling  of  wet  rubber,  laugh¬ 
ing  as  tired  people  do  when  released  from  toil, 
the  theaters  blazing  with  invitations  to  fool¬ 
ishness. 

At  the  Rathbum  boarding  house  there  would 
now  be  bustle  and  preparation  and  odors  of 
impending  dinner,  the  boarders  coming  home, 
Sopranna  the  colored  waitress  dropping  things. 
Mother  in  a  jam — Mother  was  always  in  a 
jam —  “Lady”  Buford  was  never  in  a  jam. 

By  a  simple  mental  process  Hazel  was  back 
in  the  boarding  house  again.  There  were 
problems  to  solve,  jobs  for  a  skillful  hand  and 
nimble  head.  She  was  again  the  little  captain 
of  her  little  company  of  cook  and  waitress, 
of  bachelor  clerks  and  cops  and  traveling  men. 
The  boys  wouldn’t  be  going  out  much  on  a 
night  like  this.  They’d  hang  around  her  piano 
and  bellow  their  heads  off — ^just  as  they  did  on 
that  memorable  night  when  James  Buford 
of  Newtown  came  and  saw  and  was  permanent¬ 
ly  conquered.  Permanently?  Sometimes  Hazel 
wondered.  Maybe  the  white  lights  of  Gregory 
had  dazzled  him  and  made  him  run  off  the  road. 

James  had  seemed  to  love  her  then  because 
she  was  so  different  from  his  environment; 
ever  since  he  had  been  doing  his  kindly  best  to 
remake  her  in  the  image  of  his  widowed  mother, 
to  groom  her  for  the  position  she  was  to  occupy. 
At  thirty  he  would  be  the  president,  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  of  the  Farmers’  Loan  Bank.  Some  day  ^ 
this  big  house  would  be  all  their  own.  Life  j 
stretched  out  safe  and  spacious  before  her, 
and  here  she  was  aching  for  the  sounds  and 
smells  of  a  second-rate  boarding  house  in 
Gregory.  She  was  on  the  citadel  and  she 
longed  for  the  warm  human  life  of  the  valley. 

“I’m  a  hopeless  low-brow — a  low-brow  on  (I 
High  Street.  They  know  it,  and  they’re  trying  |j 
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to  do  me  over.  They  want  to  make  me  old 
before  my  time — ”  She  had  to  laugh  at  that 
one  herself  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  piquant 
face  in  the  wide  mirror  over  the  fireplace. 
She  knew  she  was  really  younger  than  the  white, 
tired  little  drudge  who  had  carried  heavy  trays 
and  kicked  ojien  the  service  door.  And  if  she 
was  no  raving  beauty,  she  was  pretty  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

“Probably  Cinderella  had  her  troubles,  too, 
after  she  got  into  fast  company.  I’ll  bet  she 
often  wanted  to  crawl  back  in  the  ashes  and 
have  an  old  home  week.” 

Thus  Hazel  spiritually  bounced  again,  and 
now  there  was  the  sound  of  James’  tires  on  the 
crushed  stone,  and  she  ran  to  meet  him  on  feet 
that  did  a  fimny  little  caricature  of  a  Charleston. 

“Come  in,  ol’  Jim-Jams!  You’re  all  wet.” 

There  it  was  again.  She  had  not  meant  to 
use  that  silly  name.  James  responded  warmly 
to  her  caress,  but  she  caught  a  furtive  look  Over 
her  shoulder  that  meant:  “Did  Mother  hear?” 
That  stickler  for  dignity  had  always  insisted 
that  her  son  should  be  called,  “James”  even 
when  he  was  a  child. 

“  ’Sense  it,  please.  Wrong  number.” 

“You  can  call  me  anything  you  like,”  said 
James,  “as  long  as  we’re  alone.” 

“Why  did  I  pick  on  this  guy  to  love?”  Hazel 
asked  the  world.  “But  I  did — and  I  do.” 

The  talk  at  dinner  was  mainly  about  the 
Hospital  Fund  Carnival,  into  which  Mrs. 
Buford  had  thrown  the  full  weight  of  her  pat¬ 
ronage.  These  festivities  were  to  be  held  in 
early  September  in  Maple  Place,  the  funny 
short  thoroughfare  which  ran  from  Main 
Street  to  the  river.  The  householders  there 
had  given  their  consent;  the  block  was  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  world  for  two  days,  lined  with 
booths  and  shows  and  known  as  “Joytown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Laughing  Ladaga.”  Com¬ 
mittees  were  hard  at  work  and  the  affair  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  brilliant  social  and  financial  suc¬ 
cess. 

Hazel’s  own  part  in  the  gaieties  was  not  as 
yet  clearly  defined.  She  had  promptly  offered 
her  services  to  the  commissary  department  but 
without  success. 

“Oh,  we  shall  need  you  for  something  much 
more  important  than  that,  dear,”  Mother 
Buford  had  replied.  That,  Hazel  knew,  was 
Mother’s  sweet,  gentle  way  of  saying,  “This  is 
not  the  time  to  display  the  family  skeleton. 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  boarding  house.” 

Hazel  could  never  seem  to  remember  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  humble  background.  Some¬ 
times  there  had  been  awkward  scenes.  .  Once 
there  had  been  an  important  literary  lion  in 
town  for  a  lecture,  and  he  had  fallen  naturally 
to  Lady  Buford’s  lot.  He  was  top-lofty  in 
speech  and  manner  and  to  Hazel  he  seemed 
about  nine-tenths  bunk. 


“Did  you  ever  shoot  big  game?”  this  literary 
light  had  asked  his  younger  hostess. 

“I  never  did,”  she  answered.  “But  I’ve 
shot  biscuits,  if  that  helps  any.” 

This  deflated  the  guest  wholesomely,  but 
Mother  Buford  was  pained. 

Tonight  the  young  lady  tried  another  line. 

“I  could  do  something  about  the  dancing — 
organize  a  crowd  of  girls  to  dance  in  the  street. 
I  saw  that  done  once  in  Gregory  and  it  was 
lovely.  They  could  pass  the  tambourine  and 
get  a  lot  of  jack — I  mean — ”  this  in  deference 
to  Mother  Buford  who  did  not  understand 
modern  languages — “collect  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  the  fund.” 

“That  might  be  good.  dear.  We  must  con¬ 
sider  it  carefully.  We  mustn’t  rush  into 
things.” 

“Easy  does  it,”  added  James,  who  spoke  in 
his  dual  r61e  of  husband  of  Hazel  and  treasurer 
of  the  Carnival. 

“.Always  putting  on  the  brakes  and  flashing 
the  stofJight,”  was  Hazel’s  angry  thought. 
She  knew  what  would  happen  next.  Mother 
and  husband  would  take  the  matter  under  ad¬ 
visement  and  hand  down  a  decision.  She  had 
never  known  James  to  do  a  hasty  or  impulsive 
thing — except  to  fall  in  love  with  her  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  maybe  he  regretted  that 
rash  act. 

When  the  expected  decision  came  the  next 
morning  after  James  had  gone  to  work,  Mrs. 
Buford  was  so  sweet  and  tactful  about  it  as  to 
disarm  the  younger  woman. 

“Of  course  you  may  carr>’  out  this  dancing 
play,  dear,  if  you  like — only — ”  (“I  knew 
there  was  a  catch  in  it  some  place,”  thought 
Hazel)  “ — only  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  do  without  your 
help.  I  have  a  thousand-and-one  things  to 
do  in  a  week,  and  I’m  not  as  strong  as  I  used  to 
be.  I  expected  to  lean  pretty  heavily  upon 
you — but  of  course — ” 

In  a  free  translation  this  meant  that  Hazel 
was  to  be  a  combination  secretary,  chauffeur, 
and  maid-of-all-work,  always  working  under 
that  eagle  eye.  But  since  Mother  Buford  made 
such  a  personal  matter  of  it  Hazel  could  only 
say: 

“.All  righty;  I’ll  help  you  all  I  can.  Maybe,” 
she  added,  “we  can  make  this  Blake  Harley 
do  some  of  the  dirty  work.  He  seems  to  belong 
to  the  army  of  the  unemployed.” 

“That  reminds  me — just  how  much  do  we 
know  about  Mr.  Harley?” 

“I  don’t  know  much.  He’s  a  good  dancer 
and  fun  to  talk  to,  but  that's  as  far  as  I’ve 
got.  Of  course  he  knows  Ted  Jefferson  in 
Gregory,  but  Ted  knows  all  kinds  of  people 
so  that  doesn’t  mean  anything.  James  seems 
to  like  him.” 

“Yes,  James  has  some  business  transactions 
with  him — I  don’t  know  just  what.  Of  course 
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we  have  to  be  agreeable,  but  I  wonder  whether 
I  haven’t  encouraged  him  too  much.  It  isn’t 
as  if  we  know  all  about  him.” 

Again  Hazel  translated  into  English:  “Go 
slow  with  this  lad.” 

“Well,  taking  care  of  myself  is  one  of  the 
best  things  I  do.  I  always  had  to  be  nice  to 
the  customers  back  home,  but  once  in  a  while 
there  would  be  somebody  who  couldn’t  imder- 
stand  kindness.  Then  I  had  to  treat  ’em 
rough.” 

“I  know  that,  dear.  This  is  no  criticism  of 
you.  I  was  only  thinking  of  our  duty  to  our 
position.” 

“Duty  to  our  position”  was  always  a  hard 
pill  for  Hazel  to  swallow.  Here  was  a  small 
tovm,  not  old  as  history  counts  age,  not  rich 
by  dty  standards,  not  far  from  the  cornfields 
in  any  direction.  Yet  it  had  hard  social 
strata  and  Mrs.  Buford  belonged  in  the  top 
layer. 

It  was  not  so  hard  to  make  allowances  for 
her.  Elderly  people  had  “proud  flesh.”  Ha¬ 
zel’s  own  mother  was  full  of  assorted  prides,  and 
Heaven  knew  she  had  precious  little  to  be  up¬ 
stage  about.  But  it  was  different  about  James. 
He  had  been  to  college,  he  had  traveled,  he  had 
been  to  the  war.  Young  people  ought  to  stand 
together  against  the  common  enemy.  After 
all.  Mother  Buford  had  been  drafted  into  ac¬ 
cepting  this  marriage  but  James  had  been  a 
volunteer. 

Hazel  summed  up  her  present  position  in 
this  fashion.  Mother  Buford  had  a  habit 
of  running  things  and  Hazel  was  one  of  the 
things.  Mother  Buford  never  shrank  from  a 
duty  and  Hazel  was  a  duty. 

This  time  the  young  woman  scarcely  bounced 
at  all.  She  felt  herself  hedged  in  by  forces 
that  were  too  big  for  her,  confined 'in  a  stuffy 
room.  As  she  went  about  with  James’  mother 
helping  in  the  petty  details  of  the  Carnival  she 
took  on  the  subdued  color  of  her  background. 
She  no  longer  laughed  so  easily  or  broke  so 
spontaneously  into  song.  The  only  disease 
she  had  left  was  youth  and  that  was  an  ailment 
that  time  would  cure. 

In  such  a  situation  Blake  Harley  was  like  a 
spark  to  gxmpowder — and  gunpowder  can  be 
extremely  explosive  when  confined. 

In  one  way  or  another  she  managed  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  Harley  during  that  busy  week. 
He  made  himself  useful  and  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Buford  and  her  lieutenants  and  that  cautious 
lady  set  aside  her  prejudices  for  the  good  of  the 
cause. 

He  rode  about  town  with  Hazel  in  her  car, 
together  they  brought  supplies  and  decorations, 
borrowed  furnishings  from  citizens,  traced  er¬ 
rant  carpenters  to  their  lairs,  bullied  reluctant 
electricians.  They  went  out  into  the  country 
to  get  flowers  and  fruit;  their  duties  took  them 


to  the  country  club  where  they  combined  plea¬ 
sure  with  business  and  had  a  set  of  tennis,  a 
swim,  and  another  try  at  the  Charleston. 

Harley  was  a  lively,  nimble-witted,  nimble¬ 
footed  youth  with  polished  shoes  and  polished 
hair.  He  was  distinctly  good  looking,  though 
Hazel  felt  that  he  had  not  taken  his  face  out¬ 
doors  enough  in  the  daytime  and  that  his  hands 
showed  the  lack  of  exercise.  He  spoke  her 
language,  sang  her  songs,  and  laughed  at  her 
jokes.  Her  spiritual  need  was  to  entertain  and 
to  be  entertained  and  Blake  Harley  filled  the 
bill.  She  was  thirsty  for  life  and  if  there  wasn’t 
any  life  on  tap  she  would  take  a  substitute. 

“I’ll  have  some  fun,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“if  I  have  to  patronize  a  fun-runner.” 

Her  reticences  gradually  broke  down  under 
this  intimacy.  He  was  so  “wise”  that  it  seemed 
absurd  to  try  to  keep  things  from  him. 

“All  rested  up  and  nothing  to  do,”  she  told 
him  in  one  of  these  confidential  moments. 
“The  only  job  I  have  is  to  count  the  laimdry.” 

“You’ll  be  a  short-stout  if  you’re  not  careful. 
But  how  can  you  stand  these  tank-town  people? 
There’s  no  kick  in  a  barrel  of  them.” 

“The  people  here  are  awfully  nice,  really. 
The  trouble  is  there  are  no  surprises  left  in 
’em.  I  know  how  many  miles  Will  Clinton  can 
get  to  the  gallon  and  how  Herbert  Stanley  got 
Havana  on  his  five-tube  set,  and  how  wonder¬ 
ful  the  Deerforth’s  oil-burning  furnace  and  Mrs. 
Wellington’s  new  baby  is.  And  as  for  the  wit¬ 
ticisms  —  nit-witticisms  I  mean.  Honestly, 
Blake,  I’ve  smiled  until  my  face  ached. 

“There’s  another  crowd  in  town — they  seem 
to  me  to  have  lots  more  fun,  but  I  can’t  play 
with  ’em.  They  aren’t  decorous  enough— 
that’s  the  big  word  in  our  family — decorous.” 

“I  get  you — you’re  a  decorous  girl.” 

They  chuckled  together  over  this  morsel 
of  wit. 

“Not  so  worse,  hey,  Hazel?  Good  thing  to 
have  a  wisecracker  around  isn’t  it?” 

“Polly  wants  a  wisecracker.” 

“I  bet  you  sometimes  wish  you  were  back  in 
the  free-and-easy  boarding  house  days.” 

Hazel  evaded  this  question  skillfully. 

“Those  days  were  free,  but,  believe  me,  they 
were  not  easy.” 

“And  these  are  easy  but  not  free.”  Harley 
threw  the  weight  of  his  intellect  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  presently  evolved:  “Out  of  the  fr\ing- 
pan  into  the  ice  box.” 

“Well  maybe  I  don’t  get  all  the  breaks,  but 
James  makes  up  for  everything.  There’s  one 
model  husband.” 

“Sure  he  is — but  not  a  1926  model.” 

“That  isn’t  fair,  Blake.” 

“Then  I’ll  take  it  back.  The  customer  is 
always  right.  We  strive  to  please.  An>’way 
I  guess  friend  James  can  play  a  mean  tune  on 
the  adding  machine.” 

“Other  people’s  money.  The  bank  isn’t 
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his  Of  course  he  has  some  property  of 
his  own.”  Hazel  realized  afterward  that 
Blake  had  managed  somehow  to  acquire  a  lot 
of  iofoimatioo  about  Buford  affairs  without 
giving  out  any  about  Harley  affairs.  Garru¬ 
lous  enough  on  all  other  subjects  he  was  tig^t- 
lipped  about  the  business  that  had  brou^t 
him  to  Newtown.  Not  that  she  cared — unless 
he  was  throwing  the  hooks  into  James. 

She  made  one  attempt  to  get  li^t  on  this 
subject  from  James. 

“What  is  Blake  Harley  doing  here?  I  can’t 
pry  a  word  out  of  him.  He  didn’t  come  to 
Newtown  to  run  errands  for  us  perfect  ladies.” 

“Well — it’s  rather  a  confidential  matter 
just  now.” 

“Anything  in  it  for  Mr.  Bu’ful?” 

“I’m  not  sure  yet;  I’m  looking  into  it  care- 
fuUy.” 

“If  it’s  such  a  good  thing,  you  ought  to  let 
the  little  woman  in  on  it.” 

“Not  yet,  but  soon.  Blake  and  I  agreed  to 
keep  it  dark  for  the  present.  It  has  to  be  set¬ 
tled  one  way  or  the  other  next  Monday,  so 
you  won’t  have  long  to  wait.” 

Hazel  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  she  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  game  which  she  did  not  understand. 
Maybe  Blake  was  using  their  friendship  for 
business  purposes.  Or,  was  it  James  who  was 
using  it?  He  had  not  register^  the  slightest 
objection  to  her  playing  around  with  Blake 
Harley.  She  ought  to  have  liked  that  token 
of  perfect  trust  and  yet  she  didn’t — at  least 
not  quite.  He  might,  she  thought,  have  put  in 
one  little  kick. 

Was  this  some  sort  of  game  of  wits  and  if  so 
who  was  getting  the  worst  of  it?  Blake  seemed 
so  cynical  and  st^histicated;  he  had  such  keen 
wits  that  one  su^iected  him  of  living  by  them. 
Yet  it  was  an  axiom  in  Newtown  that  in  busi¬ 
ness  matters  they  didn’t  make  them  any 
shrewder  or  wiser  than  James. 

.\nother  thougpht  thrust  itself  forward. 
Monday!  Who  ^ed  the  time  limit?  All  the 
stock  p^dlers  that  had  ever  infested  the  Rath- 
burn  home  had  done  that.  Ted  Jefferson,  who 
works  in  a  Gregory  bank,  had  once  made  that 
clear  to  her  as  follows: 

“Remember,  this.  Little  Twinkletoes.  If  it’s 
a  high-class  investment,  it’ll  wait  till  you  get 
ready  for  it.  You  never  have  to  decide  by 
Thursday  noon.” 
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W  USIC  and  dancing,  colored  lights'and  flow- 
ers,  bright  costumes,  food  and  drink, 
decorated  booths,  games  of  skill  and  chance, 
moonlight  Ottering  on  the  Laughing  Ladaga — 
with  such  ingredients  as  these  Latin  peoples 
would  have  stirred  tq>  a  boiling  pot  of  gaiety. 
But  these  hardworking  Nordics  had  forgotten 
how  to  play.  Through  a  partly  cloudy  Friday 
uid  a  fair  and  warmer  Saturday  the  Camiv^ 
had  walked  its  sedate  way.  TTiere  had  not 


been  as  much  fun  as  the  occasion  donanded, 
and  what  was  worse,  the  receipts  at  James’ 
temponi^  oflhee  at  the  entrance — in  private 
life,  William  H.  Bamby’s  flour  and  feed  store — 
had  not  been  up  to  expectations. 

On  such  occasions  as  this,  people  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  lose  their  reason,  to  buy  things  they 
do  not  want  at  prices  which  they  cannot  afford, 
but  the  Joytown  public  had  remained  sadly 
level-headed  and  calculating.  The  show  had 
a  kind  of  meretricious  be^de  cheerfulness. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Newtown’s  fair  daugh¬ 
ters  (and  some  who  were  only  fairly  fair)  were 
dressed  in  nurses’  costumes,  and  that  the  young 
men,  including  Blake  Harley,  were  in  the 
white  suits  of  internes  contributed  to  this  un¬ 
fortunate  illusion.  The  patient  was  “doing 
as  wdl  as  could  be  expect^  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,”  and  that  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say 
about  a  carnival  of  joy. 

Hazel  had  done  her  desperate  best  through¬ 
out  the  two  days  of  revelry.  Not  being  at¬ 
tached  to  any  booth  or  department,  she  had  put 
in  her  services  wherever  they  seemed  most 
sorely  needed.  An  angel  of  mercy  in  her 
nurse’s  costume,  she  had  acted  as  barker  for  a 
fake  side-show,  she  had  peddled  gimcracks 
from  a  pushcart,  and  she  had  personally  sep¬ 
arated  many  solid  citizens  from  dimes  at  Miss 
Josie  Deerforth’s  roulette  wheel,  where  the 
prizes  were  so  poor  that  it  was  almost  a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  win.  When  the  commissary  de¬ 
partment  had  cracked  under  the  strain.  Hazel, 
ignoring  the  family  skeleton,  had  jumped  into 
the  breach,  organized  the  service  and  carried 
loaded  trays  with  a  professional  skill  that  no 
young  High  Street  society  matron  should 
possess. 

Now  it  was  Saturday  night  and  the  last 
hungry  Newtowner  had  been  fed.  The  street 
of  the  miniature  village  was  crowded.  Now, 
if  ever,  Joytown  must  be  infected  with  reckless¬ 
ness.  This  was  the  last  chance  to  stick  a 
philanthropic  hand  into  the  public  pocket. 
In  this  desperate  situation.  Hazel  turned  for 
help  to  Harley. 

“Blake,  we’ve  got  to  do  something.  We 
Greggies  must  stand  together.  This  party  is 
all  wet.  Nobody  is  having  any  fun;  nobody 
is  loosening  up.  W’here  will  the  poor  sick 
people  get  off?’’ 

“.\11  right,  partner.  What’ll  we  do?” 

“Dance,”  said  Hazel.  “We’ve  got  to  shake 
our  feet  until  we  get  the  gang  waked  up. 
First  let’s  see  if  we  can  throw  some  pq>  into 
the  Tuneful  Trio.” 

The  jazz  dispensers  thus  self-styled  had  been 
captur^  in  darkest  Gregory  and  imported 
at  great  expense.  Perhaps  they  had  done  their 
best  under  the  tiying  circumstances,  but  their 
racial  exuberance  had  been  dulled  by  two  days’ 
contact  with  the  rhythmically  inferior  white 
race.  They  were  now  going  through  their 
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paces  sadly  and  mechanically  and  the  little 
open-air  dandng  floor,  admission  ten  cents, 
was  sparsely  populated. 

“Give  us  a  hot  one  now,”  said  Hazel  to  Bim 
Jackson,  the  peerless  lea^r.  “My  gen’lman 
friend  and  I  are  going  to  do  a  Charleston  and  if 
you  play  another  fimeral  march.  111  have  my 
gang  throw  you  in  the  river.” 

Mr.  Jackson  was  delighted  at  this  insult. 

“Yes’m.  I’ll  wake  ’em  up.  Well  give  you 
agoodhotone.  Yes’m.  Tha’sourmiddlename.” 

As  the  Timeful  Trio  blared  into  “Nobody 
Knows  What  a  Red-hot  Mama  Will  Do,” 
Hazel  and  Blake  Harley  started  off  with  a  bang. 
The  other  dancers,  suddenly  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual  was  afoot,  formed  a  drde  and 
watted.  The  young  man  at  the  gate  was 
deluged  writh  newcomers’  dimes. 

Of  the  intricacies  of  this  new  form  of  bar¬ 
barism,  Hazel  knew  nothing  whatever,  but  she 
had  learned  its  fundamental  principles — if  one 
can  call  them  principles — and  she  h^  an  amaz¬ 
ing  instinct  for  rhythm.  The  dance  began  by 
being  a  laudable  experiment  and  it  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on.  Gradually  the  dusky  Gregori- 
ans  lost  their  reason  and  as  they  played  better, 
the  pair  danced  better,  and  vice  versa.  Bim 
Jackin  put  the  official  seal  of  his  approval  upon 
the  performance,  his  exact  words  being,  “Hot 
Dawg!” 

Rhythm  did  something  liberating  to  Hazel’s 
soul.  It  was  as  if  a  stuffy  room  were  thrown 
open,  as  if  something  too  tight  was  suddenly 
k^ned,  as  if  a  thirst  were  being  quenched. 
There  was  joy  in  this  dance  and  fre^om  and 
something,  too,  of  the  tonic  quality  of  rebellion. 

‘T  feel  nice  and  lawless,”  she  told  her  dancing 
companion. 

“Mothcr-in-lawless,”  the  wisecracker  replied. 

The  queer,  puzzling  tempo  of  the  Charleston 
was  a  challenge  to  her;  she  threw  her 
whole  body  into  the  job,  arms  and  legs  and 
shoulders,  and  under  her  expert  management 
even  the  strange,  knock-kneed,  pigeon-toed, 
grotesque  postures  became  somdiow  graceful. 
She  and  Blake  were  doing  this  dance — what 
they  knew  of  it — expertly  and  amusingly  and 
the  crowd  was  swaying  and  clapping  with  the 
time. 

When  it  came  to  an  end,  the  customers  de¬ 
manded  more. 

Hazel  turned  to  a  flapper  friend,  Sibyl 
Meredith. 

“Got  any  complexion  with  you,  Sibyl?  Do 
you  carry  a  spare?” 

There  was  a  brief  period  of  general  facial 
repairs  and  uplift. 

“Don’t  jeer,  boys,”  said  the  irresistible  Mr. 
Harley,  “the  poor  girb  are  dying.” 

Ha^  wanted  to  do  an  encore,  but  something 
told  her  that  it  was  the  psychological  moment 
to  stop. 


“No,  that’ll  be  all  about  the  Charleston. 
Fnxn  now  <mi  we’ll  do  the  Joytown.” 

As  the  Tuneful  Trio  cr^ed  into  a  fox-trot, 
she  surrendered  herself  to  the  arms  of  Herb 
Stanley  while  Blake  carried  off  Sibyl  Meredith. 
Thus  far  Hazel’s  idea  was  working  beautifully; 
the  new  dance  had  started  somethmg.  The  lit¬ 
tle  pine  floor,  now  the  center  of  the  night  life 
of  Joytown  was  crowded,  overcrowded.  The 
time  came  when  Hazel  could  carry  out  her  cher¬ 
ished  plan.  Like  a  merry  monarch  she  now 
decreed:  “Let  there  be  dancing  in  the  streets.” 

“You  move  your  gang  over  here,”  she  told 
Jim  Jackson,  “and  toot  that  saxophone  as  if 
you  were  in  the  ball  park,”  She  chased  all  the 
younger  dancing  set  out  into  the  roadway. 
There  was  an  agonizing  moment  when  she 
could  not  be  sure  whether  the  innovation  would 
succeed  or  fail;  but  her  guess  proved  to  be  a 
shrewd  one.  The  young  dancers  spread  the 
disease  and  the  larger  public  caught  the  in¬ 
fection.  Before  the  astonishing  evening  was 
over  the  whole  street  from  Bamby’s  to  the 
boat-house  was  filled  with  dancers.  Rhythm 
had  broken  the  ice,  as  a  regiment  marching  in 
step  will  wreck  a  bridge. 

For  all  her  gay  abandon  Hazel  was  constantly 
planning  and  managing.  The  level  little 
head  was  working  as  rapidly  as  the  twinkling 
feet.  She  steer^  the  Tuneful  Trio  back 
through  the  ages,  through  the  two-steps  and 
waltzes  of  a  bygone  day  to  the  schottishe, 
the  minuet,  and  the  Boston,  the  lancers  and 
the  rowdy  old  bam-dances.  The  portly  Mr. 
Deerforth,  who  had  not  seen  his  own  feet  since 
the  Spanish-American  war,  w’altzed  with  Moth¬ 
er  Buford  and  scored  an  immense  hit. 

“You’re  not,”  he  said  to  Harley  in  this  hour 
of  triumph,  “the  only  pebble  on  the  beach.” 

When  the  harvest  was  ripe  for  the  sickle 
Hazel  rushed  into  the  office  to  James,  the 
chained  watchdog  of  the  Joytown  treasury. 

“Give  me  the  official  Ud,”  she  cried.  “I 
think  we  can  shake  ’em  down  for  a  hatful  now.” 

Other  girls  were  provided  with  other  hats 
and  the  intoxicated  public  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
these  lovely  blackmailers.  All  contributions 
were  emptied  into  the  “official  lid”  and  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  treasurer. 

“This  is  marvelous!”  James  dumped  the 
silver  out  upon  the  table. 

“Wait  till  you  see  what’s  coming  from  the 
booths.  The  poor  fish  are  bu’/ing  right  and 
left.  Josie  Deerforth’s  gambling  hell  is  doing 
such  a  thriving  business  that  she  had  to  send 
down  to  the  five-and-ten  for  another  quart  of 
jewelry.” 

“This  is  all  your  doings.  Hazel.  You’ve 
put  this  over.” 

“A  short  wife  and  a  gay  one,”  she  laughed. 
“Couldn’t  you  come  out  and  shake  your  own 
feet  a  little?” 

“  ’Fraid  not.  I’ve  got  a  good  deal  on  my 
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hands  tonight.”  There  was  a  line  of  worry 
on  James’  forehead  that  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

“What  a  rectangular  person!”  she  thought 
as  she  hurried  away.  She  referred  not  to  her 
husband  but  .to  a  stranger  who  studied  an  art 
calendar  on  the  wall  and  did  not  come  forward 
to  be  introduced — a  square-shouldered,  square¬ 
headed,  square-toed  man. 

“Doesn’t  James  ever  dance?”  asked  Blake 
Harley  later. 

“Sure;  but  not  tonight.  He’s  got  a  lot  of 
double-entering  to  do.” 

“He  ought  to  let  me  help.” 

“I’ll  bet  you’d  be  a  wow  at  bookkeeping. 
You’d  keep  a  night-bookinsteadof  a  day-book.” 

“And,”  said  Harley,  “a  fast  and  loose-leaf 
ledger.” 

The  time  inevitably  came  when  the  clock  in 
the  town  hall  struck  twelve.  That  would 
be  only  midnight  in  Gregory  but  in  Newtown 
it  was  Sunday  morning  and  the  end  of  revelry. 
At  the  stroke  Joytown  melted  away  like  Cin¬ 
derella’s  magnificence,  leaving  o^y  Maple 
Place  and  a  lot  of  tired  people  packing  up  the 
remnants.  Hazel  and  Blake  Harley  had  the 
last  dance  together  and  its  end  found  them  near 
the  dock.  By  common  consent  they  stepped 
around  the  little  boat-house  on  the  wooden 
platform  overhanging  the  water. 

Standing  there  in  the  cool  moonlight  by  the 
sparkling  river  Hazel  felt  relaxed  and  peaceful 
and  happy,  conscious  of  a  job  well  done, 
grateful  to  her  dancing  partner  for  his  help. 

“Well,  Blake,  we  certainly  built  a  fire  imder 
that  party!” 

It  was  a  fact  well  known  to  Hazel  that  her 
friend  had  been  leaning  somewhat  upon 
artificial  aid  to  gaiety  during  the  evening. 
He  now  removed  something  from  his  hip  and 
offered  it  to  his  fair  companion. 

“A  li’l  drink  wouldn’t  do  us  any  good,”  he 
said. 

“No  hooch  for  mine,  thanks.  That’s  a 
thing  I  don’t  need  in  my  business.” 

“How  come?”  asked  Harley  between  two 
gurgles.  “Is  this  a  meeting  of  the  W.C.T.U.?” 

“No,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that  every  family 
is  entitled  to  just  so  much.  Father  got  ours.” 

“I  s’pose  he  came  home  and  beat  up  the 
folks,  like  you  read  in  the  prohibition  dope.” 

“Nothing  like  that.  But  he  sold  the  high 
chair  out  from  under  li’l  Haze.  Laugh  that  off.  ” 
“I’m  thinking  some  of  cutting  it  out  myself,” 
said  Blake,  nonsuiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

“Bad  business.  How’d  you  like  the  job 
of  reforming  me — pleasant  and  easy  work,  no 
experience  required?” 

“Not  any.  I’m  not  uplifting  this  season. 
The  elevator  is  out  of  order.” 

Harley  dropped  his  empty  ffask  into  the 
Laughing  Ladaga. 


“Little  Twinkletoes,”  he  said  earnestly, 
“you  are  a  perfect  wonder.” 

“Well,  you’re  some  jazz  baby  yourself.” 

“I  don’t  mean  just  your  dancing — I  mean 
you.” 

“You’ve  been  a  fine  sidekick,  Blake.  I  could 
never  have  got  by  without  you.” 

“Maybe  you’d  like  to  do  me  a  little  favor.” 

“Anything  within  reason.” 

“James  and  I- have  a  deal  on.  He’s  about 
to  put  his  name  on  the  dotted  line,  and  you 
must  sign,  too.” 

“Why  drag  me  in?” 

“James  h^’t  got  all  it  takes,  but  you  know 
he’s  got  some  perfectly  good  property  to  mort¬ 
gage.  That  needs  the  signature  of  the  missus. 
Just  a  formality,  of  course;  I  ought  to  have  let 
James  spill  it — but  you’ve  been  such  a  good 
pal  of  mine.  It’s  going  to  be  a  big  thing  for 
friend  husband.” 

“What’s  the  idea?” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  care  for  all  the  dull 
details — ” 

“If  I’ve  got  to  sign  something,  I’d  better 
know.  I  might  be  buying  a  set  of  books,  if 
I’m  not  careful.  The  world’s  best  literature 
in  eighty-seven  volumes.  Limp  calf  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

“No  kidding;  this  is  good.  Well,  the  fact 
is  I  discovered  some  time  ago  that  there  are 
valuable  oil  lands  in  Arkansas  which  belong  by 
rights  to  the  Buford  family  and  James  is  en- 
tiUed  to  a  fat  share.  This  thing  is  so  big  that 
it  will  make  everybody  rich — including  little 
Willie.  Of  course  it  will  take  a  piece  of  change 
to  put  it  through  and — ” 

“Blake  Harley,  do  you  mean  to  say  you’re 
pulling  the  inheritance  game?  Well,  if  this 
isn’t  Uke  old  home  week!  Why,  father  bit  on 
that  one  before  I  was  bom.  That’s  another 
reason  why  we  had  to  buy  our  coal  by  the  pail. 
If  this  isn’t  a  scream!  Don’t  tell  me  there’s  a 
Spanish  prisoner  in  yours.” 

“You’ve  got  me  all  wrong.  Hazel.  You 
didn’t  wait  t^  I  was  through.  I  wasn’t  try'ing 
to  put  anything  over  on  you.  I  know  a  wise 
guy  when  I  see  one.” 

“Oh,  I  get  you,”  said  Hazel  calmly.  “Just 
a  little  game  of  us  two  to  gyp  my  only  husband. 
And  where  would  I  come  in?” 

“You  won’t  come  in — you’ll  go  out.  You 
won’t  be  separated  from  James’s  jack;  you 
don’t  even  need  to  part  with  that  bus  you  like 
so  much.  All  that  will  travel  along  with' the 
new  firm.” 

“Now,  how  in  the  world,”  thought  Hazel, 
“did  I  ever  get  myself  into  a  jam  like  this?” 
She  gradually  became  conscious  of  Harley’s 
words  again — “Florida” — “A  million  dollars 
in  real  estate” — “A  week  from  now  we’ll  be 
parking  our  educated  dogs  on  a  house-boat  in¬ 
stead  of  a  boat-house.”  Her  ears  were  func¬ 
tioning  more  clearly  now. 
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“We  were  just  built  for  each  other — you 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  There’s  nothing 
between  us  but  a  measly  Utdirmaniage  license.” 

“Only  one?”  Thets- was  »  honey  sweetness 
in  Hazel’s  bone  that,  tXMne  adimltnew  hw  better 
would  have  been  a  warning:  that  something 
cataclysmic  and  utterly  dbvut&dng  was  about 
to  happen. 

“\V^ — two',  if  yon  want  all  the  statistics.” 
The  next  jjdl)  was  pleasant  and' easy  work  for 
a  healthy  gi^wlio>  had;  agent  her  years  carrying 
trays  and  gpdficlubsi  9ie  swiMy  placed  one 
accomplish^  fint  where.-  ih  wmild  dD>  the  most 
good  and  game*  ffiuley  a-  hearty  push.  He 
dutched  wildly  at  the  insubstantial'  moonlight 
and  fell  into  the  river  witit  »  most  delicious 
splash. 

“That,”  thou^it  Iftot  as  die  rounded  the 
boat-house  to  dn  dhne;.”tdlL  give  the  Ladaga 
something  to  laugh.  abouC.’” 

I  W/HEN  she  enteoed;  the  seat  of  government 
^  of  JoytownisUe  was-appalled  to  hnd  that 
she  had  w^ed  ihtD'  am  ovation.  The  place 
was  permeated  withi  executive  committee  and 
an  air  of  triumph.  The  returns  were  in  and  the 
right  party  had  won  by  a  landslide.  James 
was  dtting  in  the  receipt  of  customs,  taking  in 
the  funds  horn  the  booths  and  shows,  methodi¬ 
cally  counting  money  and  entering  sums  on  a 
card  index.  He  looked  white  and  tired  but  he 
worked  swiftly  and  efficiently  while  the  chatter 
swirled  around  him.  “Like  a  rock  in  a  babbling 
brook,”  thought  Hazel.  “And  yet  he  was  fall¬ 
ing  for  one  of  the  oldest  con  games  in  history!” 

The  good  ladies  made  it  clear  that  Hazel 
had  brought  victory  out  of  defeat.  She  was 
I  showered  with  thanks  and  congratulations, 
“.^nd  where  is  that  adorable  Mr.  Harley,” 
asked  the  gushing  Mae  Bentley. 

“I  don’t  know.  He  slipped  off  somewhere.” 
i|  .Umost  audibly  Hazel  add^,  “I’ll  say  he  did.” 
To  James  she  whispered'  as  she  threw  a  light 
doak  over  her  nurse’s  costume. 

“Mother  is  all  in.  I’Q  take  her  home  in  the 
car  and  come  back  for  you.” 

“Don’t  bother  about  me,  dear.  The  walk 
dll  do  me  good.” 

“No,  listen;  let’s  take  a  little  run  down  the 
liver  road  and  blow  our  brains  out.” 

“Righto!  I’ll  try  to  be  ready  when  you  get 
a  back.” 

Hazel  hurried  away  with  Mother  Buford  to 
Kape  from  these  painful  congratulations  but 
the  older  woman  proved  bo  be  even  more  dis¬ 
tressing. 

“We  owe  everything  to  you  and  to  Mr. 
Harley.  I’m  afraid  I  wasn’t  quite  fair  to  that 
young  man.  I  thought  you  were  seeing  too 
tttuch  of  him.  James  didn’t  seem  to  mind,  but 
1  suppose  I  was  a  little  jealous  on  his  behalf, 
la  old-fashioned  and  I  can’t  change.  Please 
ioigive  me.” 
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This  apology  was  almost  more  than  Hazel 
could  beu,  but  Mother  Buford  must  be-  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  truth,  even  at  the  oost  of 
hypocrisy. 

“That’s  all  right.  No  harm  done.” 

“We  must  have  him  in  to  diimer  tomorrow.” 

“Well,”  Hazel  laughed,  “we  could  lock  up 
the  solid  silver  and — ” 

This  well-intentioned  pleasantry  missed  its 
mark. 

“I  deserve  that,”  said  Mrs.  Buford  solemnly, 
“but  I  shall  not  interfere  in  your  affairs  again.” 

At  the  door  Hazel  drowned  her  mother-in- 
law’s  apology  in  the  roar  of  the  motor  and 
drove  away  hurriedly,  feeling  as  if  she  had  just 
set  fire  to  a  home  for  crippled  children. 

She  found  James  putting  the  Joytown  treas¬ 
ury  to  bed  in  the  flour  and  feed-  store  safe. 
This  gave  her  a  few  minutes  of  reprieve  as  one 
who  finds  the  dentist  still  occupied  with  another 
patient.  Perversely  she  played  with  the 
dangerous  thought.  “What  he  doesn’t  know 
won’t  hurt  him.”  By  this  time  Blake  Harley 
would  have  sneaked  back  to  the  hotel,  shed  his 
wet  clothes  and  taken  a  stiff  drink.  Of  course 
he  would  take  the  early  morning  train  back 
to  Gregory.  James  would  never  see  him  again. 
Why  not  keep  quiet  about  the  whole  business? 
And  all  the  time  she  knew  very  well  that  she 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

As  they  sped  out  through  the  quiet  streets. 
Hazel  decided  to  tell  him  about  the  personal 
matter  first.  That  would  settle  something 
that  needed  to  be  settled.  It  was  about  time 
to  find  out  whether  James  was  a  husband  or 
only  a  collector  of  revenue. 

Now  they  were  winding  along  the  river 
road  and  she  brought  the  car  to  a  halt  at  a 
favorite  spot  of  theirs  where  the  Ladaga,  fringed 
with  white  birches,  lay  beneath  them  in  a  wide 
silvery  arc.  There  she  told  him  the  truth  about 
Blake  Harley. 

“We  picked'  a  bad  one,  James.  I  thought 
he  was  such  a  nice  playmate  and  it  all  seemed 
so  innocent  and  happy  I  got  a  lot  of  jazz  out  of 
my  system  and  hei{^  the  show — and  then  he 
spoilt  everything.” 

“You  mean  he  got  fresh?” 

“Well,  he  wanted  me  to  elope  with  him  and 
beat  it  for  Florida,  if  you  call  that  fresh.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  deathly  silence. 
Hazel  heard  the  bark  of  a  dog  far  away  across 
the  river. 

“Let’s  see  now;  i^at  had  I  better  do?” 

It  was  agonizing  to  find  him  so  cool  and  cal¬ 
culating. 

“There’s  nothing  for  you  to  do.”  Hazel’s 
voice  was  like  sharp,  cold  steel.  “You  were 
busy  with  your  precious  bookkeeping  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  bother  you,  so  I  pushed  him  into 
the  river.”  It  took  quite  a  number  of  earnest 
words  to  convince  James  that  she  meant  this 
{Continued  on  page  755] 
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ERE  y’are!”  announced  the 
taxi  driver. 

Chris  extricated  his  six- 
feet-one  of  bone  and  muscle 
from  the  cramped  confine¬ 
ment  to  which  they  were  so 
unaccustomed.  Queer  place, 
New  York,  but  his  couple  of  hours  in  it  had 
presented  nothing  queerer  than  this:  that  Aunt 
Hester  should  be  lodged  in  such  quarters  as  he 
now  saw  before  him.  Above  the  doorway  of 
a  brownstone  house  incongruous  lights  spelled 
its  name, 
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whereas  Miss  Cobb’s  eminently  spinster  letters 
had  always  been  beaded  by  a  simple  number. 

“Is  this — ” 

But  the  driver  pointed.  There  were  the 
indubitable  figures:  black  numerals  on  a  white 
plaque.  Chris  paid  his  fare. 

What  follow^  he  saw  as  he  slowly  turned. 
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They  fought  over  mounds  of  ice.  The  guide  flung 


A  low-swung  runabout  had  dashed  to  the  curb, 
its  driver,  the  sole  occupant,  descending  and 
making  for  the  brownstone  steps.  At  that  in¬ 
stant  another  figure  detached  itself  from  the 
March  evening’s  shadows:  the  motorist’s  head 
was  bent,  but  the  other  man’s  was  up — and  he 
arranged  a  collision. 

“G’out  o’  my  way!” 

“You  don’t  own  the  sidewalk!” 

Chris  had  a  glimpse  of  the  second  feUow’s 
face,  swarthy  and  handsome — of  teeth  agleam 
in  a  cruel  smile.  Then  this  creature  of  the 
shades  launched  the  full  force  of  a  straight-arm 
punch.  Its  unwarned  victim  had  not  had 
time  so  much  as  to  raise  his  hands;  it  landed 
squarely  between  his  eyes.  He  reeled  back¬ 
ward;  he  tried  to  regain  balance,  but  a  swift 
left  hook  to  the  chin  finished  the  business.  He 
crumpled  to  the  slush-covered  pavement  just  as 
Chris  reached  him — and  as  his  wanton  assailant 
disappeared  around  the  near-by  corner. 

“Hurt?”  asked  Chris. 

The  taxi  had  gone.  Two  Or  three  pedestrians 
were  hurrying  up.  The  motorist  was  struggling 
to  his  feet:  an  open  overcoat  showed  evening 
clothes  the  worse  for  the  combat;  a  glance 
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higher  revealed  a  little  brown  mustache,  brown 
eyes,  and  a  battered  face  contorted  by  anger. 

"Go  to  Hell!”  gasped  the  vanquished  man 
and  lurched  toward  his  car.  Plainly  he  must 
go  home  and  remake  his  toilet. 

Queer  place,  indeed!  Chris  shrugged  his  broad' 
shoulders  and  ascended  the  steps. 

No  need  to  ring.  At  his  af^roach,  a  servant 
aping  an  English  Eighteenth  Century  hound- 
master  —  powdered  wig,  red  jacket,  knee- 
Iweeches  and  high  boots — opened  the  door  and 
began  divesting  the  guest  of  his  outer  garments. 

An  ordinary  hall.  To  the  left,  through  dark 
plush  curtains,  a  murmur  of  talk,  a  clatter  of 
dishes. 

‘.‘Where’s  the  office?” 

“We  don’t  have  one,”’  purled  the  flunkey,  as 
one  who  would  say  they  were  above  all  that. 

“Well,  I’ve  an  appointment  with  Miss 
Cobb,”  said  Chris. 

He  was  gently  propelled  toward  fhe  curtains 
*nd  there  taken  in  tow  by  another  thing  m  tight 
pants. 

The  room  was  large,  hot  and  already  crowded. 
Heavily  'shaded  lamps  furnished  just  enough 
Olumination  for  some  forty  people  at  sm^ 

<  S3 


tables,  mostly  in  couples  that  looked  into  each 
other’s  eyes  through  dgaret  smoke.  De¬ 
cidedly,  Aunt  Hester  had  progressed. 

“Table  this  way,  sir.” 

Chris  couldn’t  detect  his  relative.  An 
orchestra  of  three  pieces  played  not  badly,  but 
everything  else  carried  on  the  note  of  sham. 
The  seated  women  were  sham  ladies,  their  com¬ 
panions  blatant  imitation  of  gentlemen  about 
town;  the  waiters  too  noisy  and  too  knowing. 
The  ceiling  was  so  painted  as  to  ape  an  evening 
sky  whence  pale  stars  blinked,  and  low  upon  one 
w^  hung  some  Madison  Avenue  interior 
decorator’s  conception  of  the  hunter’s  moon. 

•"pOWARD  that  orb  the  absurd  guide  led  a 
A  flame-cheeked  Chris,  prowler  of  the  real 
woods,  through  the  real  lunar  light  of  many  an 
autumn.  They  crossed  a  cleared  spot,  threaded 
a  jungle  of  bowed  heads,  grinding  jaws,  hunched 
shoulders.  When  Chris  shirked  those  false 
heavens,  his  gaze  became  entangled  in  an 
underbrush  of  thin  male  legs,  black-trousered,  _ 
and  of  champagne-stockinged  calves  made  so' 
muscular  by  over-dancing  as  to  be  sexless.  A 
relief  to  be  shown  a  table,  even  if  it  was  too 
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was  the  fellow  that  had  attacked  the  motorist! 

Armstead’s  gray  eyes  followed  the  pair. 
When  they  were  seated  at  a  table  bdund  his, 
he  shifted  his  chair  the  better  to  see  them. 

“They’re  real  Gipsies!’’  he  said  into  his  ^ass. 

He  spoke  of  them  in  the  plural — soon,  in 
spite  of  cogent  reasons  not  to,  he  was  thinking 
erf  the  girl  alone.  What  was  the  fellow’s  con- 
neetkm  with  her?  His  Gipsy  eyes  roved  over 
her  Gipsy  face  and  breast  in  an  air  of  both 
proprietorsh^  and  appraisal — the  blackguard! 

'Hiat  girl — 

9ie  was  so  seated  that  her  profile  presented 
itsdf  to  Armstead’s  nooody  regard,  the  spurious 
RMxm  shining  fraudulently  between  the  couple. 
She  had  a  face  that  was  the  olive  oval  of  a 
Madonna  in  Murillo’s  second  Seville  period, 
yet  dkfigured  not  only  by  make-up,  disfigured 
also  by  smne  purpose  beneath  which  smoldered 
something  sullen,  perhaps  fearful — the  body  of 
a  s}dph,  yet  (at  least  when,  with  arms  and  bust, 
she  illustrated  some  topic  under  discussion)  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  movements  of  a  nymph  of  Pan. 
Darkness  was  her  theme — brxmette  from  hair 
to  burnt-umber  finger-tips:  Chris  couldn’t  make 
out  her  eyes,  but  everything  else  about  her  that 
was  not  red  was  brown. 

It  wouldn’t  do;  the  future  vice-president  of 
the  Pittstown  Stove  Company  staring  at  a 
Gipsy  girl!  Armstead  look^  away. 

“Not  much  choice,  though,”  he  presently 
grunted. 

Nor  was  there.  On  that  one  cleared  bit  of 
flooring,  two  serious  dancers  pretended  to  be 
gay.  At  the  left  of  Chris,  a  young  man, 
obviously  a  bond-hawker  trying  to  resemble  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  sat  cheek-by¬ 
cheek  with  a  wmnan  considerably  his  senior, 
who  travestied  the  current  “Follies”  typ)e:  Arm¬ 
stead  had  seen  it  in  the  Sunday  newspapers. 
Directly  ahead  was  a  girl  alone,  seoningly  in 
Armstead’s  own  plight,  waiting  some  tardy 
host  and  angry  about  it;  she  was  turned  away, 
but  an  enormously  high  heeled  slipper  tapp^ 
the  floor  revealingly. 

Where  was  Miss  Hester  Cobb?  No;  still  too 
early.  The  orchestra  grew  silent. 

“I  didl" 

It  was  a  tense  whisper,  but  uttered  in  a 
fatally  carrying  mezzo-soprano.  It  was  that 
Gipsy  girl’s. 

Armstead  looked  quickly  back.  Her  lithe 
body,  all  atremble,  was  bent  across  the  table. 
Gorgeous — but  her  c(Mnpanion  drew  away  be¬ 
fore  the  fierceness  of  her  face. 

“And  I’d  do  it  again.  Now — ” 

He  of  the  velvet  coat  frowned  a  warning. 
The  remainder  of  her  speech  was  lost  to  the 
eavesdre^per. 

Still,  he  could  see.  A  nymph!  A  tigress! 
Against  the  red  edge  of  her  low-cut  bodice,  her 
breasts  beat  until  the  brown  skin  above  glowed 
pink.  Her  sensitive  lips  tightened  into  a 


near  a  side  door  and  beside  a  synthetic  cypress- 
tree  with  tailored  branches. 

“The  Moonlight  Dinner,  sir?” 

“No! — ^I’m  waiting  for  Miss  Cobb.  Will  you 
just  tell — ” 

“Very  good,  Name  please?” 

“Armstead.”  Chris  produced  a  tip. 

“Thank  you,  sir.  When  the  lady  turns  up. 
I’ll  bring  her  right  here.”  The  waiter  con¬ 
sidered  the  coin — exactly  sufficient  to  guarantee 
its  donor;  prohibition  agents  gave  either  too 
little  or  too  much.  “A  cocktail  while  you’re 
waiting,  sir?” 

Only  7:15.  Armstead’s  eagerness  to  borrow 
a  certain  sum  from  his  aunt  had  hurried  him  too 
soon  from  his  own  hotel.  He  drank  his  resinous 
cocktail  slowly,  watching  those  plush  curtains. 

The  head  w’aiter,  who  flaunted  ridiculously 
conservative  side-whiskers,  was  holding  there 
a  conversation  with  two  newcomers — ^probably 
cabaret  performers.  As  if  to  enhance  the  room’s 
unreahty,  they  were  got  up  as  Gipsies.  The 
girl’s  face  was  invisible,  but  her  long  cloak, 
brushed  a»de  by  an  awkward  Ganymede,  dis¬ 
covered  a  brief  skirt  of  reds  and  yeUow’s.  The 
man  carried  a  voluminous  coat  over  his  arm, 
wore  a  black  velvet  jacket  and,  about  his  slim 
waist,  a  crimson  sash.  He  was  sw'arthy  and 
handsome;  he  was — yes,  no  doubt  about  it,  he 
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straight  line  of  vermilion;  she  made,  with  one 
dark  little  fist,  the  movement  of  a  knife-blow. 

She  laughed — Chris  didn’t  like  that  laugh. 
Her  suddenly  roving  gaze,  black  with  emotion, 
caught  Armstead’s.  As  quickly — and  as  if  to 
mock  his  espionage — the  dark  fingers  that  had 
just  threatened  death  went  up  to  the  now  smil¬ 
ing  lips  that  had  just  spat  hate.  She  tossed 
back  her  bobbed  black  curls — and  to  Armstead 
she  tossed  the  kiss  of  a  bacchante. 

“Oh,  damn!”  saiid  Armstead. 

1NXREDIBLE  as  it  may  seem  to  Manhattan, 
there  are  those  who  reach  maturity  ten 
hours  from  that  Babylon  without  visiting  it — 
and  not  all  farmers,  either.  Thus  Chris.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  once  or  twice  been  brought  here, 
a  mere  boy,  by  his  parents,  as  long  as  when 
there  was  a  Hoffman  House,  but  that  hardly 
counted.  Never,  since  his  people  died,  had  he 
come  here.  Troy — he  knew  Troy.  Albany, 
too,  and  Schenectady.  Not  New  York.  Ordi- 
naiy  life  in  Pittstown  wasn’t  narrowing,  but  life 
behind  the  paying-teller’s  w’indow  of  Pittstown ’s 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company — well,  whenever  he 
got  a  vacation,  he’d  preferred  to  pass  it  in  the 
cheaper  parts  of  the  White  Mountains — killing 
things  in  the  Catskills — fishing  in  the  rough 
waters  of  Maine’s  Casco  Bay,  even  on  his  week¬ 
ends,  his  motorcycle  usually  took_  him  into 
the  .Adirondacks. 

“These  people’d  call  me  a  fool,”  thought 
Armstead. 

He  didn’t  look  it.  A  mirror  on  the  nearest 
wall  reflected  a  strong  face  with  keen  eyes,  the 
high  cheek-bones  and  firm  mouth  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  at-home-anj-where  .American  type. 

“Still,”  he  thought,  “this  girl  wouldn’t  have 
done  that  to  old  Fenwick.” 

At  .Aunt  Hester’s  demand,  old  Fenwick  had 
vouchsafed  the  job  from  which  .Armstead 
worked  up  to  that  of  paying-teller,  and  now — 
why,  just  because  Chris  had  cashed  a  bad  check 
for  a  convincing,  but  vanishing  stranger,  old 
Fenwick  discharged  Armstead. 

“Only  I  know  I’ve  been  a  fool,”  said  he,  “and 
Fenwick  doesn’t  know  he  has.  Show  ’em!” 

He  would  be  vice-president  of  the  Pittstown 
Stove  Manufacturing  Comf)any — so  substan¬ 
tial  Horace  Slaymaker  promised — as  soon  as  he 
invested  ten  thousand  dollars  in  it.  And  he 
would  have  the  lacking  eight  thousand — he  al¬ 
ready  had  two  thousand  of  his  own — as  soon  as 
he  convinced  Aunt  Hester. 

In  the  New  England  way,  his  mother’s 
maiden  sister  had  budded  early,  but  bloomed 
late.  For  a  half -‘century  she  lived  over  the 
Vermont  line,  in  the  house  where  first  she  saw 
light.  Everybody,  except  her  Bennington 
broker,  thought  her  poor  until,  at  fifty,  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  making  shrewd  invest¬ 
ments  since  ’95.  Six  months  ago,  one  of  her  heb¬ 
domadal  letters  informed  her  “dear  Christo- 


Harold,  with  a  little  brown  mustache,  was 
a  regular  man  about  town. 


pher”  that  she  had  moved  to  New  York,  there 
to  pass  her  declining  years — which  he  gathered 
were  to  be  far  more  sprightly  than  her  rising 
five  decades — where  she  “could  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  market.” 

Something  to  this  relative — a  lot!  .Armstead 
hadn’t  half  finished  telling  Fenwick  what  he 
thought  of  him  before  he  thought  of  Aunt 
Hester — saw  that  the  simple  way  to  “show  old 
Fenwick”  was  to  represent  to  Miss  Cobb  the 
special  advantages  of  putting  eight  thousand  of 
her  active  dollars  into  the  Pittstown  Stove 
Company. 

.Arri%ing  New  York  five.  Like  to  see  you. 

This  was  his  telegram.  Brief.  Businesslike. 

Dine  my  place  7 :30. 

That  was  her  reply,  which,  if  not  enthusiastic, 
might  be  affectionate  and  was  certainly  as  prac¬ 
tical  as  his  own  message. 

W'ell,  here  he  was!  Where  was  she?  > 

He  didn’t  like  that  girl! 

.Armstead  couldn’t  devote  much  time  to  his 
cocktail;  if  it  contained  any  of  the  ingredients 
of  a  genuine  cocktail,  they  were  so  diluted  that 
the  dose  was  no  more  palatable  than  harmful. 
He  welcomed  interruption. 

It  came  when  the  music — probably  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  prearranged  signal — began  again 
and,  by  change  in  quality,  ordered  a  cessation 
of  clatter  and  chatter.  To  anticipatory  “Oh’s,” 
the  light  went  out:  remained  only  the  false 
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{Janets  of  the  fictitious  sky.  Chris  heard  rather 
than  saw  a  general  head-tnming  in  his  direc¬ 
tion — in  the  direction  of  that  tawdry  moon 
behind  him. 

Slowly  the  orchestra  was  playing  the  plain¬ 
tive  “Marquitta,”  then  popular  from  Paris  and 
Madrid  to  Seattle  and  Hotl3rwood,  nor  unknown 
in  Pittstown: 


Je  mowrm,  s'Ufmit,  pottr  fatoir,  Marquitta — 
M<m  MdUteur,  Marqmtta,  C7ai  tail 


They  {Jayed  it  with  infinite  tenderness,  as 
softly  as  songs  dream-heard — pla3red  it  through 
once,  and  stopped  for  a  dozen  heart-beats. 

A  hand,  in  the  semidarkness,  touched  Arm-  . 
stead’s  right  shoulder — a  woman’s  hand.  The 
orchestra  recommenced. 

Five  minutes  ago,  Armstead  would  have 
moved  away;  not  now.  He  had  been  thrown  a 
kiss,  however  mocking;  the  music  wrought  upon 
him;  there  was  something  in  that  touch  of  vivid 
fingers — wdl,  no  u»  being  rude.  He  had  never 
had  much  time  for  women — ^hard  work  at  the 
trust-company,  hard  play  in  the  woods — 

Without  budging  his  Moulder,  but  gradually 
raising  the  gaze  that  had,  at  the  hand’s  descent, 
fallen,  he  could  just  make  out  beside  him  a  pair 
of  slim  feet  and  ankles;  legs  shapely  beyond  any 
observed  upon  his  entrance  here;  short,  wide 
skirts,  a  supple  waist.  He  saw,  even  better, 
arms  that  were  no  pipe-stems  like  those  of  most 
of  the  women  guests,  slender,  but  well-rounded 
and  wholly  feminine — the  b^utifully  free,  firm 
curve  of  the  breasts — the  pulsing  throat:  yes, 
the  dark  face,  with  its  upturned  chin,  of  the 
Gipsy  girl,  her  head  thrown  back  to  the  trunk 
of  that  false  cypress-tree,  the  ringlets  of  her 
bobbed  hair  stai4  against  the  fallacious  moon. 


The  midnight  and  moonlight. 

The  ribbon  of  road  bright. 

The  wayside,  the  hillside  at  rest — 


Not  singing:  speaking — but  speaking,  to  the 
orchestra’s  obbligato,  with  a  flow  of  notes  that 
were  pure  music.  Armstead  caught  his  breath. 

That  silly  moon — somehow  for  a  moment  no 
longer  silly — was  rising,  and,  by  a  trick  of  the 
lights,  turning  an  honest  yrellow  in  the  higher 
heavens.  Its  illumination  poured  over  the 
seated  man  and  the  girl  standing  beside  him, 
while  her  voice  crept  throuf^  the  cigaret-smoke 
like  a  breath  from  the  {Jne-forests  of  the 
Arbbstook  that  Chris  used  to  know.  She  had 
made,  as  yet,  no  gesture — exhibited  none  of  the 
grotesqueries  of  the  parlcM’  elocutionist — but, 
syllable  by  witching  syllable,  the  new  ballad 
unfolded  its  petals  to  the  already  old  melody, 
sensuous,  moving. 


His  eyes  rise  to  my  eyes; 

Mine  bathe  him,  they  baptize 
His  heart  as  he  lies  on  my  breast. 


before  taunted  him  fluttered  her  vermilion  lips; 
she  bent  her  beautiful,  savage  face. 

Was  she  daring  him  too —  His  he^  leaped. 

Somebody  laughed,  nervously. 

At  once  the  stifling  tenderness  in  Armstead’s 
breast,  sharing  its  ambush,  an  anger,  an  out¬ 
raged  pride,  as  savage  as  the  girl’s  dusky  smile. 
She  would  ridicule  him,  would  she?  Here  in 
this  damned  light?  Before  all  these  peo^Je? 

He  flung  his  right  arm  around  her  waist.  His 
left  hand  buried  itself  under  the  curls  at  the 
back  of  her  neck.  He  jammed  her  taunting 
face  against  his  face,  her  mouth  to  his. 

She  fought.  Because  she  fought,  his  anger 
raged  the  more.  Or  was  it  anger?  Anyhow, 
she  was  helpless — 

Guffaws — ^he  didn’t  care — so  much  the  better. 
An  overturned  chair;  the  Gipsy  man — what  of  it? 


AS  ARMSTEAD  held  her  lips  with  his  own— 
as  he  tightened  his  grip  upon  her — he  felt 


as  he  tightened  his  grip  upon  her — he  felt 
a  quiver  run  through  that  encircled  body.  Her 
eyes,  which  had  bwn  half-veiled,  closed  now  as 
if  all  consciousness  were  going;  a  stifled  little 
sound  that  was  part  moan  and  part  sigh  died 
behind  her  teeth.  He  forgot  his  indignation— 
forgot  that  room  (rf  grinning  shadows — forgot 
her  advancing  companion.  She,  he  told  himself, 
was  no  common  Gipsy;  she  was  the  Romany  of 
poetry  and  song,  the  most  wonderful  woman 
he  had  evef  seen.  For,  during  one  brief  breath, 
she  was  alive  again,  and  Armstead  was  sure  that 
she  returned  his  kiss. 

A  breath?  It  had  all  happened  in  less  than  a 
breath,  and  with  his  forgetfulness  came  its 
ending.  He  had  eased  his  hold — she,  changed 
again,  whirled  from  it.  Hatred  blazed  at  him, 
but  she  retreated  no  farther.  With  one  raised 
hand,  she  conquered  the  laughter  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  with  one  repeated  order  she  checked  the 
swarthy  man’s  advance: 

“No,  judel  Nakdo  again.  I  say  no,  kroU- 
stoo  cyganskiel" 

Whereat  she  banished  all  that  had  happened 
by  a  disdainful  toss  of  her  head.  Armstead 
sat  covered  with  confusion;  the  girl  marvel¬ 
ously  restuned  her  story — and  her  hold  upon  her 
bearers. 


A  footfall,  a  low  call — 


He  was  frightfully  ashamed — had  never  been 
so  frightfully  ashamed  of  himself.  Not  for 
what  he  had  done — her  fault  that.  But  for  the 
public  show  of — well,  of  his  anger.  He — 

The  music  had  not  paused,  but  here  the  lyric 
theme  of  the  ballad  ceased.  The  Gipsy  giri 
of  the  verses  lost  her  Romany  lover  to  another 
houri  of  the  tribe;  the  chill  of  jealousy  cut 
across  those  liquid  sounds: 

Her  teeth  gleam,  her  eyes  beam — 


Armstead  was  looking  up,  the  Gipsy  down.  Marvelous,  how  she  could  do  it — after  that 
The  mocking  smile  with  which  she  had  once  frightful  episode.  Armstead,  not  at  once 


daring  to  look  at  her,  looked  at  the  fellow  in  the 
velvet  coat;  but  he  was  looking  at  his  friend  so 
intently  that  Chris  had  to  follow  the  gaze;  the 
redter  sidled  between  the  tables — drew  near  the 
heedless  back  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
guessed  to  be  waiting  a  late  host. 

White  I  mourn,  she  smiles  scorn; 

She  laughs  when  my  lips  warn — 

Nor  sees  how  I  fondle  my  knife. 

Then,  with  a  fervor  that  sent  a  genuine 
shiver  through  the  length  of  the  room,  came  the 
climax.  The  words  told  of  the  stealthy  crawl 
to  the  false  lover’s  tent  now  shared  by  the  sleep¬ 
ing  Ddilah,  and  this  was  illustrated  by  bending 
over  that  attendant  guest:  the  seat^  woman 
started,  but — evidently  recognizing  in  what 
went  on  one  of  those  familiar  approaches  of  en¬ 
tertainers  to  patrons  common  at  a  cabaret — 
immediately  settled  back,  shrugging,  in  her 
chair. 

The  moonlight— her  bared  breast — 

The  Gipsy’s  clenched  hand  rose.  It  came 
down  with  that  very  movement  of  a  knife-blow 
which  Chris  had  surprised  in  the  watched 
conversation  of  a  few  minutes  since.  People 
gasped;  the  supposed  victim  laughed  nervoudy; 
the  reciter  returned  to  her  pia«  beside  Arm¬ 
stead  and  laid  her  hand  again  upon  his  shoulder 
exactly  as  if  here  he  were  as  incapable  of  insult 
as  a  newel-post. 

Gitanos  outside  thrum  guitars; 

My  blade  red,  and  they  dead 
Upon  my  betrayed  bed — 

I  go  back  to  the  moonlight  and  stars! 

The  music  stopped  at  last.  In  the  instant 
between  that  hush  which  is  the  sincerest 
plause  and  its  mere  translation  into  sound,  the 
li^ts  went  up — whereupon  several  things  be¬ 
wildering  to  Armstead  happened  almost  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Throu^  the  plush  curtains,  the  head  waiter 
had  obsequiously  shown  a  fresh  arrival,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  held  in  the  hall  until  the 
way  in  was  again  illuminated  and  was  now  hold¬ 
ing  out  an  apologetic  hand  to  the  waiting  lady. 
He  was  a  young  man  in  evening  clothes,  a  rather 
handsome  and  hurried  young  man  with  a  wi^ 
of  a  mustache  on  his  imle  face,  and  a  scowl  on 
it,  too — not  to  mention  a  bad  bruise  between 
the  eyes  and  some  scattered  pieces  of  court- 
plaster:  in  a  word,  though  refurbished,  cer¬ 
tainly 'that  young  man  whom  Armstead  had 
latdy  seen  knocked  down  before  the  front  steps 
of  the  house. 

PQS  first.  However,  only  a  glance  at  him 
was  then  possible — Armstead  had  at  once 
to  jerk  his  head  around  toward  the  Gipsy  ^rl. 
She  had  been  standing  here,  motionless,  limp, 
exhausted.  Now  her  hand  tightened  upon  his 


shoulder  with  a  strength  that  made  him  wince. 

“Is  anything — anything  wrong?”  he  stam¬ 
mered. 

She  flung  hersdf  away,  hands  outspread.  Her 
back  toward  the  rest  of  the  company,  she  mut¬ 
tered  a  quick  word  to  her  fellow  Gipsy.  Re¬ 
leased  by  her  fingers,  a  bright  object  f^  to  the 
floor. 

Armstead  stooped  to  recover  it.  Hard  to 
find — he  had  to  grope  for  it.  Where  the —  Oh, 
he  had  it  now:  a  gold  chain  bearing  a  gold  sphere 
perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

He  rose.  The  table  toward  which  he  looked 
was  empty.  There  were  the  recloaked  Gipsies, 
making  for  the  lesser  exit — ^hurriedly. 

“Hi!”  he  called — and  started  after  them. 

That  seemed  to  ^ur  their  speed.  They 
didn’t  look  back.'  The  man  clutched  the  girl's 
arm  and  pushed  her  through  the  doorway.  Chris 
followed  down  a  brief  hall  giving  upon  a  badly 
lighted  side  street  across  which  swept  upon  him 
a  blast  of  blinding  snow.  There  was  a  line 
of  automobiles  here — one  of  them  was  already 
in  nu>tion — a  red  scarf  fluttered  from  its  clos¬ 
ing  window. 

“That — that  lady,”  he  gasped  to  the  chauf¬ 
feurs  leaning  against  the  house-wall,  “she 
dropped  a  Ir^et — ” 

“Well,  you’re  too  late  on  the  job  with  it,” 
grinned  the  nearest  jehu;  the  cab  had  rounded 
a  comer. 

“Did  you  hear  the  address  she  gave?” 

“Nope.  Did  you,  Chauncey?” 

Chauncey  said  she  didn’t  give  none.  “Private 
car.  The  man  guinea  drove  it  himself.  Aw, 
jus’  turn  in  the  t’ing  to  the  head  waiter.  The 
jane’ll  come  back  for  it  t’morrow.  He’ll  see  she 
gets  it  a’right;  he’s  as  square  a  guy  as  they  is  on 
this  p»art  o’  the  West  Side.” 

Fresh  air  was  dusting  Armstead’s  music- 
muddled  brain.  “The  West —  Isn’t  this  East 
Fifty-ninth  Street?” 

It  wasn’t.  Chris  had  wool-gatheringly  given 
his  own  driver  the  wrong  address — a^ed  for 
West  Fifty-ninth,  and  to  West  Fifty-ninth 
dutifully  been  taken.  He  remembered  now— 
Aunt  Hester  had  plainly  written  “East.” 

Had  it  been  possible  to  make  phonographic 
transcription  of  Armstead’s  shortly  succeeding 
thoughts,  the  record’s  major  portion  would 
have  mn  somewhat  as  follows: 

“Eight  thousand  dollars! — ^Vice-President!— 
Crazy! — 

“Aunt  Heater’ll  be,  to  .  . 

“Fake  place,  fake  patrons.  Damn*  Hired 
Gipsy  entertainer.  Serves  me  right.  .  .  . 

“Aunt  Hester;  vice-presidency.  Pay  for 
that  cocktail.  Hat  and  coat.  Fake  whiskers? 
Thanks,  tip,  taxi —  Eight  thousand  .  .  • 
Ever  there?  .  .  .  More  like  Aunt  Hester, 
here. — Vice-pres —  What? — I’m  her  nephew!- 
Tired  waiting? — Gone? — ^Eight  thousand  gone! 
— Where's  she  gone? — Night  with  a  friend  in— 
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Vice-presidency — ^Long  Island? — ^Ten  tomor¬ 
row?  Eight  .  .  .  DAMN!” 

Enough  to  make  a  man  forget  Gipsies  and 
lockets — enough  to  give  anybody  a  bad  night; 
and  Aunt  Hester  Cobb,  when  he  did  finally  run 
her  to  earth  next  day,  refused  to  give  him  any¬ 
thing  at  all — except  a  sight-seeing  tour.  She 
began  by  turning  up  her  long  nose  because  he 
himself  had  not  turned  up  last  evening.  She 
went  on  by  wanting  to  know,  in  a  shrill  voice, 
why  he  hadn’t  realized  his  mistake  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  the  West  Side 'address  covered  a 
common  cabaret.  Impossible  to  approach  the 
subject  of  the  loan — must  wait  a  softened 
mood. 

So  he  let  her  show  him  Manhattan:  subway, 
"L,”  and  bus  dashes  from  end  to  end  and  back 
again — top  of  the  Woolworth  Building — into 
the  Carnegie  Library — through  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum.  They  went  down  to  a  shouting 
Stock  Exchange  and  up  to  a  little  less  vocifer¬ 
ous  Zoo.  And  they  lunched  at  a  department 
store. 

CHRIS  could  tramp  the  Maine  woods — he 
could  not  stand  more  of  this.  ,  He  blurted 
out  his  business  proposition — as  badly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  the  proposition  was  snifiingly  re¬ 
fused. 

“Horace  Slaymaker’s  stove  works  at  six  per 
cent.?  When  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  my  stocks 
pay  seven — some  eight?  Christopher,  you’re 
your  father  over  again!  You’ll  never  know  any¬ 
thing  about  finance.  Now,  come  and  have 
dinner  at  my  hotel  and  go  to  the  Philharmonic, 
and  then  take  the  morning  train  back  to  your 
place  in  George  Fenwick’s  trust  company, 
where  you  belong.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Chris  had  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  detail  of  leaving  Mr.  Fenwick’s 
onploy.  It  seemed  unnecessary  to^ake  that 
mention  now.  Aunt  Hester  was  due  for  a  nap; 
he  said  good  afternoon.  As  SQon  as  the  sub¬ 
way  had  engulfed  her,  he  said  something 
stronger. 

Snowing  again — or  slushing.  Armstead 
thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  overcoat  pockets. 
“Gee,  I  forgot  this!” 

In  his  excited  departure  from  the  cabaret,  he 
had  slipped  into  one  of  'those  pockets  both  the 
golden  sphere  dropped  by  the  wild  woman  and 
all  memory  of  it.  He  drew  it  out.  A  touch  at  a 
^ring  swung  it  open.  Each  half  held  a  min¬ 
iature:  a  young  chap  with  light  hair  and 
mustache — an  even  younger  woman  whose 
blond  loveliness  was  lessened  in  Armstead’s 
modern  eyes  by  her  mandolin  sleeves  of  1894. 

How  had  these  fair  gentlefolk  come  into  the 
hands  of  that  dark  Gipsy?  The  thing  had  a 
diain  attached  to  it — but  the  chain  was  broken. 
It  had  not  been  around  the  cabaret  entertain¬ 
er’s  neck. 

“Dollars  to  doughnuts  it  don’t  belong  to  herl" 


He  wouldnt’  turn  it  in  at  the  Hudson  Hunt, 
then — didn’t  want  to  see  the  place  again  any¬ 
how:  cause  of  all  his  trouble.  That  recitation’s 
pretended  knife  blow:  had  that  covered  a  theft? 

Close  by  was  one  of  the  uptown  offices  of  a 
newspaper: 

Want  Ads.  Rec’d  Here. 

“Advertise  it,”  said  Armstead.  “Then  meb- 
bie  it’ll  get  back  to  its  real  owner.” 

He  went  in  under  the  sign  and  saw  a  frantic 
man  behind  the  counter  try'ing  to  take  care  of 
several  peraons  in  front  of  it.  There  were  pen¬ 
cils  on  strings  and  advertisement  forms.  Chris 
began  laborious  composition. 

FOUND:  gold  locket  at — 

A  motor-wagon  had  dashed  up  and  stopped 
outside.  A  whistling  boy  staggered  in  and 
dumped,  face  upward  upon  the  coimter,  an 
armful  of  copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  their  ink  still  damp.  A  “streamer” 
across  the  first  page  jerked  at  Armstead’s  at- 
.tention;  the  picture  beneath  held  it: 

“WHERE  IS  THE  GIRL 
THIS  BELONGS  TO?” 

“Now  then,”  said  the  clerk,  free  at  last. 

But  Chris  had  discarded  his  literary  efforts. 
“Are  these  papers  for  sale?” 

“Think  they’re  free?” 

.Vrmstead  lx>ught  one  and  hurried  out.  .4t 
the  nearest  news  stand  he  got  a  copy  of  every 
afternoon  newspaper  published  in  New  York. 
Once  returned  to  his  hotel,  he  read  each  line 
printed  concerning  that  sensational  event 
which  had  been  made  public  in  time  for  this 
edition:  the  disappearance  of  Katherine  Kessel. 

“.\rmy  of  the  lost — young  and  beautiful  heiress 

...  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  her.” 

“They’re  all  beautiful  heiresses,”  Chris  re¬ 
flected,  “soon  as  something  happens  to  ’em.” 

But,  if  it  looked  precipitate,  this — in  a  “box” 
at  midcolumn — looked  also  like  business: 

$10,000  REWARD! 

The  above  sum  will  be  paid  for  in¬ 
formation  definitely  locating  the  pres¬ 
ent  whereabouts  of  Katherine  Kessel, 
if  alive,  and  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  her  disappearance  or 
death  .  .  . 

The  signatories  were  “Barton  Cadwalader;  L. 
B.  Everts,  M.  D.;  Joseph  Vandusen  Tayne,  3rd 
— Trustees  of  the  Estate  of  the  late  James  R, 
Kessel.” 

But  Armstead’s  interest?  The  missing  girl 
had  worn  at  the  time  of  her  disappearance-^e 
always  wore — a  curious  gold  spheroid  locket, 
forerunner  of  today’s  spherical  watches, 
wherein  were  miniatures  of  her  parents.  This 
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rare  bit  of  woric  had  been  photographed  at  an 
art  exhibition,  and  that  photograph  was  here 
reproduced;  the  locket  was  the  same — the  pic¬ 
tures  were  the  same — ^the  trinket  was  the  very 
trinket  dropped  by  the  volcanic  Gipsy  girl  and 
«t  this  moment  reposing  on  Armstead’s  hotel 
bed.  He  needed  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the 
thing  he  wanted  most  in  life — and  here  were  ten 
thousand  offered: 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  dine  with  Aunt  Hester!” 

Unfortunately,  since  the  death,  seven  years 
since,  of  her  father  and  mother  in  a  motor  ac¬ 
cident,  Katherine  Kessel  had  nof  viajted  a  i^o- 
tographer.  TTiere  were  snap-shots  publi^ed 
that  might  have  been  anybody,  and  several 
likenesses  of  a  chubby  girl  of  ten — eleven — 
twelve;  some  of  the  same  person  turned  angular 
with  her  early  ’teens:  nothing  adequate.  But 
the  police  description  sufficed  Chris  nega¬ 
tively: 


“Age:  21.  Height:  5  feet  5  inches. 
Weight;  126  lbs.  Hair;  Golden. 

Eyes  blue,  nose  straight,  complexion 
light — ^very  fair  —  pronounced 
blonde — ” 


No,  that  wasn’t  the  Gipsy  girl  of  the  cabaret. 


“ — Small  triangular  scar  under  left 
ear.  Retiring  disposition,  quiet  man¬ 
ner — ” 


TAal  wasn’t  the  cabaret  girl  at  all!  Could  it  be 
the  other  girl — the  one  forced  to  play  a  passive 
part  in  the  ballad’s  drama?  But  t^  was  im¬ 
possible!  What  if  he  hadn’t  seen  her  face — didn’t 
know  whether  she  was  as  blond  as  this  de¬ 
scription  depicted  Katherine  Kessel  or  as 
brunette  as  the  Gipsy?  Other  guests  had  seen 
her.  A  kidnaped  woman  isn’t  sent  out  to 
cabarets.  If  it  came  to  that,  a  woman  of 
twenty-one  with  reasons  for  running  away — 
supposing  such  reasons  could  exist  in  the  present 
case — would  scarcely  pass  an  evening  at  so 
public  a  {^ace  as  the  Hudson  Hunt. 


“ — ^When  last  seen  she  wore  dark-blue 
tailor-made  suit;  mink  boa;  cloche¬ 
shaped  dark  blue  felt  hat;  Paris  im¬ 
print  (Fouchet  et  Cie.  Rue  de  la  Paix) 
within;  champagne-colored  stockings, 
silk,  and  black  suMe  shoes.” 


“But  that  cabaret  girl’s  the  end  of  the  string,” 
said  Chris.  She  had  made  a  fool  of  him —  The 
instant  of  surrender?  A  mere  feint  to  free  her¬ 
self  and  get  on  with  her  theft!  He  mocked  the 
romance  that  she  had  wakened  in  him —  “She's 
the  end  of  the  string  to  my  eight  thousand — to 
my  ten  thousand  dollars.” 


He  read  along.  It  came  to  this: 

Katherine  Kessel’s  home  was  at 
Lyons,  in  Wayne  County,  where  she  lived 
’  quietly  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Everts  and  next  door 


to  Joseph  Tayne,  the  two  bachelors  of  that 
elderly  trio  who  were  at  once  her  joint  guardians 
and  the  trustees  of  the  largi  estate  left  by  her 
father,  all  of  which — she  had  meanwhile  been 
granted  a  modest  allowance — was  to  revert  to 
her  at  her  marriage  or,  failing  marriage  before 
that  date,  upon  her  attaining  the  age  of  thirty. 
Three  days  ago,  accompanied  by  the  doctor  and 
Tayne,  she  h^  arrived  in  New  York  for  certam 
eleventh-hour  shopping  connected  with  her  ap¬ 
proaching  wedding.  Yesterday  was  her  birth¬ 
day:  she  was  just  twenty-one,  and  for  that 
evening  a  little  dinner  in  her  honor  had  been 
scheduled  by  Barton  Cadwalader,  the  guardian 
and  trustee  resident  in  Manhattan,  at  which,  of 
course,  Cadwalader’s  nephew,  her  fiance,  How¬ 
ard  H.  Tectonius — the  marriage  was  set  for  a 
fortnight  hence — ^would.be  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  guest.  She  was  in  her  ustial  serene 
spirits. 

Yesterday  afternoon  she  had  a  late  rendez¬ 
vous  with  her  dressmaker.  Tectonius,  as  pre¬ 
viously  arranged,  called  at  her  hotel  and  walked 
with  her  down  Fifth  Avenue;  they  talked 
happily  of  the  approaching  wedding  and  parted 
at  the  dressmaker’s  shop.  Its  proprietor,  in¬ 
terviewed  just  before  today’s  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  went  to  press,  dilated — unaverse  to  ad¬ 
vertisement — upon  trousseau  details  and  Miss 
Kessel’s  expressed  satisfaction  therewith:  it 
was  he  that  supplied  the  description  of  her 
street  clothes,  ob^rved  by  his  assistants  as  she 
put  them  on  again.  Making  an  appointment  to 
return  on  the  morrow,  she  left  his  establish¬ 
ment  at  5:45  p.m.,  from  which  moment  all 
trace  of  Katherine  Kessel  was  lost. 

By  ten  o’clock  that  evening  her  guardians  had 
telephoned  vainly  to  all  her  few  New  York 
friends  and  then  to  all  the  hospitals.  At 
eleven,  private  detectives  were  consulted.  This 
morning  the  thoroughly  alarmed  guartlians 
called  in  the  police;  publicity  and  the  reward 
offer  followed.  She  had  no  known  enemies; 
her  shopping  being  done  through  estate  charge 
accounts,  she  carried  little  money.  Everts, 
Tayne,  and  Caldwalader,  not  to  mention  the 
frantic  Tectonius,  unanimously  declare<l  that 
she  possessed  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
her  lot:  foul  play  of  some  sort  was  the  only 
theory  they  advanced. 

Chris  consulted  a  directory.  Barton  Cad¬ 
walader  lived  at  the  Cardigan  Club. 

“Gone  out,”  said  the  doorman  of  the  Cardi¬ 
gan  Club. 

“Where?”  asked  Armstead. 

The  doorman  grinned.  “About  five  hundred 
an’  one  r^rters ’ve  been  askin’  me  that  for 
the  last  half-hour.”  Armstead’s  tip,  however, 
was  as  effective  as  most  tips  in  an  institution 
where  the  house  rule  against  tipping  is  the  sole 
rule  never  violated:  “He’s  at  police  head¬ 
quarters.” 

That  Gipsy  witch  herself  could  not  be  more 
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anxious  to  avoid  the  police  than  was  Chris. 
Just  now,  anyhow.  He  had  read  about  the 
false  frankness  of  reward  offers.  “For  in¬ 
formation  definitely  locating’’ — he  had  none. 
He  did  not  propose  to  hand  what  he  did  have 
to  .somebody  else  so  that  the  somebody  else 
could  earn  his  ten  thousand — not  unless  there 
was  no  other  w'ay. 

He  looked  up  the- fiance’s  address  and  found 
the  apartment  house  in  which  Tectonius  lived — 
found  another  doorman. 

“Gone  out.” 

“Where?”  Armstead  guessed  the  answer  and 
reduced  the  tip  accordingly. 

.\nd  the  answer  was  what  Chris  feared:  “Said 
he  was  goin’  to  police  headquarters.” 

Of  course  Chris  could  wait.  But  in  the 
meantime —  In  the  meantime,  he  would,  after 
all,  revisit  the  Hudson  Hunt. 

Nobody  else  did,  at  such  an  hour.  He 
had  to  ring  this  time,  .and  it  was  not  a 
flunkey,  in  powdered  wig  that  answered ;  it  was 
a  scrubwoman,  rubbing  wet  hands  on  a  soUed 
apron:  boss  wasn’t  in — staff  hadn’t  arrived — 
only  Jim. 

“Call  Jim,”  said  Chris. 

shuflfle  behind  the  plush  curtains.  Arm¬ 
stead  went  into  a  room  of  tables  that,  uncovered, 
revealed  cheap  wood  and  slovenly  workman¬ 
ship.  Chairs  were  piled  on  them.  The  entire 
system  of  make-believe  was  suspended,  and  the 
imitation  moon  hung  sickly  froni  the  spurious 
sky.  In  this  limbo  a  coatless  person  pottered ; 
the  head  waiter,  he  of  the  respectable  side- 
whiskers. 

Chris  had  brou^t  plenty  of  money  with  him 
to  New  York  and  recc^gnized  the  present  need  of 
liberality;  but  he  felt  also  the  need  of  parsimony 
as  to  his  own  plans.  He  wanted  to  buy  infor¬ 
mation,  not  give  it. 

“You  remember” — he  flushed  painfully — 
“that  girl  who  did  a  recitatiem  here  last  night — 
that  Gipsy  girl?” 

Jim  remembered. 

“Well,”  said  Chris,  “I  liked  her  looks.” 
That  was  horribly  true,  anyhow. 

Jim’s  looks  b^ame  less  respectable.  “Yes- 
sir.” 

“Where  does  she  live?” 

The  head  waiter  hurriedly  pocketed  what 
had  been  given  him:  otheiw'ise,  it  might  be 
reclaimed.  “I  don’t  know  where  she  lives.” 

“Then  who  does?  Isn’t  she —  Do  you  mean 
she’s  not  one  of  your  regular  entertainers?” 

“That’s  what  I  mean:  reg’lars  all  come  later.” 
At  last  temporarily  out  of  his  professional 
character,  the  servant  ceased  to  be  a  machine; 
even  his  speech  altered.  “That  pair — or  she 
did— told  me  they  wanted  to  do  a  stunt,  an’  the 
boss  wasn’t  around,  an’  they  gave  me  somethin’, 
so  I  fixed  up  the  orchestra'  an’  said  to  go  ahead 


s’long  as  it  wasn’t  no  rough  stuff.  No,  I  never 
seen  that  pair  before,  an’  I  been  here  ever  since 
this  place  opened  up.” 

“But  rd  like  to  see  the  giri  again.” 

Jim  was  unruffled:  to  a  waiter  mi  or  off  doty, 
even  the  desire  of  a  clean-cut  young  man  for  a 
hoyden  Gipsy  lacks  startling  qualities:  “I  don’t 
believe  you  will — not  soon,  anyhow.  Spring’s 
cornin’,  an’  you  know  how  them  Gipsies  get  a 
move  on  them.  She  ain’t  at  where  she  lives, 
wherever  it  is.  Why,  while  I  was  hackin’  her 
lobster  at  that  servin’-table  close  by,  I  beard — ” 
The  garcon  in  Jim  rose  again  and  choked  the 
gossip— “you  see,  you  can’t  help  overheaiin’ 
sometimes,  sir,  even  if  you  know  you  ain’t 
meant  to  like  that  time  there,  an’  if  you  know 
you  ain’t,  why  the  more — ” 

“Yes,  yesl  What  did  you  hear?” 

“Why,  jus’  about  beatin’  it.  The  fdlow,  he 
said  somethin’  about  some  other  girl  bein’  safe 
where  she’d  been  left,  but  how  he’d  got  to  col- 
•  lect  her—” 

“Beating  it  where?" 

“Havre  de  Grace.  It’s  a  place  in  Maryland. 
You  know.  Where  the  races — ” 

Crazy:  Armstead  had  been  crazy  to  waste 
time  tiying  to  deliver  what  information  he 
possessed  to  guardian  or  fiance!  He  was  wdl 
ahead  of  the  police,  but  the  trail  cooled  hourly: 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  follow  to  its  conclusion 
the  clue  he  had  come  across — wring  the  truth 
(revenge  in  this  course,  too!)  out  of  his  dusky 
seductress — perhaps  even  rescue  a  captive  frmn 
that  red-sa^ed  thug  who  owned  her — and 
then,  having  got  all  the  goods,  to  claim — ^when 
it  could  not  be  refused — the  reward.  Within 
the  hour,  he  was  aboard  an  express  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  which  dty,  the  time-table  trid  him, 
he  must  change  cars  for  Havre  de  Grace. 

Scarcely  an  exciting  metropolis  just  now, 
Chris  decided  when  he  saw  that  town,  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  point  where  the  Susquehanna 
swirls  into  the  Chesapeake — no  races;  of  course, 
the  shad-fishers  not  yet  at  work:  inde^,  despite 
thawing  weather  the  wide  waters  were  still 
full  of  ice,  and  one  trainman  told  another  that 
the  river  was  still  froze  clear  acrost,  a  few  miles 
up.  Nevertheless,  Armstead  breathed  more 
freely:  here  he  was  nearing  the  realities  of  forest 
and  stream.  New  York  dispatches  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  morning  papers  declared  the  pcflice 
puzzled  by  the  Kes^  case:  he  was  maintain¬ 
ing  his  lead,  and  somewhere  out  there  among 
these  pine-dad  hills,  along  the  open  road  or 
Romany-trail,  must  be  a  Gipsy  caravan,  a 
woman  in  trouble,  and  a  mocking  girl — 

Rough  countiy:  to  make  ready  for  it,  he 
visited  one  of  those  slopshops  which  still  an¬ 
nounced  their  wares  as  miraculous  left-ov^ 
from  the  war — bought  and  put  on  cap  arid 
sweater,  woolen  socks  and  walking-boots,  hesi¬ 
tated  over  an  army-automatic  and  was  lost. 
“Getting  near  spring,”  he  suggested. 


•4**W 


Armstead  jot  kis  man;  together  they  smashed  into  the  clearing's  ooze.  He  was  on  top  ...  he 
was  underneath.  .  .  .  Whenever  a  fist  wrenched  free  it  shot  into  its  enemy's  face. 
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The  Polack"  prdt)rietor  of  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  thought  not  very. 

“Oh,”  said  Chris,  “I’ll  bet  you’ve  had 
Gipsies  around  here  already.” 

“Den  you’ll  lose  yer  mawnie.” 

But  the  Polack  had  an  American  son,  and  the 
son  had  red  hair — always  a  token  of  intelligence. 
He  followed  a  somewhat  puzzled  Chris  outside; 
blue  eyes  were  knowingly  upraised  under  white 
lashes:  “Say,  mister,  are  you  lookin’  fer 
Gipsies?” 

It  had  to  be  admitted. 

“Well,  I’m  fer  business.  There’s  a  Hoot 
Gibson  picture  at  the  Star  tonight.  Will  you 
gimme  the  price?” 

Chris  produced  a  half-dollar.  “This  do?” 

“Honest  to  Gawd?”  Th»  alert  young  eyes 
blinked  incredulity. 

“If  you’re  honest  to  me.”  Armstead  smiled 
slightly  with  his  straight  lips  and  broadly  with 
his  gray  eyes. 

“Cross  my  heart.”  The  transaction  was 
effected.  “Well,  then,  if  they  haven’t  went, 
an’  I  don’t  believe  they  have,  ’cause  their  wash 
was  all  out  on  the  bushes  yesterd’y,  they’re 
bout  eighteen  mile’  up  the  Delta  road,  but 
back  from  it  in  that  held  jus’  ahint  the  old  slate- 
mines.  I  was  out  for  a  hike  with  Pud  Schlo- 
thauser  an’  seen  ’em — an',  cornin’  back,  we  seen 
another  o’  their  automnbUes  with  a  Gipsy -man 
drivin’  it.” 

That  money  was  eamedl  “Any  women  with 
him?” 

“A  Gipsy-woman  was  sit  tin’  aside  him.  The 
curtains  was  up  ’round  the  car:  I  couldn’t  see 
inside.” 

“What  did  the  girl — I  mean,  what  did  the 
man  look  like?” 

“Why — like  a  Gipsy.”  Extreme  youth 
limits  even  red  hair:  beyond  that  “like  a  Gipsy” 
there  was  no  progress.  - 

At  HALF-PAST  six  o’clock'  that  evening, 
^  Armstead  lay,  amid  spring  snow  and 
autumn  leaves,  atop  a  thickly  worked  knoll  and 
peered  through  underbrush  to  a  Gipsy  camp  in 
the  little  clearing  beneath.  He  was  wet  and 
cold,  his  lean  face  blue;  his  eyes  ached:  he  had 
been  lying  here  for  hours  without  a  sight  of  that 
for  which  he  watched. 

Overhead,  the  sky  smoldered  with  the  sun¬ 
set’s  afterglow:  to  the  west,  an  angry  crimson; 
eastward,  pink-tinted  green,  where  the  cloud¬ 
less  dome  caught  back  reflected  light  from  the 
river  here  invisible,  and  where  pde  Mercury 
climber}  to  Heaven.  Against  the  whole  hoop 
of  the  horizon  rose  hilk  white  with  snow  or 
black  with  jagged  pine:  no  evidence  of  any 
house — of  any  human  being,  except  in  this 
muddied!"  ^eadow. 

A  tour^-car,  caked  with  clay  from  side- 
curtains  to  wheel-rims,  but  displaying  a  New 
York  license-tag,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  open 


space.  At  the  other  had  been  parked  three 
automobfles  that  were  like  traveling  cottages; 
a  very  superior  Romany  caravan,  red  and 
orange  with  green  decorations,  wisps  of  lace 
veiling  the  tiny  windows,  and  fragrant  wood- 
smoke  curling  from  the  chimneys  and  whipped 
by  the  mild  breeze.  Over  the  roof  of  one  van 
four  sturdy  children  clambered  with  a  glee  and 
agility  alike  simian;  above  a  Are  kindled  in  the 
middle  of  the  clearing  two  old  women,  crimson 
kerchiefs  circling  their  gray  heads,  tended  a 
kettle  from  whi(^  odors  of  food  rose  to  the  ex¬ 
panding  nostrils  of  the  hungry  spy. 

Armstead  blew  upon  his  woolen  mittens.  He 
glared  at  the  encampment: 

“Aw,  toy  along!  Don’t  mind  me!” 

He  had  stolen  here  for  either  of  two  things:  if 
he  detected  any  sign  of  a  captive’s  where¬ 
abouts,  he  would  mature  plans  for  rescue;  if  no 
such  tokens  appeared,  he  would  wa'tch  for 
chance  of  an  interview  with  the  Gipsy-girl  alone 
— his  rebel  heart  leaped  at  tbd  thought  of  this 
wind  in  her  hair — and  try  to  frighten  from 
her  the  necessary  information.  Well,  signs  of 
captivity  seemed  unlikely  to  materialize;  now 
he  even  began  to  doubt  the  opportunity  for  the 
alternative. 

But  he  waited  on:  the  reward  he  could  forget 
— not  the  luihappy  woman  whose  plight  oc¬ 
casioned  it.  The  kettle  was  carried  into  one  of 
those  wheeled  houses;  the  youngsters  scampered 
after  i^  the  improvis^  compound  was  deserted: 
still  Chris  kept  his  post.  From  the  nearest 
vehicle  came  a  fiddler’s  sounds — shuffle  of 
feet — men’s  laughter:  Chris  bit  his  swollen  lips 
and  remained  immobile  in  his  hiding-place. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  rewarded.  A  fig¬ 
ure  emerged  from  the  central  van,  and  that 
van  had  theretofore  given  forth  no  hint  of 
occupancy  except  for  the  wisps  of  smoke  fr<Hn 
its  chimney.  The  figure  clo^  the  door,  de- 
scendwl  the  lowered  steps,  looked  furtively 
about  him:  a  man  now  in  a  purple  sweater — 
that  darkly  handsome  Romany  of  the  Hudson 
Hunt.  He  stretched  long  arms;  then  set  off  at 
a  brisk  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna. 

Not  until  the  fellow  had  quite  disappeared  did 
Armstead  budge,  when  he  rose  and,  with  all 
the  trained  hunter’s  caution,  descended  the 
knoll’s  further  side.  He  made  for  the  river- 
road — ^peeped  up  it  through  screening  bushes: 
yes,  there  went  the  Gipsy  chief,  swinging  lithe 
limbs  in  the  direction  of  Delta  as  if  upon  some 
determined  mission. 

Again  Chris  watched  him  out  of  sight.  This 
accomplished,  the  spy  turned  into  the  highway 
and  pursued  it  to  the  point  where  a  faint  track 
led  southward.  Into  that/  be  made  his  way  and 
so  was  soon  passing  through  the  wanderer’s 
camp  like  any  ordinary  pedestrian. 

The  sun’s  last  glow  h^  gone,  but  a  full  moon 
hung  in  the  mauve  sky,  washing  the  compound 
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in  ocher  radiance,  lending  magic  to  the  meadow, 
an  elfin  air  to  those  gaudy  vans.  Armstead 
recalled  that  false  moon  of  the  Manhattan 
cabaret  and  the  tricks  it  had  played  with  him. 
Here,  anyhow,  reigned  reality! 

His  approach  was  unchallenged.  He  as¬ 
cended  the  movable  steps  of  the  central  van 
and  softly  tried  its  door-knob. 

Locked! 

Had  the  chief  secured  it*  upon  his  exit?  He 
might  have  done  so;  there  had  been  an  instant — 
Chris  now  remembered — when  the  Romany’s 
straight  back  was  turned.  Armstead  rapped 
upon  a  panel. 

Some  soft  sound  answered — soft,  but  startled: 
like  a  movement  of  fright.  Then  nothing 
more. 

From  the  next  wagon,  that  fiddle  sang.  It 
ought  to  deaden  noises  from  this  spot  to  the 
rest  of  the  caravan.  Armstead  took  off  his 
gloves — made  sure  his  automatic  was  handy. 
Without  further  warning,  he  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  door. 

IT  BROKE  opei\  at  his  second  shove.  He 
lurched  after  it  into  a  tiny  room — a  room 
like  one  in  a  doll’s  house. 

The  picture  of  it  flashed  upon  him:  an  air 
of  cleanliness — ^lace-curtained  windows — litho¬ 
graphs  upon  the  wooden  walls — a  diminutive 
stove — a  bunk.  No  importance,  all  this — ^but  a 
candle  burned  on  a  small  table,  and  across  that 
table  p)eered  at  him  a  dusky  face  known  aH  too 
well:  the  cabaret  Gipsy-girl’s. 

Her  head  was  stretched  forward,  as  he  had 
often  seen  the  head  of  some  wild  animal  sud¬ 
denly  confronted  by  its  hmnan  foe,  her  black 
locks  tossed  back.  Doubtless  her  eyes  could 
not  recognize  him,  for  he  had  stopped  short  of 
the  circle  of  light,  but  they  were  dark  with 
alarm;  her  outffung  hands  were  clenched.  She 
pursed  vermilion  lips.  • 

This  much  he  received  as  in  the  click  of  a 
camera’s  shutter.  The  next  stroke  of  time  and 
she  blew  out  the  light. 

Armstead  guess^  her  strategy.  He  banged 
fast  the  shattered  door — ^leaned  against  it.  Her, 
making  for  that  means  of  exit,  he  caught  in  his 
ready  arms. 

“Let  me  go!”  she  gasped. 

Once  before  he  had  held  her  so — and  he  could 
not  forget  it  now.  Her  supple  body  struggled 
against  his  tight  embrace.  He  felt  the  hot 
blast  of  her  breath  upon  his  cheek — felt  also  the 
Ime  of  her  fierce  youth  bred  to  the  open  road — 
but  he  sternly  resolved  to  feel  only  indignation. 
He  hated  himself  that  he  should  be  conscious  of 
the  baser  sensation — but  he  tightened  his  hold 
of  her  flaming  loveliness. 

“We’ll  see  about  that.” 

“No! — ^Let  me  go!” 

Was  he  always  to  connect  this  witch  with 
the  witching  moon?  Yellow  moonlight  filtered 


through  the  filmy  curtains,  ahd  his  keen  gaze, 
rapidly  adapting  itself  thereto,  traversed  her 
enrag^  face  as  that  nocturnal  stream  flowed 
over  it  framed  by  the  shorty  curls  of  her  per¬ 
fumed  hair.  Shadowy  brow,  angered  eyes, 
bright  lips  drawn  back  from  white  teeth — 

She  was  about  to  cry  for  help!  He  clapped  a 
hand  across  her  mouth. 

“If  you  don’t  make  any  noise,”  he  promised, 
holding  her  to  him  with  one  arm,  “you  won’t 
get  hurt.” 

But  he  would — ^he  was:  those  white  teeth  that 
had  been  so  good  to  look  at  sank  into  bis 
mufliing  hand. 

“You  damned  wild-cat!” 

Gone  from  him  now  all  that  weakness  for 
which  he  had  upbraided  himself;  came  in  its 
stead  only  rage — and  not  alone  the  rage  of 
physical  pain.  He  shook  her.  He  tossed  her 
from  him  across  that  doll’s-house  room  so  vio¬ 
lently  that  she  struck  the  table;  and  he  watched 
her,  panting,  lean  against  its  frail  support — 
watched  her  with  no  twinge  of  remorse.  He 
drew  his  automatic: 

“See  it?  It’s  for  use — believe  me.  Yell  your 
black  head  off  if  you  want  to — and  I’ll  shoot  the 
first  one  of  your  tribe  that  lays  a  finger  on  me!” 

Plainly  she  realized  that  he  meant  his  threat, 
and  something  not  unlike  admiration  swept  her 
dark  face.  But  something  else  followed:  he 
had  taken  one  warning  step  into  the  moonlight, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  since  his  entrance 
here,  she  could  really  see  him — ^his  tall  form,  his 
broad  shoxUders,  his  tense  face  carved  like  an 
Indian’s. 

“You!”  she  whispered.  “It’s — I  thought  you 
were  a — were  one  of  those  men  from  Delta. 
Why,  you’re  the  man  that — ”  Then  a  new 
consternation  engulfed  her.  '‘Who  are  you? 
What  are  you  doing  in  this  place?” 

“You’U  find  out  soon  enough.”  The  truth 
was  that  he  scarcely  heard  her.  He  sucked  his 
wound  with  frost-swollen  lips  and  spat  its  blood 
upon  the  van  floor.  He  woiJd  make  her  fright 
a  not  too  quickly  ended  torture.  “Let’s  say  I 
want  my  fortune  told.  You  tell  fortunes,  don’t 
you?” 

Wasn’t  she  sure  of  her  identification? 'The 
shadow  of  some  debate  twisted  her  mouth. 
“Me?”  Whatever  the  argument,  it  ended;  as  if 
they  wanted  to  keep  him  harmlessly  occupied 
until  her  lover’s  return,  that  mouth  formed  the 
smile  of  the  trained  seeress.  “True  child  of 
Pharaoh — ^have  the  seventh  rib  under  my  heart.” 

She  pressed  her  side  beneath  the  thus  clearly 
drawn  outline  of  her  left  breast.  Ar^istead 
tried  to  keep  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  for,  her 
facility  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he 
to  catch  in  her  voice  that  formalism 
whicn  always  indicates  a  gulf  between  speech 
and  thought. 

“Sit  down!” 

There  stood  a  stool  behind  the  table.  He 
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pointed.  Shrugging  supple  shoulders,  she 
obeyed.  • 

“Give  me,”  she  said,  “your  hand.” 

“The  one  you  bit?  Never  mind  that  candle; 
you  can  see  all  you’ll  need  by  this  moonlight.” 
Armstead  laughed  shortly:  his  great  stroke  was 
coming.  Still  he  held  his  gaze  on  her  daring 
face;  ^e  raised  it,  across  the  table,  toward  his 
own,  frankly  provocative.  He  seated  himself 
opposite  her;  when  her  slim  fingers  touched  him 
ever  so  lightly,  he  did  not  find  it  hard  to  brace 
his  soul  against  the  thrill  they  launched. 

“You  must  cross  my  palm.”  She  mur¬ 
mured  the  familiar  formida.  ^ 

Now! 

“I’m  going  to  cross  it  with  gold  instead  of 
silver.”  His  free  hand  pocketed  its  pistol  and 
whipped  out  Katherine  Kessel’s  locket:  he 
wav^  it  before  hfe  barbaric  vis-a-vis. 

And  there  he  indeed  scored.  For  what  he 
held  became — as  he  had  meant  it  should — more 
threatening  than  the  automatic.  The  Gipsy’s 
face  contorted;  just  under  the  staring  eyes  twin 
patches  of  white  appeared  beneath  the  dusky 
skin  and  spread  downward  as  if  all  the  blood  in 
her  body  were  being  drained  back  to  her  heart. 
She  had  started;  hCT  mouth  guped.  She  tried 
to  speak — couldn’t. 

“Will  this  do?”  he  taunted. 

SHE  gathered  hersdf  together  like  a  tigress. 

Thai — it  all  seemed  one  movement — she 
made  a  swift,  dark  clutch  that  was  half  a  blow. 

“No,  you  don’t!”  He  had  been  ready  for 
something  of  this  sort :  he  drew  back.  He  had 
the  trinket  safe. 

“Where — where’d  you  get — ”  Her  whisper 
lapsed  to  silence. 

“Never  mind  where.” 

She  began  again.  “That  restaurant — ” 

“I  tell  you,  never  mind  where  I  got  it.  You 
had  it.  The  question  is:  where  did  you  get  it?” 

The  Gipsy  put  forth  her  best  effort  at  self- 
control  Upon  that  hand  of  his  which  she  still 
held  he  coiUd  feel  her  fingers  contract  in  the 
endeavor.  She  tried  to  make  a  mask  of  her 
emotions,  and  tried  to  erase  by  new  speech  the 
effect  of  her  recent  self-betrayd. 

“Neva  saw  it.” 

“Cut  out  the  innocence  stuff.”  HiS  laughter 
was  harsh,  and  yet — ever  sorry  for  a  loser — he 
was  aware  of  a  pusillanimous  pity  for  her:  he 
must  throttle  that,  even  if  he  became  un¬ 
necessarily  severe.  “I  know  all  about  it — or 
nearly  all.” 

.\gain  sbe  said,  but  in  a  different  tone:  “Who 
are  you?” 

“Cut  it  out,  I  tell  you.  You’ve  given  your¬ 
self  away.  ‘Tliat  restaurant!’  You  remember, 
me  well  enough:  I’m  the  fellow  you  kissed  in  the 
Hudson  Hunt.” 

That  was  uttered  before  he  thought.  His 
cheeks  burned  at  it. 


And  hers?  Relief  f<^wed  hard  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  make  now  the  most  ol  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  then!  Throng  the  closed  window  came 
music  afloat  on  the  ydlow  moonli^it.  In  the 
next  van  that  miserable  fiddle  was  playing 
“Marquitta.”  She  bent  yet  nearer;  she  released 
the  hand  she  had  been  thoughtlesdy  holding; 
calculating,  yet  awkwardly  and  as  if  they  were 
forced,  her  nimble  fingers  began  to  creep  up  bis 
arm. 

“You  come  after  me  ’cause  that?  The  pretty 
gen’man  means  he  wan’  kiss  me  again?” 

“No!”  It  was  a  lie,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he 
flung  himself  away.  “1  came  here,”  he  said, 
more  calmly  from  that  safer  distant  “to  get 
Katherine  Kcssel — if  she’s  alive.  And  if  Sie 
isn’t,  then  to  get  the  person  responsible  for  her 
death:’ 

He  had  stood  up.  As  if  he  struck  her,  she 
cowered  before  him.  She  covered  her  face. 
Through  her  brown  fingers  came  the  quavered 
inquiry: 

“Detective?” 

That  term  was  correct  enough.  “Yes,”  said 
he. 

Another  blast  of  terror  wrenched  at  her.  She 
fought  it — gave  ground— rose — came  around 
the  table  to  him,  her  sable  head  hanging,  her 
voice  Very  low: 

“If  I  tell  you — ”  Her  legs,  encased  in  in¬ 
congruously  bright  stockings,  bent  under 
her. 

Her  face  was  hidden  now,  but  the  contrast  was 
poignant  between  that  trembling  frame  and  the 
brilliantly  colored  clothes  that  covered  it;  seen 
thus,  she  presented  the  icon  of  a  creature  broken 
and  fear-ridden.  He  had  won,  it  said — and  be¬ 
cause  he  had  won  he  could  at  last  afford  to  be 
sorry  for  her.  Oh,  a  mere  Gipsy  and  at  least 
accessory  to  the  low  crime  of  kidnapping!  How 
could  he,  himself  outside  the  law,  ple^e  the  law 
to  any  bargain  with  her?  Yet  he  wanted  to: 
heaven  had  not  cast  him  for  a  brutal  rdle.  He 
was  about  to  touch  her  bowed  black  head:  he 
halted  short  of  that,  but  he  muttered: 

“If  thae  is  anything — if  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  that  make  your  part  in  this  look 
easier — ”■ 

Her  stifled  cry  short-circuited  his  sentence. 
“There  are!  Oh,  yes!” 

Either  her  legs  gave  way  completely,  or  she 
voluntarily  sank  to  her  knees.  Gipsy-wise, 
she  began  to  kiss  his  hands,  and  he  could  feel 
that  the  palms  of  her  hands,  h(flding  his,  were 
damp  with  the  sweat  of  fright. 

“I  can’t  promise  you  anything — ” 

“Understand — EUena  understand.  Only,  if  I 
tell  you  everyt’ing,  pretty*  gen’man  give  me 
chance  to  get  away?” 

“I’ll — ”  Armstead  remembered  the  major 
motive  of  his  quest:  “Where’s  that  girl?” 

“Here.” 

“She’s  not — not  dead?” 
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“For  yourself,  though?  You  promise  for 
youiself,  eh?’’ 

What  would  have  been  his  answer,  had  it  de¬ 
pended  on  that  instant?  A  few  hours  later, 
when  opportunity  came  to  consider  this,  he  was 
destined  to  run  away  from  the  problem.  Now, 
as  events  befell,  decision  was  forged  by  the 
woman’s  over-z^.  If  the  Devil’s  miscalcula¬ 
tion  with  St.  Anthony  lay  in  producing  more 
than  one  temptress  at  a  time,  it  is  equally  true 
that  many  a  seductress  fails  because  she  goes 
too  far  too  soon;  while  yet  a  pair  of  possible 
replies  fought  each  other  in  Armstead’s  throat, 
he  saw  the  girl  force  upon  herself  some  rede¬ 
termination.  She  pushed  her  lips  to  his,  but 
that  had  sufficed:  that  betrayal  of  effort. 
Tricked  again  he  would  not  be.  He  shoved  her 
from  him: 

“Before  I  make  any  dicker,  you’ve  got  to 
show  me  you  deserve  the  get-away — and  before 
that,  you’ve  got  to  turn  over  Miss  Kessel  or  else 
tell  me  where  she  is.’’ 

Ellena — if  this  was  her  name — glowered  at 
him.  She  could  not  fail  to  read  his  expression 
of  even  physical  repulsion,  and  her  own  ex¬ 
pression  underwent  a  series  of  electric  changes 
as  evident  to  him,  and  as  incomprehensible:  she 
was  unbelieving— she  was  raging — she  was  des¬ 
perate — she  was  resigned.  Her  thoughts — 
whatever  they  were — raced: 

“No  good  tell  now.  Mees  Kessel  guarded — 
Hasul  back  any  minute.’’  She  had  leaped  into 
physical  action,  into  flying  gestures.  He  re¬ 
flected  bitterly  upon  her  Gipsy  lightness  that 
could  banish  shame  at  his  refusal — that  prob¬ 
ably  had  never  felt  it.  The  bracelets  clinked  on 
her  wrists.  “Tonight  I  go  on  watch:  I  bring 
this  girl  to  you.  Midnight.”  Ellena  draggecl 
him  to  the  nearer  window — pulled  aside  its 
curtain — pointed  across  that  knoll  on  which  he 
had  kept  vigil  to  a  bald  hill  rising  perhaps  a 
half-mile  southeast.  “You  meet  me  there.  I 
have  Mees  Kessel  then.  She  tell  you  Ellena 
not  to  blame;  then  you  give  me  money  enough 
to  run  ’w^y!” 

Could  he  believe  her?  He  thought  not.  "S  et 
he  knew  he  was  without  legal  standing  here; 
for  any  forcible  seizure  he  would  nepd  help  from 
whatever  authorities  Delta  might  provide.  At 
all  events,  he  had  found  out  that  the  kidnapped 
girl  was  in  this  camp:  no  reason  to  doubt  this 
much,  anyhow.  Besides,  even  if  the  Gipsy  were 
l>dng  to  the  very  detail  of  Katherine  Kessel's 
presence  here,  her  confession,  true  or  false,  was 
sufficient  basis  for  a  warrant:  arrest  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  facts — and  for  that  production  Chris 
would  alone  be  responsible. 

Yet  doubts  assailed  him.  Suppose — 

And  then  fortuitous  circumstance  decided 
the  issue. 

The  music  had  stopped  at  last.  Into  that 
silence  always  so  deep  upon  the  echo  of  dying 
sound,  there  came,  from  outside,  a  movement 


Hasul  was  the  good-looking 
king  of  the  Gipsies. 


Those  black  curls  shook  out  an  emphatic 
negative.  “Locked  up.” 

“lYAerc?” 

The  Gipsy  rose  quickly.  She  stood  close  to 
him — so  close  that  her  dusky  cheeks  almost 
touched  him.  .A  slow  smile  revealed  her  teeth, 
white  and  even. 

“You  give  Ellena  that  chance  run  away?” 
The  repeated  question  lapped  his  ears  in  little 
waves  of  contralto. 
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HIS  first  reaction  ran  violently  counter  to 
this  change.  Then  in  that  same  awkward, 
hesitant  way  that  he  had  noted  before  her  arms 
mounted;  her  fingers  twined  about  the  lapels  of 
his  coat.  In  the  next  van,  that  crazy  fiddle 
had  begun  “Marquitta”  again — or  had  it  never 
ceased?  The  words  she  had  fitted  to  the  tune 
stole  through  his  brain : 

The  midnight  and  moonlight, 

The  ribbon  of  road  bright. 

The  wayside,  the  hillside  at  rest — 

This  moonlight  made  her  a  thing  of  living 
gold.  Her  arms,  he  noted  for  the  first  time, 
were  bare  and  braceleted:  the  bracelets  tinkled 
softly.  He  felt —  It  couldn’t  be  love  he  felt. 
Absurd  to  think  so.  For  a  woman  who  must 
be —  Armstead  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

He  tried  to  net  her  in  a  regard  altogether 
judicial.  WTjen  he  spoke  it  was  not  with 
his  usual  play  of  tone,  but  upon  a  single 
note: 

“I  tell  you  I  can’t  promise  for  the  law — ” 
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setting  his  hunter’s  sense  alert.  It  was  as  faint  ^ 

as  an  unfelt  breeze  that  nevertheless  ripples  a 
forest  pool:  it  was  a  distant,  but  approaching, 
footstep  from  the  direction  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Ellena  clutched  him.  “Hasul!” 

“Who?” 

“The  kordestoo  cyganskie — the  king!” — ^The 
Gipsy  chief  was  returning. 

Armstead,  on  his  own  part,  did  some  rapid  . 
thinking:  no  harm  in  a  test  of  this  girl’s  promise.  • 

Even  were  she  lying,  she  would  be  in  his  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  was  as  yet  an  unauthor- 
ized  trespasser  here:  although  he  had  boasted  of 
pistol-play,  anything  of  the  sort,  just  now, 
would  put  him  in  an  awkward  position  before 
the  law.  He  found  himsdf  longing  for  a  fair 
fight  with  the  handsome  brigand  of  the  New 
York  cafe,  but  he  knew  the  fight  must  wait. 

“That  hiU?” 

She  nodded.  “Twelve  o’clock.”  ™ 

As  suddenly  as  that  it  was  over.  He  opened  ^ 

the  door  and  jumped.  The  compound  was  still 
empty.  Bending  low,  he  scurried  across  it  and 
up  the  nearest  knoll.  Its  thicket  received  him 
just  as  a  backward  glance  showed  the  unheeding 
Hasul  swing  into  the  camp. 

At  ten  o’clock,  Armst«id  was  in  Delta,  gorg¬ 
ing  on  such  food  as  its  sole  hotel,  at  that  un-- 
toward  hour,  grudgingly,  almost  suspiciously, 
provided — ^wondering,  too,  whether  he  had  not 
better,  after  all,  call  assistance  from  whatever 
oflneers  of  the  law  lived  here — and  finally  decid¬ 
ing  to  play  one  more  lone  hand  alone. 

.\t  elewn,  he  was  tramping  the  even  yet 
moonlit  ribbon  of  the  river-road,  across  which  Ellen*,  the  Gipe; 
stark  shadows  of  the  bordering  pines  fell  like  ( 

barriers  of  ebony. 

At  eleven-thirty,  he  passed  that  path  which  nothing  except  th( 
led  into  the  Gipsy-camp.  breeze  blew  in  t 

Should  he  reconnoiter?  listless  caravan 

He  struck  into  the  woods — reached  the  crest  Upon  the  faint 
of  the  hillock  where  he  had  spent  the  afternoon  moon  sank  lower; 
—parted  its  underbrush  and  looked  out.  The  singing  in  his  he£ 
compound  lay  qtiiet;  the  camp-fire  was  dead;  New  York  was 
not  so  much  as  a  sentinel  was  in  view,  and  the  came  the  memory 
windows  of  the  vans  were  blind.  Only  from  the  Armstead  profi 
nearest  vehicle  came  a  mutter  of  speech — gut-  something  lacked 

tural  sounds  in  an  alien  tongue — in  some  ings  she  inspired- 
variant  of  the  occult  language  of  those  people,  them.  He  would 
forever  strangers,  who  first  2q>peared  in  Western  the  little  he  had  r 
Europe  in  1417:  a  mystery  then  to  Albertus  that  had  been  w 
Krantzius,  to  Crusius,  even  to  Andreas  Presby-  enthusiasm  for 
ter,  and  whose  origin  and  ^)eech  have  remained  •  The  Chaltsmid 
a  mystery  to  the  scholars  of  every  succeeding  ness-bom  Ishma 
generation.  century  Klagenfi 

Nothing  to  gain  here — nothing  to  do  but  keep  against  every  n 
the  rendezvous.  Chris  refound  the  river-road.  against  them” — i 
He  sought  the  illuiminated  dial  of  his  watch:  dition,  Egyptian 

11:50 — too  soon  to  condemn  her.  His  bitten  shelter  during  t 

hand  throbbed.  He  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  They  were  the  1 

rubble — five  safe  yards  from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  them  Friar  Sim 

He  strained  his  eyes,  but  nothing  of  any  living  where  about  130C 

creature  was  to  be  seen — his  ears,  but  heard  [CotU 


Why  We  Get 

on  Each  Other’s  Nerves 

Dr.  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  friction  and  misunderstanding  that  arise  from 
conflicting  temperaments.  She  tells  how  self-knowledge 
helps  to  smooth  the  rough  comers  of  human  contacts 

by  Nina  Purdy 


Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the 
common  bond  be¬ 
tween  strap-hang¬ 
ers  in  a  crowded  subway 
train  engrossed  in  their 
evening  papers  and  the 
members  of  a  village  sew- 
ing<ircle?  Between  the 
audiences  that  pack  our 
theaters  and  earnest  stu¬ 
dents  of  social  science?  A 
bond  uniting  illiterate 
peoples  with  the  most  cul¬ 
ture? 

There  is  such  a  bond  and 
it  is  the  vital  interest  each 
one  of  us  has  in  our  human  relationships. 

Not  that  we  know  anything  about  them. 
Our  intense  concern  in  the  affairs  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  is  more  likely  to  be  grounded  on  our  own 
flounderings  and  weaknesses.  For,  according 
to  the  findings  of  modern  psycholog>',  our  rela¬ 
tionships  are  largely  a  mixture  of  misunder¬ 
standings,  frictions,  and  gropings. 

What  can  we  do  to  mend  them? 

This  is  the  question  pieople  conscious  of  the 
problem  are  asking.  It  is  the  question  the 
majority  of  us  should  ask  instead  of  falling 
back  on  such  futile  complaints  as  “So  and  So 
gets  on  my  nerves,”  or  “If  only  B —  and  I 
didn’t  rub  each  other  the  wrong  way,  I’d  get  a 
raise  in  salary.” 

It  is  the  question  I  took  to  Dr.  Beatrice  M. 
Hinkle,  one  of  our  most  authoritative  clinical 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists. 

Doctor  Hinkle  is  the  first  woman  who  ever 
held  a  position  as  public  health  officer.  She 
was  appointed  city  physician  of  San  Francisco, 
her  native  town,  in  1900.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Cooper  Medical  College  in  San  Francisco,  now 


the  medical  department 
of  Leland  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  That  is  where  she 
became  interested  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  ills. 
Then,  for  years,  she  was 
the  only  physician  in  New 
York  practicing  psycho¬ 
therapy.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  ^e  organized  the  psy¬ 
chotherapeutic  clinic  at 
Cornell,  the  first  in  any 


OUR  weakness  for  laying  the  blame  for 
OUT  discontent  at  some  one  else’s  door 
is  illustrated  by  a  true  story  of  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife.  The  wife’s  version  of 
the  trouble  runs:  “When  I  embroider 
he  resents  it.  When  I  play  the  piano 
he  bangs  the  typewriter.  To  have  any 
freedom  I  pretend  to  have  severe  head¬ 
aches  and  shut  myself  in  my  room.” 

Hie  husband  reports:  “When  I  want 
to  read  my  paper  she  persists  in  getting 
out  her  embroidery  and  she  always 
chatters  when  she  embroiders.  When 

I  have  typing  to  do  she  is  sure  to  go  to  .  •  i-  i  n 

the  piano  and  begin  to  sing.  The  only  _  American  medical  college, 
comfort  I  can  enjoy  of  an  evening  is  Also  during  this  period  she 
when  she  gets  a  headache  and  goes  to  became  interested  in  the 
her  room.  She  has  no  consideration.’*'  works  of  Freud.  In  1909 

she  went  to  Europe  to 
study,  spending  some  time  at  Zurich  with  Jung, 
the  famous  Swiss  psychoanalyst,  a  former 
associate  of  Freud.  She  has  translated  Jung 
into  English,  and  she  is  the  author  of  “The 
Recreating  of  the  Individual,”  a  psychoanalytic 
study  of  individuals  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  psychological  type  and  a  summary  of  their 
potentialities  for  greater  development. 

It  was  the  illuminative  quality  and  clarity  of 
this  book  that  sent  me  eagerly  to  her. 

“What  can  self-applied  analytic  psychology 
do  for  the  average  person?  How  can  it  benefit 
every-day  human  relationships?”  I  asked. 

Doctor  Hinkle  is  a  small  woman  of  decided 
feminine  charm;  a  charm  tempered  and 
strengthened  by  an  alertness  and  directness 
sheathed  in  dimity.  In  her  deep  blue  eyes 
are  both  the  detachment  of  the  scientist  and  a 
warmth  of  spirit  that  bespeaks  understanding 
and  interest  in  human  beings.  She  answered 
me  simply,  frankly. 

“To  begin  with,  people  must  realize  that  hon¬ 
esty  in  human  relationships  is  almost  unknown. 
[  Continued  on  page  i/i  ] 
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'■  ‘BEATRICE  fV.  HI}4KLE  is  a  specialist  in  the  treatntcnt  of  mental  ills.  For 

years  she  was  the  only  physician  in  New  York  practicing  psychotherapy  and  she  was  the 
organizer  of  the  first  psychotherapeutic  clinic  in  an  American  Medical  College  I  Cornell).  Dr. 
Hinkle  has  translated  into  English  the  works  of  the  famous  Swiss  psychoanalyst.  Jung,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  authoritative  and  popular  book  on  psychoanalysis.''Thc  Recreatingof  the  Individual  ' 
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eAPTAJM  BILLY  BRYANT  actor- 

mina^ri  pi'nfWrtfT"  of  one  of  the  show- 


boats  that  ply  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio,  and  their  tributaries.  The  show-boat 
invariably  ties  up  at  the  smallest  towns  and 
hamlets.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the 
big  cities  along  the  rivers  have  never  seen  one. 
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Showboat  Days  and  Nights 


The  last  of  the  picturesque  floating  theaters  still  ply  our 
inland  waters.  Boats  like  Captain  Billy  Bryant^s  bring 
the  favorite  old  melodramas  and  vaudeville  to  river' 
bottom  audiences  that  have  never  seen  a  city  theater 


WE  HAD  timed  HUNDREDS  of  c 
our  arrival  weU.  they  cannot  s 

As  we  stepped  picture  v* 

aboard  the  early  “f ^ 

r  .u  outside  entertau 

mommg  ferry  across  the  I, 

Ohio  River,  and  as  the  turn  before  the  f 
first  rays  of  the  sun  added '  or  sells  candy  b 
a  burnished  gold  to  the  steam  calliope  fun 
coffee  mud  color  of  the  “great  heart  drai 

water,  a  faint  white  speck,  never  fail  to  su] 

the  showboat,  nosed  its 
way  around  a  bend  far  up  the  winding  river. 

A  bell  tinkled  faintly  in  the  pilot-house  above 
us.  Protestingly,  the  ancient,  squeaky  side¬ 
wheeler  backed  out  from  the  shore  into  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  river  and  started  plowing 
its  way  across  to  Constance,  Kentucky,  where 
Captain  Billy  Bryant’s  showboat  was  to  tie  up 
for  the  night’s  performance.  As  we  leaned 
against  the  wooden  rail  a  gentle  river  breeze 
fanned  our  faces,  bringing  with  it  the  eternal 
fresh-water  smell  of  the  Ohio. 

Pulling  our  eyes  away  from  the  white  speck 
I  that  had  enlarg^  into  a  boat,  still  a  small  boat, 
we  gazed  at  the  current  rushing  past  the  prow  of 
the  ferry,  and  then  lifted  our  eyes  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  shore  we  were  slowly  approaching.  We  saw 
a  gradual  incline,  starting  at  the  water’s  edge, 
growing  up  into  a  rolling  hill,  verdant  with 
green,  that  rolled  back  into  more  hills.  A 
glance  up  and  down  the  river  revealed  the  same 
rolling  hills  on  the  Kentucky  side,  clothed  in  a 
heavy  carpet  of  green,  with  the  river  meander¬ 
ing  its  way  down  the  valley  between  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Ohio  shores. 

In  front  of  us,  where  the  sidewheeler  was 
about  to  land,  was  a  road.  It  seemed  to  have 
its  beginning  in  the  back  swirls  of  the  water, 
from  there  over  the  gravel  bed  of  the  levee  up 
gradual  incline  of  the  hill.  At  the  top  of  the 
mcline  could  be  seen  a  rambling  brown  house. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house  were  the  roofs  of  a 
few  buildings. 

Up  there  was  the  town.  It  was  only  a  house 
and  a  few  stores,  but  all  the  boat  needs  is  a  place 
5  / 


HUNDREDS  of  communities  so  small 
that  they  cannot  support  even  a  motion 
picture  house,  depend  on  the  semi¬ 
annual  visit  of  the  showboat  for  their 
outside  entertainment.  Everybody 
from  captain  to  Negro  fireman  does  a 
turn  before  the  footlights  and  ushers 
or  sells  candy  between  the  acts.  A 
steam  calliope  furnishes  music,  and  the 
“great  heart  dramas’’  of  another  day 
never  fail  to  supply  dramatic  thrills. 


omunities  so  small  alongside  of  a  bank  or  levee 
port  even  a  motion  to  tie  up  to,  and  the  peo- 
md  on  toe  semi-  pjg  come  from  miles 
showboat  for  then  around.  Showboats  play 
rro  &eman  a  hundreds  of  villages  hardly 
digits  and  ushers  ^he  size  of  Constance,  com- 
»een  the  acts.  A  munities  not  large  enough 
hes  music,  and  the  -to  support  even  a  small 
s’’  of  another  ^y  picture  house.  In  fact,  the 
y  dramatic  thrills,  .showboats  plying  up  and 
down  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  provide  the 
only  source  of  theatrical  amusement  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  many  of  whom  have  never 
seen  a  picture  show.  “And  a  showboat,”  I  had 
bcien  told,  “is  not  a  museum,  an  arcade  or  a 
catchpenny  affair,  but  a  regular  honest-to- 
goodness  theater,  built  on  a  bo^.” 

The  boat  I  was  to  visit,  Bryant’s,  was  one  of 
ten  showboats  on  the  rivers.  They  range  in 
size  from  the  Princess,  the  smallest,  measuring 
eighty  by  thirty  feet,  to  the  Colton  Blossom,  the 
largest,  with  a  measurement  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty-four  by  fifty  feet.  Included  in  this  list  is 
the  Water  Queen,  used  recently  by  a  picture 
company  as  a  scene  for  a  film,  the  Goldm  Rod, 
New  Sensation,  America,  Columbia,  Majestic, 
and  Emerson's. 

The  boat  now  nearing  the  shore  was  a  large, 
boxlike  structure,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length  and  thirty-five  in  width. 
The  box  superstructure  housing  the  theater 
was  a  story  and  a  half  in  height  from  the  deck; 
this  in  turn  being  two  feet  above  the  water  line- 
It  was  painted  in  a  gleaming  coat  of  white,  with 
'immense  red  and  black  letters  on  the  side  of 
the  theater  informing  the  world  that  it  was 
“Bryant’s.”  The  motive  power  came  from  a 
pushboat  in  the  rear,  a  small  converted  river 
steamer  with  the  regulation  two  funnels. 

On  the  texas  of  the  showboat,  exactly  in 
the  center,  was  the  cupola-shaped  pilot-house, 
from  which  the  captain  and  his  pilot  waved 
their  hands  at  us.  The  texas,  be  it  known,  is 
the  upper  structure  of  any  river  boat  and  it 
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ordinarily  contains  the  officers’  cabins,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  pilot-house.  The  entire  front  of  the 
showboat  was  decorated  with  electric  lights,  set 
in  a  flashily  colored  proscenium  arch,  shaped 
almost  as  one  sees  it  when  sitting  in  a  theater. 

Above  the  lower  deck,  which  we  could  see  was 
a  small  lobby  or  fo;^r,  was  a  roofed  porch,  lead¬ 
ing  back  into  the  Uving  quarters  of  the  captain 
and  hb  family.  In  the  windows  were  screens, 
cretonne  curtains,  a  glimpse  of  a  canary  in  one 
window  and  a  fern  in  the  other:  altogether  very 
homey  appearing. 

Behind  the  Scenes  on  a  Showboat 
HE  white-headed  pilot,  with  skill  gained 
from  years  of  such  work,  soon  had  the 
boats’  sides  against  the  levee,  and  strong  ropes 
were  stretched  to  near-by  trees.  A  gangplank 
was  shoved  from  the  prow  of  the  showboat  and 
I  walked  on  board,  to  be  warmly  greeted  by 
Captain  Bryant.  All  showboat  owners  are  cap¬ 
tains,  a  custom  dating  back  to  the  very  origin 
of  the  floating  theaters. 

We  found  the  eight-foot  space  from  the  prow 
to  the  superstructure  of  the  theater,  in  the 
front  6f  the  boat,  to  be  a  miniature  lobby,  with 
a  regulation  box  office  on  one  side  of  the  foyer 
leading  in  to  the  theater  proper.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  small  office,  containing  a  desk,  type¬ 
writer,  and  pictures  of  early  showboats.  The 
captain  led  us  past  the  little  office,  toward  the 
theater,  and  turned  up  a  narrow  stairway. 
Following  him  we  found  ourselves  climbing  out 
to  the  second  deck,  with  a  fenced-in  passageway 
running  around  the  boat.  We  strode  down  the 
passageway,  getting  a  fleeting  glimpse  across 
the  sunlit  river  into  Ohio,  then  the  captain 
stopped  at  a  neat  little  stateroom,  our  quarters. 

Two  berths,  one  above  the  other,  one  chair, 
and  an  old-fashioned  washstand  comprised  the 
furniture — all  the  small  room  could  hold.  I 
deposited  my  bags  and  stood  talking  to  the  cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  of  medium  height,  stockily  built,  dressed 
in  an  old  army  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers  much 
the  worse  for  wear.  His  face  and  arms  were 
sun  and  wind  tanned. 

Captain  Bryant  knows  the  rivers  and  the 
showboat  game  well,  having  been  brought  up  in 
it  by  his  father,  one  of  the  early  pioneers.  As 
actor-manager  he  has  been  succe^ul  and  has 
established  a  large  following  up  and  down  the 
rivers.  A  good  actor  and  a  good  manager  is 
a  combination  seldom  found  in  one  man,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  showboat  world,  where  there  are 
many  kinds  of  storms  to  weather. 

Following  him  to  the  rear  of  the  boat,  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  stage  aijri  the  auditorium  was 
visible  through  the  window  as  we  passed  by. 
We  descended  stairs  to  find  ourselves  in  a  wide 
space  in  the  rear  of  the  stage  and  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  boat  family,  a  cordial  group  of 
actors,  typical  of  all  the  boats. 


There  was  the  captain’s  father,  gray-haired 
veteran,  still  playing  “bit”  parts.  The  cap¬ 
tain’s  mother,  a  lovable  soul,  with  the  grace  and 
poise  of  a  tragedienne.  The  captain’s  wife,  the 
heroine,  and  looking  the  part.  A  tall,  gaunt, 
minbterial  appearing  man  who  played  the 
“heavy,”  vill^  parts;  his  wife,  fated  to  playing 
comic  old  ladies.  The  leading  man  and  his  wife. 
The  pianist,  who  also  doubled  calliope.  Five 
others,  mostly  man  and  wife — life  on  a  show¬ 
boat  is  too  lonesome  for  a  single  man  or  woman. 
The  captain  explained  that  he  carried  a  big 
cast,  other  boats  getting  along  with  anywhere 
from  six  to  ten  in  the  company.  On  a  small 
cast  boat  actors  have  to  double  several  parts,  or 
they  rearrange  the  play  so  that  one  character 
does  the  work  of  several. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  one  boat  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  perform  “East  Lynne”  with  a  cast 
of  six.  The  actors  doubled  so  many  parts, 
made  so  many  changes  of  costumes  and  so  many 
api^rances  on  the  stage  t^at  they  lost  track  of 
their  cues. 

We  moved  from  the  shlSwboat  back  to  the 
pushboat,  where  on  the  lower  deck  breakfast 
was  waiting  for  us.  Here  we  met  the  balance  of 
the  crew,  the  veteran  pilot,  the  engineer,  his 
helper,  and  a  negro  fireman.  We  all  sat  down, 
family  style,  to  an  excellent  breakfast.  Most  of 
the  boats  feed  well,  a  necessity  to  keep  the 
p)eople  satisfied  and  to  prevent  them  from 
jumping  to  other  boats.  The  oil-water  smell 
from  the  engine  near  by  mingled  with  the 
savory  odors  of  ham  and  eggs. 

After  breakfast  a  couple  of  the  men  got  out 
their  fishing-lines,  the  main  diversion  of  the 
showboat  troupers.  A  fisherman  would  think 
showboat  life  a  paradise  on  earth,  with  nothmg 
to  do  all  day  but  fish.  Others  went  swimming 
or  went  up  the  hill  for  the  mail  to  what  little 
there  was  of  the  village  of  Constance. 

The  advance  man  landed  back  about  this 
time,  pausing  for  a  short  visit  to  explain 
his  duties.  He  told  how  he  hopped  ahead  of  the 
boat  in  a  car,  billing  the  country  for  miles 
around,  putting  up  banners,  passing  bills — all 
saymg  “At  the  River  Landing  Tonight, 
Bryant’s  Showboat,  Presenting  the  Great  Heart 
Drama,  ‘To  the  Poorhouse  or  Over  the  Hill’.” 
Or  if  he  were  a  week  ahead  they  would  be 
“Coming”  bills.  How  well  the  country  is 
billed  by  the  advance  agent  tells  the  story  of 
how  big  the  house  is  each  night. 

Then,  with  the  captain’s  aid,  we  explored 
the  two  boats,  from  the  stern  of  the  pushboat, 
with  its  rugg^  paddlewheel,  to  the  semi-flat 
nose  of  the  showboa  t.  On  the  pushboat  we  saw 
the  powerful  engine  on  the  lower  deck,  in  the 
rear  of  the  dining-room.  A  powerful  engine 
and  paddlewheel  is  a  necessity  when  coming  up¬ 
river  against  the  always  rushing  currents. 
Here  alro  was  the  electric-light  plant,  furnishing 
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lights  for  the  theater,  stage,  lobby,  and  state¬ 
rooms. 

On  the  upper  deck  we  were  shown  the  com¬ 
fortable,  though  small  staterooms  of  the  actors, 
with  their  trunks  open,  costumes  hanging  up  on 
nails  and  hooks,  make-up  on  the  shelves,  a  com¬ 
bination  dressing-room  and  living-room.  This 
is  one  phase  of  the  life  that  attracts  the  actors; 
when  they  move  on  to  the  boat  their  trunk  is 
set,  if  they  intend  to  stay  all  season,  and  doesn’t 
have  to  be  packed  or  moved  around  after  every 
performance. 

A  large  cabin  up  front  was  set  aside  as  a 
“greenroom”  and  lounging-room,  a  comfortable 
sort  of  place  where  the  men 
can  smoke,  the  ladies  sew, 
and  where  they  can  all  talk. 

One  touch  of  modernism  was 
a  radio  set. 

From  the  pushboat  we 
stepped  back  on  to  the  show- 
boat,  the  stern  of  which  was  - 

right  against  the  prow  of  the  -  r'- . — 


course  almost  to  the  same  crowds.  So  going 
down  the  river  we  have  to  use  one  play  and  an¬ 
other  one  coming  back.  Going  down  we  are 
using  ‘Over  the  Hill,’  a  heavy  drama.  Coming 
back  we  will  use  the  lighter  play,  using  as  much 
music  as  we  can.” 

At  each  end  of  the  room  were  short  stepa lead¬ 
ing  to  the  stage.  We  followed  Captain  Bryant 
up  one  of  these  steps,  to  discover  we  were  in  a 
dark  and  gloomy  room,  with  the  all-pervading 
musty  smell  of  painted  scenery  common  to  small 
stages.  The  gloom  lasted  only  S*second,  for  the 
captain  flooded  the  stage  with  light  from  the 
electric  lights  on  the  borders  above  us.  Then 
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Before  the  evening  perform¬ 
ance  the  pianiit  crawls  out 
near  the  pilot-house  and  pres- 
ently  you  hear  the  piercing 
blare  of  the  steam  calliope  as 
“My  Old  Kentucky  Home** 
goes  echoing  among  the  hills. 
The  curtain  doesn*t  go  up 
until  the  last  patron  has  taken 
a  seat  for  which  he  paid 
from  forty  cents  to  a  dollar. 
Then  the  calliope  player  goes 
hack  to  direct  his  two-man 
orchestra  of  piano  and  drums. 


pushboat  and  lashed  to  it  with  cables.  We 
atered  a  small  room  at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 
This  was  used  to  store  small  properties,  and  as  a 
waiting-room  for  the  actors  between  their  scenes. 
A  trapdoor  in  the  floor,  wh'en  lifted,  gave  us  a 
view  of  the  hull  of  the  boat,  used  for  storing 
scenery.  At  this  time  it  had  a  drug-store  set, 
daborate  for  a  showboat,  used  in  “The  For¬ 
tune  Hunter,”  the  play  to  be  given  on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  up-river. 

Captain  Bryant  explain^.  “We  play  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  towns  on  our  return  trip,  and  of 


you  could  see  that  the  stage  ran  the  width  of  the 
theater,  with  windows  on  each  side  looking  out 
upon  the  landing  and  the  river,  respectively. 

The  stage  itself  was  about  twenty-two  feet  in 
depth.  With  the  curtain  down,  it  looked  like 
a  box-shaped  room.  The  scenery  consisted  of 
several  roll  curtains — curtains  that  roll  up  and 
unroll  when  let  down.  The  ropes  controlling 
the  drops  were  fastened  to  stanchions  on  one 
wall  of  the  theater.  A  set  of  flat  scenery  was 
standing  at  the  rear.  This  proved  to  be  re¬ 
versible,  one  side  representing  a  house  interior. 
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the  other,  a  i^in,  bare  room,  supposed  to  be 
the  “poor  house.”  This  scenery,  as  wdl  as  some 
of  the  roll  drops,  was  the  work  of  the  leading 
man,  an  amateur  artist.  Little  furniture  and 
few  “props”  were  visible.  Lack  of  space  re¬ 
quires  economy  in  the  use  of  these. 

The  captam,  exerting  some  strength,  pulled 
at  a  rope,  rolling  up  the  unwieldy  front  drop, 
exposing  to  our  view,  beyond  the  footlights,  the 
auditorium,  with  the  daylight  flooding  through 
the  windows  of  each  side;  windows  wide  open, 
bring-' ng  in  the'l>lended  freshness  qf  land  and 
water  of  a  summer  morning. 

Before  us  was  a  replica  Of  a  small  town  opera 
house,  with  a  small  balcony  in  the  rear,  and  a 
row  of  tiny  boxes  ranged  along  each  side  of  the 
theater,  b^mning  aibout  halfway  down  the 
house  and  continuing  right  up  to  the  footUgfats 
of  the  stage.  Below  us  was  the  orchestra  pit, 
containing  a  small  upii^t  piano  and  a  set  of 
drums.  Surrounding  the  pit  was  a  brass  railing. 
In  badi  of  the  pit  were  the  rows  of  seats,  folding 
opera  chairs,  rising  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  rear. 

“Seats  about  nine  hundred,”  the  captain  was 
sa}dng,  “and  most  of  the  time  we  sure  jam  them 
in.  My  father  built  up  a  big  name  in  the  early 
days  ci  the  boats  and  I  have  kept  it  up,  so  we 
have  a  big  following.  Naturally,  I  think  1 
know  a  lot  about  the  game.  All  the  rest  of  the 
showboatmen  think  th^  know  a  lot,  too;  it’s  no 
difld’s  game.  But  some  day  some  New  Yorker, 
some  guy  not  fed  up  on  the  traditions,  will  come 
down  here  on  the  rivers  with  a  boat  and  show  us 
all  up.” 

Where  the  Boats  Come  From 
E  WALKED  to  the  front  of  the  boat, 
through  the  theater,  to  the  stairs  in  back 
of  the  office.  We  climbed  to  the  second  deck, 
continuing  up  a  ladder  to  the  texas.  Here  we 
found  the  calliope,  worked  by  compressed  air, 
one  of  the  big  advertising  features  of  the  boats. 
A  nightly  concert  is  given,  the  tones  carrying  for 
miles  up  and  down  the  river,  even  back  into  the 
country,  if  it  is  flat  enough.  Here  also  was  the 
pilot-house,  glass  enclosed  on  four  sides. 

The  big  steering-wheel  was  missing;  in  its 
place  was  a  cord  running  back  to  the  engine- 
room  in  the  pushboat.  The  pilot  directed  the 
course  by  signals,  even  effecting  the  difficult 
landings  by  signals  to  the  engineer,  who  ran  the 
paddlewheel  forward  or  astern  accordingly. 

TTie  grizzled  pilot,  veteran  of  many  battles 
with  the  rivers,  lay  on  a  cushioned  seat,  resting 
after  the  trip  down-river.  The  jumps,  mostly 
short,  are  made  in  the  early  mornings,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  make  a  night 
jump.  Thb  was  the  case  the  night  before  since 
the  boat  had  showed  up-river  past  Cincinnati 
and  had  to  drop  down  p^t  the  city  in  order  to 
get  back  into  good  territory.  Three-fourths  of 
the  populations  in  the  big  cities  along  the  rivers 
have  never  seen  a  showboat. 


Each  pilot  is  licensed  for  a  certain  territory, 
one  man  taking  it  from  one  end  of  his  route 
to  the  other,  where  he  is  relieved  by  the 
next  man.  Showboat  pilots  are  usually  expe¬ 
rienced  men  who  do  not  handle  any  other  type 
of  boats. 

Back  in  the  cool  office  of  the  captain,  smoking 
our  pipes  and  looking  at  the  pictures  of  old 
showb^ts,  we  were  let  into  a  little  of  the  past 
history. 

“Cap  Price  and  Cap  French  were  probably 
the  first  men  to  start  the  boats,  back  in  the 
’70’s.  Cap  Price  still  is  a  spry  old  man  and 
putters  around  the  Columbia,  which  his  son 
Steve  is  now  managing.  Yes,  it’s  a  father  and 
son  affair.  Most  of  the  boats  have  been  in  the 
same  families  for  years.  Cap,  he  started  out 
on  a  boat  with  sweeps  as  the  motive  power. 
They  just  went  down  the  river  then,  couldn’t 
get  back.  Then  he  tried  sails,  and  finally 
steam,  adding  a  pushboat  when  he  saw  that 
the  towboat  wasn’t  large  enough  to  hold  the 
people  and  the  engines.  Most  of  us  still  use 
steam.  The  small  boats  have  gas  engines  on 
the  pushboats,  and  some  even  have  contri¬ 
vances  rig^  up  so  that  they  can  steer  the  boat, 
even  land  it,  from  the  pilot  house.  They  don’t 
need  an  engineer. 

“From  that  small  beginning  they  have  grown 
into  a  big  industry.  Each  spring  they  leave 
their  winter  quarters  up  on  the  Muskingum  or 
the  Kanawha  and  start  down  the  Ohio.  They 
make  the  Ohio,  the  Monongahela,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  Green,  the  Tennessee,  the  Illinois  and 
the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  up,  {iiaying  the  same 
territory  year  after  year.  In  November  they 
go  back  to  winter  quarters  and  prepare  for  the 
next  season. 

“One  boat,  the  Princess,  is  fitted  up  with  a 
projection  booth,  and  runs  pictures  throughout 
the  winter.” 

“How  do  )rou  account  for  the  different  sizes 
of  the  boats?”  I  asked. 

“How  about  the  different  sizes  of  theaters?” 
he  countered.  “There  are  all  the  different 
sizes  of  boats  and  each  owner  will  swear  up  and 
down  that  his  is  the  best.  The  small  boat  own¬ 
ers  claim  the  large  ones  catch  the  wind  and  are 
hard  to  handle.  (Winds  sweeping  across  the 
rivers  during  a  storm  do  a  great  amount  of 
damage  to  the  unwieldy  boxlike  structures.) 
The  big  boat  men  claim  that  the  small  boats 
can’t  do  enough  business,  can’t  get  big  enough 
crowds.  Personally  I  think  I  have  the  ideal 
boat,  not  too  big  to  handle,  but  big  enough  to 
get  a  crowd.” 

The  actors  are,  in  the  main,  people  who  fol¬ 
low  the  boats  year  after  year.  Others  may  be 
troupers  garnered  from  the  small  stock  com¬ 
panies,  small  time  vaudeville  or  tabloid  shows, 
who  have  found  the  boats  to  be  a  nice  place  to 
take  a  summer  vacation  and  still  get  paid  for  it. 
One  thing  is  to  be  said  in  their  favor,  they  are 
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path  of  straw  from  the  foot  of  the  gangplank  up 
the  levee. 

The  pianist  crawled  up  to  the  texas  of  the 
showboat  and  presently  we  heard  the  blaring, 
piercing  tones  of  the  calliope  echoing  and  re¬ 
echoing  along  the  hills.  There  is  a  pleasant 
thrill  connected  with  the  hearing  of  “My  Old 
Kentucky  Home”  from  the  throat  of  a  show- 
boat  calliope. 

The  ferry  boat  coming  across  the  river  was 
black  with  a  crowd  of  pleasure  seekers.  On 
the  land  side  a  flivver  was  rattling  its  way  down 
the  hill  past  groups  of  people  walking.  They 
were  family  groups,  father,  mother  and  the 


as  sincere  in  acting  their  parts  as  any  star  on 
Broadway. 

Those  who  play  the  rivers  year  after  year  are 
apt  to  be  found  on  one  boat  one  year  and  an¬ 
other  the  next.  Bryant’s  seemed  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  as  several  of  the  company 
had  been  with  them  for  years.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  actors  get  tired  of  the  monotony 
of  one  boat  and  hop  over  to  another  for  a  change. 
While  their  salaries  are  not  high,  ranging  from 
twenty  dollars  per  week  up  for  a  single,  to  fifty 
dollars  for  a  double  team,  man  and  wife,  they 
can  really  save  money.  All  meals  and  rooms 
are  included  in  the  salary,  with  no  tips  to  stage 


People  who  walk  milea  to 
^et  their  dramatic  thrilla 
want  their  drama  real,  with 
virtue  always  and  finally 
triumphant.  In  such  scenes 
as  this  from  “East  Lynne” 
they  hiss  and  applaud  with 
a  responsiveness  that  is 
music  to  the  actor's  ears. 


hands,  expressmen  or  bell- 
boys  to  be  deducted. 

They  all  agreed  that  the 
life  is  monotonous,  at  best. 

The  river  scenery,  while  in- 

eluding  some  of  the  prettiest - -  - . .  ■-  -■  ■  — ^ 

in  .\merica.  soon  gets  tire¬ 
some.  According  to  the  actors  one  soon  tires,  kiddies.  There  were  also  many  couples,  boy's 

too,  of  the  continual  life  of  fishing,  swimming,  taking  their  sweethearts  to  the  show.  Other 

reading.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  actors  cars  followed  and  soon  the  levee  was  jammed 

working  hard  in  the  cities  all  summer  who  with  parked  autos.  You  wondered  where  they 

would  disagree  with  them.  all  came  from. 

We  went  up  front  with  the  captain  to  watch 

EX’ENING,  just  before  dusk,  is  the  best  time  the  crowd  shufl3e  up  the  gangplank  and  buy 

of  day  along  the  rivers.  .\t  this  time,  when  their  tickets  from  Mrs.  Bryant  in  the  little  box 

the  sun  is  going  down,  a  slight  breeze  springs  office.  Both  she  and  the  captain  were  very, 

up,  bringing  with  it  a  pleasant  sense  of  cool-  courteous,  having  a  smile  or  nod  for  all.  People 

ness;  especially  after  a  hot  day  with  the  sun  going  in  would  bow  and  say  “Evenin’,  Cap,”  or 

beating  down  on  the  unsheltered  boat.  At  this  “Howdy,  Cap,”  and  many  would  shake  him 

time  the  scenes  along  the  waters  are  at  their  by  the  hand.  It  was  surprising  how  many  the 

best.  '  captain  remembered,  calling  them  by  name. 

We  could  see  the  crew  out  on  the  levee  fasten-  The  tickets  sold  were  the  regulation  paste- 
ing  the  shore  ropes  and  making  the  boat  tight,  boards  of  a  theater,  marked  orchestra,  balcony, 
snug  for  the  night.  They  were  also  laying  a  [  Continued  on  page  i66  J 
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and  twenty-four  off  time  for  fire-fighters  and 
he  could  o^y  hit  the  park  days  when  he  was  off 
or  on  vacation.  But  he  must  have  spent  his 
spare  time  in  the  house  going  over  baseball 
statistics  for  he  knew  more  about  the  whole 
league  than  I  did  about  my  own  men.  I  kid¬ 
ded  him  once  about  being  a  bug. 

“Every  man  is  a  bug  on  something,”  he  came 
back,  those  black  eyes  of  his  snapping  con¬ 
vincingly,  for  the  chief  didn’t  get  his  white  cap 
because  of  political  pull.  He  had  the  brains 
beneath  that  clipped  white  hair  of  his.  A  me¬ 
dium-sized  man  was  the  chief  and  always  look¬ 
ing  as  if  his  uniform  had  just  come  from  the 
tailor’s.  Firemen  are  immaculate  anyway, 
and  their  domiciles  are  the  envy  of  housewives. 
The  chief  had  a  rather  red  face  with  a  wrinkle 
or  two  in  it,  especially  near  the  eyes,  as  if  he  got 
them  from  trying  to  peer  through  smoke,  and  he 
had  a  habit  of  sticking  them  eyes  right  on  you 
when  he  spoke.  An  iron-gray  mustache  gave  him 
a  professional  air,  too.  All  in  all  he  was  a  man 
you  would  listen  to  .respectfully,  like  I  did  now. 

“If  you  think  I  am  bad,”  he  says,  “you  ought 
to  be  in  my  game  and  get  a  line  on  the  sparks.” 

“What’s  a  spark?”  I  asks,  showing  my  ig¬ 
norance. 


a  HE  world  is  full  of  bugs,  as 
any  entomologist  will  tell 
you,  but  I  have  some  im¬ 
portant  evidence  if  any  of 
these  scientists  want  to  de¬ 
termine  which  is  the  buggiest 
bug,  the  baseball  fan  or  the 
bird  that  is  Pied  Pipered  by  the  siren  of  a  fire 
engine.  Until  recently  I  was  partial  to  the 
baseball  variety.  For  the  past  eight  years  I 
have  grown  gray  headed  trying  to  keep  the 
Romans  in  the  race  for  the  pennant  ainl  before 
that  I  had  been  leaning  on  the  horschide  long 
before  my  dad  quit  leaning  the  horsehide 
against  me.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  otherwise  intelligent  humans 
would  come  out  to  see  my  charges  murder  a  ball 
game  when  there  wasn’t  any  law  making  ’em 
come — and  pay  good  money  for  the  privilege. 

Day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  whether 
the  pennant  hinged  on  a  base  hit  or  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  attempting  a  nose  dive  to  the  cellar, 
bugs  like  Foghorn  Reilly  and  Chief  Waters 
coidd  always  be  found  in  the  stands. 

Of  course  the  chief  wasn’t  as  punctual  as 
Foghorn  because  he  was  a  sure  enough  fire 
chief  and  the  city  was  on  the  twenty-four  on 


A  temperamental 
rookie  stands  an  un¬ 
expected  trial  by  fire 


Sweeney  rwung  from 
ki(  keeU  and  the  ball 
■oared  toward  center 
field.  Daley  went 
back  for  a  aure  cateb. 


“A  fire  bug.  Not  the  maniacs  who  set  fires,  made  a  base  hit  or  an  assist,  but  what  the  chief 
but  the  intelligent  humans  who  would  get  up  off  called  me  up  to  tell  me  about  it.  But  on  the 

their  knees  if  they  were  proposing  to  a  girl  to  whole  he  had  to  admit  that  as  a  scout  he  was  a 

chase  a  fire  engine.  They  have  tappers  in  their  good  fireman;  but  he  never  give  up  hope  right 
bedrooms.  Can  you  imagine  any  one  getting  up  to  the  time  he  diunp)ed  Pete  Daley  on  me. 

up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that  doesn’t  have  This  was  in  June.  Previous  to  that  the  chief 

to?”  ,  had  fallen  through  two  stories  with  part  of  his 

“Where  do  they  get  the  money  to  install  tap-  detail  as  a  tough  two-bagger  down  by  the  water 

pers?”  I  asked  and  by  the  way  the  chief  looked  front,  and  after  he  was  discharged  from  the  hos- 

at  me  I  knew  I  had  pulled  a  bone.  pital  he  was  told  to  take  a  vacation.  To  make 

“Listen,  some  of  the  worst  sparks  in  this  city  it  worse  for  the  chief  we  were  on  the  Western 

are  millionaires  and  all  sorts  of  professional  swing  at  the  time,  so  he  went  South  to  visit 
men.  Why,  we  have  a  dentist  that  actually  some  relatives, 
left  a  man  in  the  chair  taking  gas.  They  have 

a  regular  organization  in  this  city,  the  William  T’D  ONLY  been  back  a  day  or  so  from  the 
K.  Franklin  Club,  named  after  the  late  com-  ^  West  when  the  chief  comes  bounding  into 
missioner.”  headquarters  at  the  park,  uniform  and  all.  One 

“That  one  about  the  dentist  stops  me,”  I  says  glance  at  his  face  «nd  1  knew  what  he  was  going 
ud  I  submitted  to  a  deluge  of  baseball  palaver,  to  broadcast. 

as  if  I  didn’t  get  enough  of  it  in  my  work.  “What’s  it  this  time — a  Hornsby  or  a 

Now  the  chief  had  a  particular  bug  which  was  Vance?”  I  greeted  him,  not  overkindly,  for  I  was 
to  unearth  some  star.  I  never  went  South  for  not  in  a  pleasant  mood.  On  the  swing  we  had 
training  but  what  I  lugged  along  at  his  in-  won  four  out  of  fourteen  and  before  me  on  the 
sistence  some  future  Ruth  or  Johnson.  Most  desk  was  the  printed  testimony  of  what  the 
of  them  were  impossible;  some  I  was  able  to  sports  writers  thought  of  me,  agreeing  unani- 
place  in  Class  Z  outfits  and  one  actually  come  mously  that  1  was  to  blame,  b^use  the  Ro¬ 
up  with  the  Cardinals  for  a  year  and  he  never  mans  bad  the  material  to  do  better.  It  was  one 
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of  those  slumps  where  we  lost  one  day  ten  to 
nine  and  the  next  two  to  one,  with  nothing 
breaking  right  and  hits  coming  all  the  time  ex¬ 
cept  when  we  needed  them.  In  short,  some  one 
had  Volsteaded  us  and  there  was  no  Roman 
punch. 

“It’s  an  outfielder,  Bill,”  he  effervesces.  “I 
found  him  down  in  Tennessee.  Just  got  back 
from  there  yesterday.  Listen,  Bill,  he  covers 
more  ground  than  a  circus  tent  and  he  can  hit 
machme-gim  bullets.  Early  in  the  season  they 
were  short  handed  for  two  weeks  apd  he  played 
both  right  and  center  together — ” 

“Easy,  Chief,  easy.” 

“It’s  the  truth.  Bill.  I’ve  seen  him.  He’ll 
put  you  in  the  race  again.  His  name  is  Pete 
Daley.” 

“What  outfit  is  he  with?”  I  asked  with  no 
more  enthusiasm  than  a  jewelry  salesman  has 
for  a  dollar  customer. 

“Carleton,  Tennessee — oh,  I  know  you  never 
heard  of  the  place,  but  this  Daley  would  be  a 
wonder  on  any  team.  You  can  get  him  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  where  can  you  get  a  bat 
boy  for  that  today?  Tell  you  what  TU  do. 
You  get  him  and  I’ll  make  op  the  difference 
between  what  you  buy  him  for  and  what  you 
can  sell  him  for — ^but  you  won’t  sell  him.  I  got 
the  telegram  here,”  and  I’ll  be  a  scm  of  a  gun  if 
the  chief  don’t  piiH  out  a  message  buying  this 
Daley. 

“I’m  late  now,”  says  the  chief.  “Let  me 
know  when  he  reports,”  and  he  hurries  out.  A 
few  moments  later  I  can  hear  the  clang  of  his 
bell  as  the  red  bus  shoots  away  leaving  me  with 
a  telegram  in  my  hands.  WeU,  a  tip’s  a  tip  and 
what’s  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  player  when  a 
team  was  going  like  mine. 

I  sent  the  tel^ram  and  forgot  all  about  it.  I 
forgot  about  everything  except  the  Romans 
and  that  was  impossible  even  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  I  was  lying  in  bed  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  sleep.  Then  one  morning  I  stepped  out 
of  the  executive  offices  and  bumped  Into  a  chap 
that’s  studying  something  on  the  wall,  one  of 
those  red  boxes  with  a  glass  front  you’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  smash  so  as  to  pull  the  ho^  inside  in 
case  of  fire.  I  didn’t  remember  ever  seeing  it 
there  before,  for  our  plant  is  mostly  concrete — 
and  that  goes  for  the  players — and  there  is 
about  as  much  chance  of  a  conflagration  as  in  an 
Eskimo  village.  This  bird  was  reading  the 
printed  card  along  side  of  it  like  it  was  a  rich 
relative’s  will. 

“Anything  I  can  do  for  you?”  I  asked  gruflfly 
because  we  don’t  like  people  hanging  round  in 
the  morning.  “I’m  Manager  Murphy.” 

“I’m  Pete  Daley,”  he  says  uninterestedly  and 
goes  back  to  reading  the  instructions.  “They 
told  me  down  in  Carleton  that  you  had  bought 
me. 

Now  I’ve  had  some  youngsters  we  had  paid 
fifty  grand  for  come  into  the  office  as  if  they 


owmed  the  world  but  most  recruits  report  as  if 
some  one  was  behind  them  pushing  them  in,  but 
Daley  was  a  new  one  to  me.  I  studied  him  as 
he  stood  there  reading  the  instructions,  one 
finger  tracing  the  print  as  if  he  got  his  magna 
cum  laude  from  the  fifth  grade  of  ^ool. 

His  build  pleased  me,  about  five-ten  and  well 
proportioned.  He  wasn’t  a  kid  as  ball  players 
go:  about  twenty-seven,  I’d  say,  and  while 
dressed  a  bit  carelessly,  with  the  cap  that  most 
players  insist  on,  there  was  a  certain  loose- 
limbed  grace  beneath  the  clothes  that  I  have 
come  to  identify  wkh  ball  tossers.  He  didn’t 
appear  over-ambitious  there  as  he  puzzled  over 
some  three  syllable  word,  but  he  did  look  like  a 
bird  who  would  do  what  he  was  told  and  long  ago 
I  found  out  that  baseball  brains  aiKi  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind  are  different.  I’ve  seen  men  who 
didn’t  know  whether  Bunker  Hill  was  a  battle 
or  a  golf  course  but  who  were  seconds  ahead  of 
college  men  on  the  diamond. 

you’re  Daley,”  I  said  at  last.  “Well 
come  into  the  office  imtil  I  have  the  secretary 
fix  things  up.”  I  took  him  into  the  office  and 
started  the  ball  rolling  and  left  instructions  for 
him  to  come  down  to  the  field  where  we  were 
trying  to  devise  some  method  of  keeping  out  of 
seventh  place. 

I  had  been  working  the  Romans  for  a  half 
hour  or  so  before  Daley  showed  up,  lumbering 
out  of  the  dugout  in  a  leisurely  fashion  and  look¬ 
ing  even  better  in  his  white  uniform  than  I  had 
expected.  I  stopped  fungo  hitting  to  meet  him, 
but  after  I  have  been  talking  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes  I  saw  that  he  was  down  in  Peru  or 
some  place.  That  map  of  his  isn’t  overintelli- 
gent,  anyway,  although  harmless  enough  with  its 
docile  blue  eyes  and  a  round  moon  face  free  of 
blemishes;  but  just  now  his  eyes  are  cocked  up 
like  a  bird  that’s  listening  not  to  me  but  to 
sonvething  away  off.  And  then  just  as  I  start  to 
bawl  him  out  I  heard  the  shrill  siren  of  a  fire 
engine,  and  then  another  and  another,  until  it 
seemed  like  every  bit  of  apparatus  in  the  city 
was  parked  outside  the  place.  A  moment  more 
and  firemen  were  running  all  over  the  empty 
stands.  Of  course  all  the  ball  players  forgot 
about  work. 

“Where’s  the  fire?”  some  one  yells. 

“W'hat  fire?”  I  says.  “The  Romans  couldn’t 
set  fire  to  anything.”  Then  down  comes  the 
chief — not  Waters,  it  wasn’t  his  district.  This 
was  a  big  guy  and  he  was  tearing  mad. 

“Who  turned  in  that  alarm?”  he  bellowed. 

“What  alarm?”  I  asked  him. 

“The  one  up  near  the  office.  If  that’s  some 
one’s  idea  of  a  joke  they  ought  to  go  to  jail  for 
it.” 

“There’s  plenty  of  this  team  I’d  like  to  send 
there,”  I  says,  but  this  chief  hasn’t  any  sense  of 
humor.  He  takes  his  gang  and  leaves  the  park, 
still  fuming  about  what  l^’d  like  to  do  to  the 
guy  that  spoiled  his  game  of  checkers. 
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Then  this  Daley  came  down  from  the  back 
row  of  the  stands.  “Say,”  he  exclaimed  as  he 
readied  me,  “do  all  those  engines  come  out  for  a 
one-bagger?  Too  bad  it  wasn’t  a  three-bag¬ 
ger,  huh?” 

I  started  to  do  a  little  mentd  arithmetic,  but 
all  1  said  to  him  was,  “Get  up  there  to  the  plate. 
We’ve  wasted  time  enough.  Try  and  show  me 
why  I  ^nt  railroad  fare  on  you.” 

He  went  up — humming,  and  Norris,  a 
veteran  catcher  looked  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  1  saw  he  was  a  southpaw  and  I  made 
some  aBowances  for  him  for  they  are  all  queer, 
anyway.  I  liked  the  way  he  shaped  at  the  bat, 
though,  and  I  gave  Adams  on  the  mound  a  sign 
to  do  his  stuff.  Adams  let  loose  his  fast  one — 
and  then  turned  to  see  it  bound  against  the 
center-field  fence.  After  Adams  had  mixed  up 
slow  ones  and  fast  ones  and  hooks  with  no 
chance  of  fooling  Daley  I  put  in  a  portsider  only 
to  have  Daley  treat  Um  just  as  unmercifully. 
Then  I  sent  Daley  into  ri^t  field  and  watch^ 
him  snag  fungoes  with  ^e  grace  of  Speaker. 
He  look^  too  good  to  be  real. 

“Looks  like  you  got  something  there,” 
beamed  Crab  Haley,  my  second  sacker  as  be 
came  in  for  a  drink. 

“He’s  too  good  for  a  thousand  bucks.  Crab,” 
I  frowned.  “There’s  a  catch  in  it  somewhere. 
You  can’t  tell  me  he  could  escape  all  the  ivory 
hunters  to  be  picked  up  by  a  fireman.” 

“He  can  have  as  many  catches  as  an  (dd- 
maid’s  home,”  drawled  Crab,  “if  he’ll  only  do  in 
a  game  what  he  b  doing  now.  Gonna  use  him 
this  P.M.?” 

“Might  as  well.  The  Grays  will  use  Moser 
and  none  of  you  yeggs  can  hit  him.” 

Moser  for  the  Grays  had  the  Indian  sign  on 
us,  and  he  started  off  that  afternoon  by  wMffing 
Haley.  Blake  tapped  to  first,  but  Bowman 
scratdied  one  to  deq>  short  and  Garland  took 
one  on  the  elbow  and  strolled.  That  brought 
Daley  to  bat.  I  had  sprung  him  in  the  line-up 
without  the  reporters  even  being  wise.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  in  right  that  first  inning  and  thb 
was  hb  d^but.  I’ve  seen  the  best  of  them  so 
nervous  starting  in  that  they  couldn’t  hit  a 
grapefruit. 

Moser  stuck  one  at  hb  cap  to  make  him  jump, 
but  Daley  merely  pulled  hb  head  out  of  range. 
The  Grays’  catcher  stuck  up  hb  glove  where 
he  wanted  the  next  one  to  land,  but  Daley’s  bat 
got  in  the  way  and  the  center  and  right  fielders 
started  a  race  for  the  ball. 

I  was  coaching  at  third  and  I  gave  the  palms 
up  as  Daley  rounded  second,  and  he  slid  into 
third  on  hi^,  chasing  two  runs  over  on  a  three- 
bagger  for  a  maiden  effort  and  winning  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  ovation  from  the  fans,  although  as  he 
brushed  the  dirt  from  hb  new  suit  he  seemed  the 
least-moved  person  in  the  ball  park.  I  always 
had  a  weakness  for  a  three-bagger.  Often  a 


home  run  b  a  high  fly  that  a  fielder  could  snag 
only  the  fences  are  built  too  dose  to  the  infield; 
but  a  three-bagger  b  a  wallop  and  it  carries  with 
it  the  suspense  of  legs  versus  ball. 

Daley  {flayed  brifliantly  in  the  field  that  day, 
getting  plenty  of  ai^flause  every  time  an  inning 
ended,  but  he  merely  tipped  hb  hat  and  dropped 
(Mito  a  seat  on  the  bench  as  if  he  had  been  doing 
hb  stuff  in  the  big  league  for  years,  with  no  more 
self-consdousness  on  that  vapid  map  of  hb 
than  there  was  ccmceit.  You  couldn’t  hold 
most  players  breaking  in  the  way  he  did,  but 
with  Pete  he’d  always  shift  those  blue  eyes  to 
me  for  instructions  with  the  placid  unquestkm- 
ing  of  a  dog. 

He  got  on  well  with  the  boys,  too.  They 
tried  their  usual  hazing  stunts  on  him  but  he 
took  it  all  good  natur^y  and  they  accqited 
him.  He  wasn’t  long  on  conversatimi,  but  he 
made  good  background.  And  then  the  boys 
were  grateful  to  him.  Tliey  didn't  enjoy  being 
in  a  ^ump  any  more  than  1  did  and  from  the 
day  he  h^ied  them  lick  their  jinx  Moser  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years,  things  were  differmt 
with  the  Romans.  Hiey  got  back  their  spirit 
and  we  begun  to  dimb.  The  papers  and  the 
fans  all  give  the  credit  to  Pete  Daley  and  none  of 
us  protested. 

I  haven’t  mentioned  the  chief  because  it’s 
impossilfle  for  me  to  describe  the  old  b<^  with 
the  papers  howling  that  Daky  was  the  find  of 
the  year  and  the  chief  knowing  that  he  alone 
had  gcme  and  dug  him  out.  Only  a  num  who 
has  attained  a  lifetime  ideal,  no  nutter  how 
puny  that  ideal  may  look  to  other  people,  can 
appreciate  how  Chief  Waters  felt.  It  took  five 
years  off  the  old  fire  fighter’s  face. 

He  invited  me  and  Pete  out  to  his  house  for 
dinner  one  night  and  we  went.  I’ll  confess,  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  layout,  it  wasn’t 
anything  what  I  expected  the  home  of  a  chief 
to  be,  and  I  guess  the  chief  read  my  mind  for  be 
commetKed  apologizing  right  away. 

“Thb  b  the  house  we’ve  lived  in  ever  since  I 
was  trying  to  squeeze  by  on  a  hoseman’s 
salary,  and  now  I  can’t  get  Mary  to  move  out  of 
it.  The  pbce  will  fall  to  pieces  before  the 
landlord  will  do  anything  to  it.  He’s  waiting 
for  it  to  bum  down,  I  guess,  so  he  can  collect  the 
insurance.” 

“Why  d<Hi’t  you  bum  it,  daddy?”  chirps  Bob¬ 
by,  a  boy  of  alMut  eight.  “You’re  a  fireman.” 
TTrat  gets  a  laugh  from  all  of  us,  including  Pete 
Daley  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  liking  for  the 
kid.  Guess  there  wasn’t  much  between  their 
mental  ages,  anyway.  The  kid  insists  on  being 
parked  along  side  of  Daley  all  night  and  doesn’t 
go  to  bed  until  his  dad  promises  to  bring  him  out 
to  see  Pete  play  ball  the  next  day. 

With  Daley  doing  everything  I  asked  him  to 
do  in  the  bdl  games  and  doing  it  well  I  had 
given  him  little  thought.  A  manager  has 
enough  to  do  worrying  about  ball  players  that 
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are  going  bad  without  thinking  about  them 
when  they  are  delivering;  but  now  as  I  watched 
Pete’s  eyes  follow  young  Bobby  Waters  around 
with  more  interest  in  the  docile  countenance 
than  I  had  ever  seen  since  that  first  day  at  the 
park  when  the  engines  turned  out,  why,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  ruminate  about  him.  He  was  more  con¬ 
versational  tonight  than  I  had  ever  seen  him, 
for  he  kept  constantly  buzzing  the  chief  with 
questions  about  the  fire  department.  The  chief 
would  answer  politely  and  then  shoot  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  basebaU.  Daley  would  dismiss 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  and  come  back  with  one 
about  the  fire  department,  and  that’s  the  way 
we  passed  the  night.  On  the  way  home  I 
asked  him  how  he  ^ew  so  much  about  the  local 
fire-fighters  in  the  short  time  he  had  been  with 
the  team. 

“Oh,  there’s  a  house  near  where  I  live  and  I 
drop  over  and  play  pool  and  chew  the  rag.’’ 

When  I  was  about  to  leave  him  at  his  hotel  he 
detained  me,  his  face  twitching  and  his  eyes  first 
looking  at  me  and  then  away  nervously  as  if  he 
had  some  great  secret  to  unburden. 

“That  was  a  great  kid,  that  Bobby,”  he  says 
at  last,  and  then  looking  off  toward  some'automo- 
bile  lights  skimming  ti^ough  the  park  he  adds: 
“It  must  be  great  to  have  some  one  like  that  to 
do  things  for.  Me — I  never  had  nobody.” 

“Why  don’t  you  get  a  girl,  Pete,”  I  suggested. 

“Aw,  hell,  Bill,”  he  exclaims  and  darts  away, 
and  that  was  the  first  I  knew  you  could  get  his 
goat.  But  1  meant  to  get  Ms  goat.  But  I 
meant  to  keep  the  secret.  I  didn’t  want  to  ruin 
my  best  bet. 

Bobby  came  out  the  next  day  and  Pete  made 
it  a  point  to  go  over  to  the  box  and  speak  to 
him.  He  did  that  every  time  the  chief  brought 
the  kid  along,  but  Bobby  couldn’t  be  there  every 
day.  Then  it  was  I  noticed  Pete  did  good  on 
these  days  and  not  so  good  on  other  days.  We 
took  a  swing  around  the  circuit  and  Daley  began 
to  slip.  The  Romans  hit  the  toboggan  again 
with  him  and  the  sport  writers  dug  out  their  ham¬ 
mers  once  more.  We  came  home  and  things 
didn’t  get  any  better.  Fans  are  fickle,  and  just 
as  they  had  come  to  associate  our  success  with 
Pete  Daley,  they  now  blamed  him  for  our 
failures — and  he  took  their  abuse  in  the  same 
nonchalant  fashion  with  wMch  he  had  listened 
to  their  praise. 

It  wasn’t  that  he  went  into  a  slump;  even 
fans  can  sympathize  with  some  one  who  is  get¬ 
ting  the  tough  breaks;  but  Daley  pulled  off 
exhibitions  of  indifference  that  made  the  rasp¬ 
berries  blossom,  failing  to  run  out  hits  and  let¬ 
ting  balls  get  by  him  in  the  outfield.  Even  my 
caustic  denunciations  failed  to  affect  Mm. 
He  stayed  away  from  the  park  one  day  and  I 
slapped  a  fine  on  him. 

“All  right,”  he  says,  “I’m  getting  too  much, 
anyway.” 


That  nearly  kayoed  me — an  admission  like 
that  from  a  bMl  player;  but  as  I  looked  at  him  I 
saw  he  meant  it.  All  he  cared  for  was  enough 
money  for  groceries,  and  he  could  pick  that  up 
in  any  jerk  town.  Now  I  understood  how  he 
happened  to  be  in  Carleton,  or  wherever  Chief 
Waters  had  dug  Mm  up. 

Here  was  one  ball  player  that  had  me  licked. 
There  wasn’t  anytMng  I  could  do  to  get  back 
at  him.  I  kept  the  true  facts  out  of  the  papers 
and  took  panmngs  for  not  having  Mm  in  the 
line-up  days  when  he  wasn’t  even  inside  the 
park.  Imagine  a  tie  score  in  the  ninth  with 
men  on  the  bases  and  the  fans  yelling  “Stick  in 
Daley,”  and  me  having  no  more  idea  where 
Daley  was  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

It  was  down  in  Philly,  however,  that  the’story 
got  into  the  papers.  I  was  riding  back  from 
the  hotel  after  a  game  and  a  fire  engine  passed 
me  and  I  got  a  glimpse  of  Pete  Daley  hanging 
on  back.  I  made  my  taxi  driver  swing  about 
and  follow;  but  a  traffic  cop  held  us  up  and  when 
we  reached  the  fire  station  Daley  had  flown. 

“Say,”  I  said  to  one  of  the  firemen,  “do  you 
know  who  you  had  with  you  on  the  engine?” 

“Sure,  a  spark,”  he  says. 

“That  was  Pete  Daley  of  the  Romans,”  I 
exclaimed.  “Where  did  he  go?” 

“How  dg  I  know?”  says  the  Philly  fire  fighter, 
“but  I  do  know  that’s  about  the  sparkiest  spark 
I  ever  ran  across.” 

It  would  have  been  all  right  if  the  fireman  had 
let  it  go  at  that,  but  instead  he  told  the  story 
and  the  next  day  the  papers  had  the  whole 
affair — and  they  say  Philly  is  slow. 

That  was  the  egg  I  had  on  my  ball  team.  I 
wouldn’t  have  minded  so  much  if  he  hadn’t 
been  about  the  most  natural  ball,  player  I  had 
ever  laid  eyes  on.  The  writers  who  had  been  so 
loud  in  praise  of  him  now  insisted  that  I  should 
get  rid  of  him,  because  a  player  who  was  imper¬ 
vious  to  fining  and  who  played  truant  like  a  boy 
from  school  was  ruining  the  morale  of  the  team. 
Bad  as  I  felt  myself  I  pitied  poor  Chief  Waters. 
Here  was  a  grizzled  old  fire  fighter  with  the  pet 
dream  of  his  life  ruined  just  as  it  seemed  covered 
with  roses. 

“Isn’t  there  any  cure  for  a  spark?”  I  asked 
the  cMef  one  day  as  we  commiserated  with  each 
other. 

“Only  making  a  fireman  out  of  him.  When 
a  girl  goes  to  work  in  a  candy  store,  they  make 
her  eat  all  the  candy  she  can  hold  the  first  few 
days — and  they  don’t  have  to  worry  about  her 
eating  it  after  that.  When  an  avocation  be¬ 
comes  a  vocation  it  is  no  longer  an  avocation.” 

“All  of  which  philosophy  don’t  help  us  a  bit,” 
I  says,  “because  if  we  make  a  fireman  out  of 
Daley,  we  lose  a  ball  player,  and  besides  he 
could  never  pass  a  civil  service  exam.  All  I 
can  do  is  to  keep  him  out  of  the  line-up  and  hope 
for  the  best.  If  you  could  send  Bobby  out  to 
watch  Mm  it  might  help.” 
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‘‘Bobby’s  up  on  my  cousin’s  farm,”  said  the 
chief.  “He  isn’t  a  strong  boy  and  I  don’t  want 
him  back  until  school  opois.  I’ll  have  Bobby 
a-rite  to  him.  That  mi^t  hdp  some.” 

A  few  days  later  I  saw  Daley  in  the  coiner  of 
the  dugout  meticulously  deciphering  a  letter  in 
childish  scrawl. 

“Who’s  it  from,  Daley?”  I  asked  conver¬ 
sationally. 

“Oh,  just  a  friend,”  he  answers  cramming 
the  letter  in  a  back  podret.  “How’s  chances  of 
playing  today?” 

“Not  so  good — unless  the  Owls  stkk  in  a 
right  hander.”  When  the  Owls  did  send  in  a 
right-handed  twirler  to  the  mound  Dal^  re¬ 
minded  me  of  my  promise  and  I  sent  him  in. 
He  played  well,  too,  but  the  fans  merely  ac¬ 
cepted  him  on  probation. 

'F'HIS  was  in  August.  I  had  had  my'run  of 
I  tough  breaks  and  now  the  Fates  looked 
more  kindly  upon  me.  Pdey,  whom  none  of  us 
figured  better  than  a  rdief  pitcher,  took  a  regu¬ 
lar  turn  in  the  box  and  won  five  straight,  so 
that  we  managed  to  hdd  on  pretty  well  to  the 
first  division.  To  make  it  sweeter,  the  leading 
Grays  took  an  unexpected  flop  arid  began  to 
drop  game  after  game,  and  before  we  Imew  it 
we  were  back  in  the  running  again. 

The  first  week  in  September  found  us  home 
again  with  the  Bears  as  our  guests  for  five  games 
and  the  statisticians  had  it  all  figured  out  that 
if  we  could  clean  up  on  the  Bears  and  the  Grays 
continued  in  their  dump  that  we  still  had  a 
chance  for  the  ptennant.  Chief  Waters  was  one 
of  those  statisticians  who  had  it  all  down  on 
papw. 

“You  ougkt  to  give  Daley  a  chance  again,’ 
he  pleads.  “Bobby’s  home  now  and  bmk  at 
school,  but  I’ll  have  him  out  here  Satmdays; 
and  then  this  is  the  time  of  year  we  have 
things  pretty  quiet,  save  for  brush  fires  in  the 
outlying  districts.  Daley  ought  to  keep  his 
mind  on  baseball.” 

“He  hasn’t  any  mind  to  keep  on  it,”  I  told 
the  chief,  “but  I  sure  can  use  Im  punch  in  this 
Baars’  series  if  he  will  give  it  to  us.” 

We  won  the  first  game  of  ,the  Bears’  series 
after  giving  the  fans  heart  failure,  and  they  left 
the  park  c<Hivinced  that  we  should  have  bagged 
the  game  easily.  The  next  day  we  went  to 
pieces  and  the  ^s  just  about  finished  what  the 
Bears  left  of  us.  But  in  the  third  game  we 
came  back  and  the  silence  of  the  fans  was  in 
itself  approval.  In  the  first  inning  Daley  had 
driven  in  two  runs  and  scored  himsdf  later. 
Four  runs  in  the  seomd  brought  our  total  to 
seven.  The  Bears  sewed  twice  in  the  fourth 
and  we  chalked  up  one.  In  the  seventh  they 
chased  my  [Mtdier  and  cut  the  lead  to  three  and 
in  the  eighth  they  filled  the  bases  but  only  got 
over  one  run.  With  two  out  in  the  ninth  and 
nobody  on,. the  fans  started  milling  for  the  exits 


— but  an)rthing  can  happen  in  basebalL  The 
rdiable  Crab,^aley  foozled  a  ball  and  a  Bear 
reached  first.  ’Ibe  next  Bear  hit  the  left  field 
fence  on  the  line,  reaching  second  jas  we  held 
the  rutmer  to  third.  Iben  Wmtman  got 
rattled  and  walked  the  next  man,  filling  the 
bases.  The  fans  now  stopped  on  their  way 
home.  Out  in  ri^t  center  the  gates  were  al¬ 
ready  open. 

Three  men  on,  two  out  and  three  runs  needed 
to  win,  and  the  Bears  were  hungry  for  victory, 
imploring  Sweeney  to  bust  it.  Whitman 
looked  to  the  bench  for  instructions,  and  I  knew 
Sweeney  meant  to  murder  whatever  was'good, 
so  I  sipuiled  for  a  slow  one.  Sweeney  swung 
frcMU  his  heels  and  the  ball  soared  high  into  the 
air  towards  right  center,  just  as  I  expected.  It 
was  an  easy  out  for  either  Daley  or  Carrington, 
but  it  bdonged  more  to  Daley  so  Carrington 
yelled  to  him  to  take  it.  Daley  went  ba(k  in 
his  graceful  lope  for  a  sure  catch  with  three  men 
on  the  sacks  tearing  for  home.  It  was  a  dneh 
out — and  just  then  a  fire  engine  comes  sirening 
up  the  street  and  it  sirened  Daley  right  out 
thu-ough  the  epen  gate. 

Well  for  minutes  I  don’t  think  any  one  knew 
what  happened,  Sween^r  scored  standing  up 
before  Carrington  ever  started  for  the  ball,  and 
we  were  so  dazed  that  we  went  out  in  order  in 
our  half.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  Daley  that  he 
k^  on  running  wfa»  he  got  out  of  the  park  or 
hopped  a  taxi  because  ^  would  have  been 
lyndied. 

After  what  the  papers  printed  about  him  the 
next  day  I  would  have  been  arrested  as  acces-. 
sory  before  the  fact  in  a  murder  case  if  I  ever 
attenpted  to  stick  him  in  the  limdigfat  again. 
He  had  practically  killed  our  pennant  chances. 
I  didn’t  see  him  for  several  days  and  then  on 
Saturday  morning  he  came  into  the  dub  office 
with  he^  hanging  and  an  abashed  smile  (m  his 
slob  face. 

“Pete,”  I  says,  using  anything  but  the  angry 
tone  I  had  expected  to  employ,  “I’m  sore  on 
you,  sorer  than  I  guess  I  ever  was  on  any  ball 
player  before,  because  you  lost  me  the  pennant 
when  you  could  have  won  it  for  me,  and  yet  I’m 
sorry  for  you.  There’s  just  ab<mt  the  best 
baseball  ability  I  ever  saw  absolutely  wasted  on 
)rou.  I  wish  there  was  some  way  I  could  have 
driven  ambition  through  that  thick  skuU  of 
yours.” 

Daley  studied  the  inside  of  his  op  as  if  he  had 
just  di^overed  it  had  a  lining. 

“I’m  sorry  I  done  3rou  dirt,  Mr.  Miu^y,”  he 
said.  “You’ve  been  vdiiter  with  me  than  any 
of  them,  but  it’s  always  ended  with  me  getting 
the  can.  I’ll  hop  frei^t  and  hook  on  s<»ne 
other  [^kce.  I  sdways  do.  ’Course  I  got  to 
get  my  rdease  now  so’s  I  wem’t  be  outlawed. 
That’s  all  I’m  asking,  Mr.  Murphy.  I  ain’t 
got  no  ambition  like  you  said.  I  guess  that 
comes  from  somebody  caring  for  you  so’s  you 
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don’t  want  to  make  ’em  feel  bad;  but  I  never 
had  any  one  like  that.” 

“Nonsense,  you  get  your  fan  mail  like  the 
rest  of  them;  scented  ones  from  the  ladies — ”  he 
grinned  deprecatingly  at  that — “and  the  ones 
from  the  kids.  Here’s  one  from  some  young¬ 
ster  telling  you,  I’ll  wager,  how  he  hopes  to  bie 
a  man  like  you  when  he  grows  up,”  and  I  dug 
out  a  pink  envelope  with  a  childish  scrawl  on  it. 
He  took  it  and  tore  it  open. 

“Now  take  these  kids,”  I  began  again,  wann¬ 
ing  to  the  subject ;  but  knowing  that  he  couldn’t 
read  and  listen  at,the  same  time,  I  waited  for 
him  to  finish.  And  then  I  saw  him  pale. 

“Bill — er,  Mr.  Murphy,  I  mean — get  me  a 
taxi.”  But  he  didn’t  wait  for  me  to  call  one. 
Instead  he  dashes  out  of  the  office  taking  the 
letter  with  him. 

That  letter  worried  me.  The  only  kid  I 
could  think  of  who  could  affect  Daley  the 
way  that  letter  had  was  Bobby  Waters.  What 
qould  have  happened?  I  reached  for  the  ’phone 
to  call  the  chief  and  then  withdrew  my  hand. 
What  could  1  tell  him?  I  tried  calling  the 
chief’s  home,  meaning  to  ask  the  chief’s  number 
^d  then  casually  ask  about  Bobby;  but  I  got  no 
answer.  This  made  me  all  the  more  uneasy ,  and 
as  the  chief’s  home  was  not  a  great  distance 
from  the  ball  park  I  decided  to  get  a  taxi  and 
jaunt  over  there  and  satiny  mysdf  that  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right.  Some  of  the  most  ticklish 
situations  in  baseball  had  failed  to  get  an  eye 
wink  out  of  Daley  and  I  could  oidy  infer  that  a 
calamity  could  send  him  out  of  the  office  like  a 
madman. 

I  got  a  taxi  without  delay  from  the  stand 
where  Pete  must  have  got  his  and  I  give  the 
chief’s  address.  We  had  hardly  got  under  way 
before  fire  engines  come  tearing  from  every¬ 
where  and  all  pointed  in  our  direction.  I  was 
hoping  that  Daley  didn’t  hear  them  because  he 
would  go  after  the  red  wagons  and  forget  what¬ 
ever  it  was  that  made  him  think  he  was  a  hun¬ 
dred-yard  dashman.  We  hadn’t  got  far  before 
a  cop  hops  out  and  gives  us  the  high  sign  and  I 
was  just  tlunking  up  an  alibi  for  the  cop  when 
my  chauffeur  pulls  open  the  glass  partition. 

“Fire  lines,”  he  says.  “Can’t  go  any  further. 
Must  be  a  three-bagger.” 

I  paid  him  and  then  used  my' feet;  and  I  had 
plenty  of  company.  It  loooked  as  if  it  were 
Marathon  Day  and  the  whole  city  had  entered 
the  race.  All  the  time  my  bean  was  working 
just  as  fast  as  my  feet  and  I  hadn’t  got  within  a 
block  of  the  chief’s  house  before  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  Chief  Waters’  own 
domicile  that  was  being  consumed  in  flames. 
I  was  right.  This  was  the  real  thing.  The  old 
house  must  have  been  as  dry  as  tinder;  flames 
and  smoke  belched  from  the  lower  floors,  filling 
the  yard  and  street  with  pungent  black  clouds. 
Apparatus  groaned  in  from  all  directions  and 


hoselines  shot  out  like  ribbons  of  paste  from 
tubes,  men  in  black  rubber  coats  and  black  hel¬ 
mets  ran  around  as  if  they  were  panic  stricken, 
only,  of  course,  they  knew  every  move  they 
made  and  had  a  purpose  for  it.  The  firemen’s 
principal  job,  how’ever,  was  to  save  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  houses  and  prevent  a  conflagration. 

And  then  I  caught  sight  of  Daley. 

He  was  in  the  center  of  a  crowd  and  arguing 
with  the  policemen  and  firemen  who  would  let 
no  civilian  inside  the  ropes. 

“I  tell  you  there  is  some  one  in  there,”  he 
screamed  as  I  tried  to  push  my  way  through  to  , 
him.  “Let  me  in.” 

A  policeman  grabbed  him.  “t  know  you,” 
he  exclaimed,  “you’re  Daley  of  the  Romans  and 
a  Rut.  It  ’3  the  bug-house  for  you  if  you  try  any 
funny  stuff.” 

Then  I  saw  Daley  fling  the  copper  aside  and 
leap  past,  ripping  off  his  coat  as  he  dived  imder 
the  ropes;  and  with  every  one  shouting  at  him 
he  vaulted  the  fence  in  front  of  the  chief’s  house 
and  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Then 
about  a  score  of  people  yelled  at  once,  “On  the 
tree.”  I  looked  over  to  an  elm  growing  beside 
the  house  and  pushing  its  liml»  through  the 
smoke  and  there  sure  enough  was  Daley  climb¬ 
ing  up  it  like  a  monkey.  Meanwhile,  I  had  re¬ 
trieve  Daley’s  coat. 

Just  then  Chief  Waters  himself  drove  on  to 
the  scene  and  stood  contemplating  his  burning 
house  with  a  bewildered  expression.  Another 
chief  came  up  to  him. 

“That  fool  on  the  tree  thinks  there  is  some 
one  in  the  house — there  can’t  be.” 

“No,”  I  heard  Waters  say.  “My  wife  goes 
downtown  shopping  Saturdays,  Dick  and  Ev¬ 
elyn  are  at  work  and  Bobby  is  over  to  my 
brother’s.  He  goes  over  every  Saturday.” 

I  saw  the  dark  eyes  blink  and  the  chief  add^  a 
bit  hoarsely,  “I’ll  call  up  and  make  sure  about 
Bobby,”  and  he  pushed  his  way  out  of  the 
crowd  again. 

“.And  Ill  knock  that  fool  off  the  tree  before  he 
kills  himself,”  said  the  other  chief  and  gave  an 
order  for  a  hose  to  be  turned  on  Daley,  as  if 
Pete  didn’t  have  trouble  enough  with  the  climb 
itself.  The  first  stream  of  water  nearly  knocked 
the  coatless  Daley  from  his  perch,  but  he  got  a 
fresh  grip  on  a  branch.  The  crowd  start^  to 
yell  as  if  it  were  some  game.  This  was  too 
much  for  me. 

“Hey,  lay  off,”  I  yelled  at  the  chief.  “W'ant 
to  commit  murder?” 

The  chief  growled  at  me  but  gave  an  order 
to  turn  away  the  stream  of  water.  Daley  was 
in  the  upper  branches  now  and  starting  to 
crawl  out  on  a  limb  that  hung  over  the  mansard 
roof  of  the  burning  house.  Great  clouds  oi 
smoke  and  flying  sparks  were  incessantly 
shrouding  him  and  hiding  him  from  my  view', 
but  when  a  breeze  disclosed  him,  it  found  him 
creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  house.  The 
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mob  weren’t  yelling  and  cat-calling  now;  they 
watched  in  stunned  silence. 


AND  then  Chief  Waters  came  fighting  his 
way  back  through  the  crowd;  his  face 
white  and  his  eyes  popping. 

“Bobby — he  isn’t  at  my  brother’s.  He’s  in 
there — my  Bobby.”  He  sought  to  rush  into 
the  fiames,  but  the  firemen  seized  him  and 
battled  with  him. 

“Hold  your  head,  Tim,”  cried  the  other 
chief.  “We’ll  get  him,”  but  I  could  tell  by  his 
voice  that  he  knew  he  lied.  He  knew  his  busi¬ 
ness  too  well  not  to  realize  that  no  man  could 
get  into  that  house  from  the  street.  Only  one 
man  could  drop  into  that  mass  of  flames  and 
that  was  the  man  up  in  the  tree,  the  man  they 
had  just  been  hooting  and  jeering;  the  good- 
natured  slob  that  every  pap)er  in  the  city  had 
been  calling  a  nut  and  a  bum  and  ever>'thing 
else.  Well,  all  these  birds  down  in  the  street 
could  do  was  watch  and  pray  that  Daley  the 
nut,  Daley  the  bum,  could  come  through  in  the 
pinch. 

Daley  had  known  all  the  time  that  Bobby 
was  in  the  house;  and  suddenly  I  wondered  how 
he  had  known.  I  realized  then  that  I  had 
Daley’s  coat  on  my  arm.  I  fished  in  the  pock¬ 
ets  and  pulled  out  a  scrap  of  paper,  the  cheap 
gray  kind  with  blue  lines  on  it;  the  kind  they 
use  in  schools. 


Dere  Pete: 

Don’t  you  beleave  what  it  says  in  the  paper  that 
you  are  all  threw  becawse  you  aint  got  any  friends 
after  what  you  done  becawse  thas  a  he  becawse  you 
got  me  Pete  and  all  us  kids  down  at  the  school  be¬ 
cawse  I  tole  them  about  you  and  us  kids  think  you 
are  the  best  ball  player  in  the  world,  it  dont  make 
no  difference  chaseing  engines  becawse  I  like  them 
to.  no  what  I  am  going  to  do  Pete,  my  daddy  al¬ 
ways  says  to  my  ma  that  we  wont  move  until  the 
house  bums  down  and  he  b  a  fireman  so  he  can  burn 
it  down  if  he  wants  to.  and  Saturday  when  my  ma 
goes  down  town  and  I  am  supposed  to  go  over  to  my 
aunt  annie’s  I  am  going  to  burn  my  house  like  my 
dad  wants  me  to  and  you  can  come  over  and  see  it. 

Bobby. 


I  blinked.  This  was  something  from  “Peck’s 
Bad  Boy.”  No  such  luck;  it  was  true.  This 
h’ttle  hero-worshiping  youngster  had  caused 
merry  hell,  and  if  he  was- in  that  house  only 
Daley  could  save  him. 

“Come  on,  Pete!”  I  yelled  impulsively  as  he 
started  out  over  the  roof,  sounding  mad,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  in  that  hushed  crowd — but  I  didn’t  care. 
“Come  on,  Pete,”  I  pleaded,  just  the  way  I  had 
when  a  hit  meant  a  run,  and  he  had  come 
through. 

He  poised  above  the  rooPnow*on  a  branch, 
ready  to  drop.  Great  clouds  of  smoke  filled 
with  burning  embers  enveloped  and  suffocated 
him.  The  firemen,  driven  back  in  their  desper¬ 
ate  efforts  to  force  an  entrance,  sought  to  con¬ 


fine  the  flames  as  best  as  possible  to  the  first 
floor;  they  were  trying  to  help  poor  Pete  Daley 
now  instead  of  hindering  him.  Flames  and 
smoke  belched  from  every  window  of  the  first 
floor.  Stream  after,  tream  of  water  poured 
into  the  'caldron  but  seemed  to  be  only  spoon¬ 
fuls.  The  smoke  cleared  an  instant.  Daley 
gasped  for  breath,  rubbed  at  his  smoke-black¬ 
ened  eyes  and  dropped. 

I  saw  him  slide  along  the  incline  of  the  smooth 
mansard  roof  while  every  one  near  me  held  their 
breath  and  prayed,  and  then  when  I  thought 
he  would  pitch  off,  he  stopped.  He  worked 
himself  toward  the  front  of  the  house  and  then 
dropped  to  the  ledge  that  ran  below  the  upper 
floor  windows.  He  edged  along  to  a  window 
and  got  it  open.  A  burst  of  smoke  nearly 
knocked  him  off  the  front  of  the  house,  but  he 
caught  a  breath  of  air  and  dove  through. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time,  and 
I  guess  my  eyes  were  moist.  Pete  was  a  good- 
hearted  slob — if  he  had  only  possessed  good 
sense  and  ambition.  Well,  anyway,  the  pa¬ 
pers  would  speak  kindly  of  him  on  the  morrow. 
I  heard  a  floor  crash  inside  and  every  one 
groaned.  Then  a  wisp  of  white  smoke  would 
show  through  the*  black  of  the  upper  windows 
and  the  crowd  would  gasp  with  hope. 

And  then  he  came  back.  Choking,  stum¬ 
bling,  fighting  for  air — he  came  back.  And  he 
had  something  in  his  arms;  something  small 
and  still  with  two  dangling  black  legs  and 
touseled  blond  hair.  I  let  out  a  yell.  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  Somebody  started  a  cheer; 
but  it  died  aborning.  No  one  had  strength 
enough  to  cheer.  They  were  licked. 

But  Pete  hadn’t  won  yet.  He  was  stranded 
there  on  the  ledge.  He  hadn’t  realized  until 
now,  I  guess,  that  when  he  had  dropped  from 
the  tree  he  couldn’t  get  back  that  way.  .\11 
he  could  do  now  was  stay  there,  back  against 
the  mansard  wall,  the  soles  of  his  feet  smoulder¬ 
ing  as  he  gasped  for  air  and  sought  to  protect  the 
unconscious  form  in  his  arms;  the  flames  of  the 
burning  building  reaching  for  him  like  human 
fiends  and  barring  all  who  sought  to  get  a  ladder 
or  anything  within  reach.  It  looked  like  a 
funeral  pyre  for  Pete  and  the  kid;  but  I  had 
faith  in  him.  He  hadn’t  the  brains  of  a  high- 
school  kid  as  far  as  academic  standards  might 
determine;  but  I  had  seen  that  pill  work  on  the 
diamond  and  I  had  confidence  that  the  old  boy 
was  there  in  the  pinch,  even  if  he  did  have  two 
strikes  on  himself. 

He  moved  along  the  ledge,  flames  darting  at 
him  and  walls  crashing  inside  until  I  figured 
the  building  would  collapse  taking  him  and 
Bobby  with  it.  He  reached  the  corner  of  the 
house.  He  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
although  I  knew  those  hot  slates  must  have 
been  burning  like  stove  covers.  He  slung 
Bobby  over  his  shoulder,  while  I  wondered  at 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  Then  I  noticed  a  tele- 
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Daley’s  Three-Bagger 


phone  wire.  My  heart  leaped  as  I  pictured 
him  walking  hand  over  hand  to  the  pole  in  the 
street  with  Bobby — but  that  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  He  couldn’t  carry  Bobby  and  besides 
the  flames  bdching  out  of  the  floor  below  would 
have  caught  him,  he  would  have  to  travel  so 
slowly.  No,  Pete  had  more  brains  than  I. 

I  saw  him  tug  at  the  wire,  wrap  it  around  his 
wrist  and  then  break  it  free  from  its  insulator 
fastenings.  Crossing  his  arms  so  that  the  un¬ 
conscious  boy  was  hdd  in  close  embrace,  Daley 
stood  up,  and  judging  the  flames  as  a  surf-rider 
studies  the  rollers  on  a  beach,  he  leaped  out  into 
space. 

A  cable  wire  was  between  the  house  and  the 
pole,  and  Daley,  with  his  instinctive  judgment 
of  distance,  had  calculated  on  it.  He  swept 
through  the  flames  that  darted  avidly  at  their 
lost  prey;  and  an  instant  later  he  was  dangling 
over  our  heads  like  a  pendulum.  Gripping  the 
wire  with  his  left  hand  and  twisting  it  about 
him,  he  lowered  Bobby  to  his  legs  and  dropped 
him  into  the  arms  of  firemen.  TTiey  yell^  to 
Pete  to  wait  for  a  net:  but  he  couldn’t  wait. 
He  crashed  to  the  ground  and  lay  there  as  stiH 
as  the  boy  he  had  saved;  singed  and  blackened 
like  a  piece  of  charred  wood. 

They  rushed  the  two  of  them  to  the  hospital 
and  the  newspaper  boys  and  I  had  a  race 
to  see  who  could  get  there  first.  We  ought  to 
have  known  that  it  would  be  some  time  before 
the  doctors  would  let  us  in  to  see  Pete,  so  we  sat 
there  cooling  our  heels  and  me  telling  them  what 
a  dirty  job  they  had  done  on  the  boy  and  how 
he  was  the  best-hearted  slob  that  ever  wore 
^ikes.  Finally  a  nurse  said  we  could  go  in  and 
we  did  a  tiptoe  hike  to  Pete’s  bed.  There  was 
a  lot  of  smoke  in  his  system  and  parts  of  him 
were  in  bandages,  but  his  kind  can  take  a  lot  of 
punishment.  I  never  knew  how  much  I  cared 
for  the  poor  slob  until  I  stood  there  at  his  bed. 

His  first  question  was  for  Bobby  and  he 
showed  his  relief  when  I  told  him  the  kid  would 
be  on  his  feet  as  soon  as  himself.  The  reporters 
tried  to  get  him  to  tell  his  version  of  the  affair, 
but  he  was  a  dam.  They  knew  nothing  of  his 
association  with  the  kid  and  imagined  that  he 


had  merely  followed  the  fire  engines  in  response  * 
to  the  mania  that  had  exploded  his  baseball 
career. 

“You  know,  Daley,  you’re  in  right  with  the 
public  again,”  said  one  of  the  scrib^.  “All  you 
got  to  do  is  to  keep  away  from  the  fire  engines 
in  the  future.” 

Daley  gave  him  a  contemptuous  look.  “I 
never  want  to  see  a  fire  engine  again.  Ev’ry 
time  I  hear  a  bell  I’ll  think  of  that  kid,”  and  he 
shut  his  eyes  to  blot  out  the  picture  and  I  re¬ 
membered  what  Chief  Waters  said  about  giving 
candy-store  girls  enough  candy  to  sicken  them 
of  it.  Pete  had  got  his  bellyful  of  smoke. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again  it  was  to  look 
at  me. 

“Gee,  Bill,  I  never  thought  a  kid  could  care 
enough  to — ”  and  then  he  caught  himself.  But 
I  saw  an  advantage  and  played  it.  A  bit  of 
Bobby’s  note  flashed  before  my  mind. 

All  us  kids  think  you  are  the  best  player  in  the 
world. 

“All  the  kids  care,  and  now  you  know  it. 
They  all  look  up  to  you.  They  all  want  to  be 
like  you  when  they  grow  up.  That’s  an  awful 
responsibility,  Pete;  you  ought  to  live  up  to  it.” 

He  blinked,  with  the  scribes  trying  to  get  in 
on  it. 

“Would  that  be  ambition.  Bill?” 

“The  greatest  in  the  world.  Set  them  an 
example  for  good  and  they  will  never  do  any¬ 
thing  wrong.” 

Suddenly  he  looked  startled.  “Bill,  do  you 
know  what  became  of  my  coat.” 

“No,”  I  said,  “but  I  took  some  things  out  of 
it,”  and  I  handed  him  some  envelopes-  and 
papers.  He  took  them  and  dug  quicUy  for  a 
piece  of  gray  paper  with  blue  fines.  “One  of 
youse  guys  got  a  match?”  he  asked  of  the  re¬ 
porters.  Some  one  gave  him  a  match  and  he 
•  lit  the  paper  and  held  it  until  nearly  consumed. 
Then  he  crushed  it  in  a  basin  on  the  near-by 
table. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  a  reporter  quickly. 

“Try  and  find  out,”  said  Pete.  “That’s  my 
last  fire.” 


Fighting  Forest  Fires 

WONDER  the  dreaded  “running  crown”  is  the  pet  conflagration  of  the  fiction 
writer  and  the  movie  director.  Masses  of  flame  jump  hundreds  of  feet  at  a  leap 
and  consume  like  so  much  paper  valuable  timberlands  that  have  been  a  man’s  lifetime  in 
the  making. 

In  one  heavily  forested  region,  three  hundred  men  can  be  spilled  into  action  at  widely 
separated  points  within  thirty  minutes  of  the  first  alarm.  They  are  in  charge  of  a  veteran 
“smoke  eater”  who,  in  next  month’s  E\T!rybody’s,  tells  his  choicest  stories  of  the  frontier 
firing  line — personal  recollections  from  his  own  experiences  with  over  three  thousand 
forest  fires. 


A  Dare-Devil  Diver 
Who  Conquered  Fear 

Peter  Jerome  Ringens,  sensational  stunt  diver,  makes  a 
profession  of  the  art  he  excelled  in  as  a  boy  in  the  old 
swimming  hole.  Once,  at  the  height  of  his  career,  he 
lost  his  nerve  and  was  unable  to  dive  for  a  month 

by  Victor  R.  LeValley 


Little  Pete  Rin-  THE  barker '  bawl 
gens’s  hair  was  wet  phone  something  i 
and  his  mother  knew  pen  jus  and  most 
hehadb^n’^ddlmg 

around  m  that  old  swim-  •_  „  , 

.  ,  t  I  r.1  tnat  IS  over  m  a  i 

mm’  hole”  agam.  She  re-  years  of  gruellin 

garded  the  ten-year-old  years  getting  to  i 

yoimgster  with  stem  dis-  feet;  two  years  g 
approval.  “That  diving,”  to  eighty,  pushing 
remarked  the  good  woman,  ^eet  at  a  time;  tw< 
“will  be  the  mination  of  eighty  to  ni 

you  yet,  Peter.  What  do  tune;  and  two  mo 

you  want  to  nsk  your  neck 
like  that  for?”  Pete  shuffled 
his  feet  deprecatingly  and  departed  for  the 
bam.  He  never  argued  about  such  matters, 
but  from  the  age  of  eight  he  loved  to  swim 
and  dive,  and  somehow  all  his  ambitions  seemed 
to  be  centered  around  that  swimmin’  hole. 

The  neighbors  heartily  agreed  with  Pete’s 
mother.  They  went  further.  Peter  Jerome 
Ringens  was  as  unpopular  with  his  Ore^n 
neighbors  as  Mark  Twain’s  creation  Huck  Finn 
had  been  in  Missouri.  Like  him,  freely  pre¬ 
dicted  the  neighbors,  Pete  would  never  amount 
to  anything.  His  passion  for  “diving  from 
tree  stumps  and  tree  tops”  into  the  old  swim¬ 
ming  hole  and  his  detestation  of  school  books 
and  orderly  ways  were  not  the  proper  approach 
to  the  standardized  kind  of  fame  they  had  in 
mind.  He  would  end  up  a  charge  on  the  town, 
they  prophesied,  shaking  their  heads. 

Meanwhile,  as  you  might  suppose,  Pete  was 
the  hero  of  a  very  different  circle.  If,  as  has 
somewhere  been  said,  every  man  stands  or  falls 
on  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  then 
Pete  was  already  a  success.  Even  at  that 
tender  age  he  would  dive  from  whatever  con¬ 
venient  heights  he  could  find  or  improvise. 
And  it  was  no  grand-stand  stuff  for  spectators, 
either.  He  worked  at  it  incessantly,  always 


THE  barker 'bawls  through  a  mega¬ 
phone  something  about  “the  most  stu- 
penjus  and  most  thrilling  act  of  all 
time  by  the  world’s  greatest  high 
diver.”  Behind  the  spectacular  stunt 
that  is  over  in  a  few  seconds  are  ten 
years  of  gruelling  preparation — four 
years  getting  to  a  height  of  seventy 
feet;  two  years  getting  from  seventy 
to  eighty,  pushing  the  ladder  up  two 
feet  at  a  time;  two  years  more  getting 
from  eighty  to  ninety,  one  foot  at  a 
time;  and  two  more  years  at  the  same 
rate  to  reach  the  hundred  foot  goal. 


through  a  mega-  trying  to  perfect  his  dive. 
»ut  “the  most  stu-  Once  he  dived  from  the  top 
i^ing  act  of  aU  ^  young  tree  twenty 
s  greatest  ^gh  high.  He  gained  an 

i^ndLy«v.,k(eUo., 
preparation— four  ‘^^at  feat  that  clung  to 

lei^ t  of  seventy  him  all  the  rest  of  his  boy- 
ing  from  seventy  hood, 
lie  ladder  up  two  As  he  grew  older,  Pete 
rears  more  getting  kept  adding  to  the  intricacy 
ty,  one  fwt  at  a  variety  of  his  aquatic 

same  stunts.  He  seems  never 
undred  foot  goal. 

other  sports,  as  well,  young 
Ringens  became  known  as  a  leader  at  school. 
He  was  further  noted  at  that  same  school  for 
backwardness  in  his  studies.  In  fact  the 
teachers  agreed  forcibly  with  the  neighbors' 
forecast  that  Pete  would  never  amount  to  a 
hill  of  beans. 

By  the  time  he  was  seventeen  the  youngster 
was  looked  upon  as  the  black  sheep  of  an  other¬ 
wise  respectable  and  prosperous  family  of 
promising  children.  By  this  time  he  was  tired 
of  being  treated  like  the  stepchild  of  a  ver>’ 
frank-spoken  community.  So  Pete  Ringens 
depart^  from  that  community  resolved  to 
make  a  fortune  and  a  name  for  himself  in  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  professions  in  the  world. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  the  luggage  with  which 
he  proposed  to  effect  this  success.  It  was  a 
pair  of  swimming  trunks.  The  amazing  thing 
is,  that  was  just  what  he  did  it  with.  Surely 
no  such  novel  means  has  ever  carried  a  man 
so  high  in  the  long  history  of  success  in  this 
country. 

It  eventually  carried  Peter  Ringens  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  up  a  narrow,  swaying  ladder.  For 
him  it  was  literally  and  figuratively  the  ladder 
of  success.  Ten  years  after  he  left  home 
[Continued  on  page  ijd] 
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^!^HREE  new  bicycles  a  week  are 
smashed  in  the  spectacular  diving 
set  that  Peter  Ringens  has  been  per- 
(»rming  (or  years  without  serious 
injury  to  himseK  He  rides  down  an 
incline  one  hundred  (eet  hi^  at  the 
starting  point  and  sixty  (eet  at  the 
iske-oK.  shoots  o((  into  space  (or 
'cvcnty-live  (eet.  and  lands  in  a  small 
tank  of  water  six  (eet  in  diameter. 


QEORGE  WRIGHT  iiourth  from 

^  left.  !<tan<lin^>  was  the  best  short¬ 
stop  in  America  when  be  signed  up  with 
the  famous  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings 
in  1869.  He  received  the  then  unheard 
of  salary  of  $1400  a  season.  The  team 
won  ninety -two  consecutive  games 
before  its  first  defeat  and  established 
records  that  have  never  been  equaled. 
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He’s  Always  Kept 

His  Eye  on  the  Ball 

t 

As  a  player,  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  Qeorge  Wright 
has  literally  ^Jollowed  the  ball”  all  his  life.  He  tells  how 
he  started  in  baseball  when  the  game  was  in  its  infancy  and 
how  he  had  a  hand  in  introducing  golf  to  Americans 

by  Fairfax  Downey 


SOME  of  the  people  LONG  before  glo 
who  crowded  around  *  baseball  di« 
to  stare  into  the  store  when  players  usee 
™dow  though,  .he 
queer-looking  contraptions 
displayed  there  were  a  new  jjjg  pleasure  to  wi 
kind  of  walking-stick.  And  golf,  both  as  a  p 
in  a  way  they  were  that,  since  the  time  wh 
At  least  they  have  since  had  to  get  a  polic 
persuaded  into  taking  long  clubs  in  Boston, 
walks  many  men  and  wo-  bears  Mr.  Wright 

men  who  never  had  con-  S® 

.....  ,  ,  m  which  be  ext 

sidered  them  before  or 

imagined  them  coming 

under  the  head  of  sport.  The  sticks  were  golf 

dubs. 

They  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  passer-by 
which  was  the  most  the  owner  of  the  store  had 
hoped  for  when  he  imported  the  exhibit  from 
England  in  1890.  But  it  had  an  even  more 
gratifying  effect  on  one  of  the  spectators.  He 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  those  golf  clubs  made 
him  homesick.  Entering  the  store,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  George  Wright,"  the  famous  ex-baseball 
jdayer,  who  had  opened  this  little  sporting 
goods  store  in  the  conservative  city  of  Boston. 

“I’ll  buy  those,”  the  man  from  Scotland  of¬ 
fered  instantly,  from  which  you  may  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  no  ordinary  anecdote  about  a 
Scot.  “I’ll  buy  those,  if  you  can  tell  me  where 
lean  play  golf  hereabouts.” 

Thereupon  the  exhibit  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity 
and  became  an  opportunity.  But  it  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  which  required  a  considerable  amount 
of  ingenuity  before  it  could  be  made  use  of. 
For  in  those  days  it  was  a  regrettable  fact  that 
no  golf  course  existed  anywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
luxxl  of  Boston. 

“But  I’ll  make  a  place  to  play  golf,”  Mr. 
Wright  offered.  He  forthwith  obtained  a  book 
of  rules  and  looked  up  the  strange  game.  Then 
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LONG  before  gloves  were  permitted 
on  a  baseball  diamond,  in  the  days 
when  players  used  cold  water  and  io¬ 
dine  to  toughen  their  hands,  George 
Wright  had  made  a  brilliant  playing 
record  and  retired.  It  has  also  been 
his  pleasure  to  watch  the  progress  of 
golf,  both  as  a  player  and  observer, 
since  the  time  when  a  lonesome  Scot 
had  to  get  a  police  permit  to  use  his 
clubs  in  Boston.  The  business  that 
bears  Mr.  Wright’s  name  has  kept  up 
his  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  sports 
in  which  he  excelled  as  a  youth. 


s  were  permitted  with  a  few  friends  and  some 
ond,  in  the  days  home-made  pins  and  ffags, 
old  water  wd  io-  jjg  descended  upon  the  park 
i\riiUant  gfounds  Called  Franklin 

iKs  >ds?b^i  commenced  to 

h  the  progress  of  out  a  course, 
rer  and  observer,  But  people  had  not  yet 
a  lonesome  Scot  learned  that  only  the 
permit  to  use  his  weather  and  severe  emer- 
'he  business  that  gencies  may  interrupt 
name  has  kept  up  golfers  with  impunity.  A 

le*d  M  a*ywth!  blue-coated  figure  intruded 
^  on  the  scene. 

“What  do  you  think 
you’re  doing?”  inquired  the  Irish  policeman,  for, 
as  already  remarked,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Boston. 

“We’re  getting  ready  to  play  some  golf,”  Mr. 
Wright  answered. 

“Golf?”  echoed  the  policeman.  “Golf? 
What’s  that?” 

Mr.  Wright  tried  to  explain. 

“Whatever  it  is,”,  the  arm  of  the  law  finally 
ruled  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  “you’ll 
have  to  go  get  a  permit  to  play  it.” 

The  permit  was  obtained  by  application  at 
the  city  hall;  the  function  has  since  been  taken 
over  to  some  extent  by  wives  of  golfers — and  the 
course  was  laid  out  and  golf  duly  played.  Thus 
came  into  existence  one  of  the  earliest  links  in 
the  United  States. 

Another  new  game  had  taken  the  start  from 
which  it  was  destined  to  spread  so  widely 
throughout  the  country.  There  had  come  into 
its  own  one  more  variation  on  the  old,  old  theme 
of  a  ball  and  a  stick.  There  was  another  ball 
for  young  Mr.  Wright  to  follow  as  player,  spec¬ 
tator,  and  merchant — a  career  which  began 
when  he  took  the  field  as  an  expert  cricket 
player  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

George  Wright’s  story  is  the  story  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sport  in  the  United  States  from 
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the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  on.  And 
by  the  same  token,  that  comprises  almost  the 
whole  history  of  American  sport.  For  in  the 
harder,  less-leisured,  earlier  days  athletic  games 
could  claim  only  a  small  share  of  the  national 
attention.  The  phenomenal  rise  and  expansion 
of  outdoor  sports,  the  extension  oi  their  appeal 
to  the  average  man  and  woman,  to  young  and 
to  old,  date  since  and  come  within  the  span  of 
this  one  man’s  life.  He  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  followed  the  ball  for  just  s^ut  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

He  follows  it  today  as  a  gr^fer,  and  his  eyes 
on  the  ball  are  keen  and  his  arms  wiry.  Unless 
they  were,  no  man  of  his  age  could  keep  on 
clicking  off  eighteen  holes  in  aroimd  95.  But 
the  visitor  needs  bo  golf  score-card  as  an  indica¬ 
tion.  George  Wright’s  quick,  direct  glance,  his 
hands  which  convey  strength,  his  trim  spare 
figure,  the  suppleness  of  the  way  be  moves — all 
these  paint  the  portrait  of  an  athlete.  And  the 
facts  that  he  was  bom  in  1847  and  that  his  hair 
and  mustache  are  white  belie  it  rrot  at  ail. 


How  Baseball  Began  in  America 

Here,  too,  is  a  man  who  continues  active  in 
a  business  in  which  he  has  always  been  to 
the  fore.  His  nationally  known  firm  of  Wright  & 
Ditson  was  the  first  in  the  field  in  this  country. 
It  is  lo^cal  that  a  true  sportsman  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  sdhng  of  sporting  goods  and  that 
one  who  has  played  many  athletic  games  ^ould 
be  talented  in  presenting  their  attractions  to 
others.  And  the  fact  t^t  the  firm  has  kept 
pace  with  progress  and  had  a  large  part  in  the 
introduction  ^  such  popular  games  as  tennis 
and  golf  ^ws  the  direction  of  a  mind  which 
has  stayed  young  and  vigorous. 

The  visitor  who  calls  on  George  Wright  in  his 
office  in  his  Boston  store  finds  him  with  a 
suitable  backgroimd.  The  man  whom  authorities 
call  the  greatest  baseball  player  of  his  day  and 
even,  disregarding  the  dualities  of  compari¬ 
son,  of  any  day,  is  surroimded  by  cabinets  and 
wall  decorations  of  sporting  equipment  which 
are  a  veritable  history  of  the  development  of 
sport  in  the  United  Stetes.  Many  of  them  are 
personal  trophies.  You  will  remark  medals 
and  cups,  bails  used  in  games  won,  the  bat  Mr. 
Wright  was  given  for  the  best  general  play  in 
the  baseball  season  of  1867  and  the  medal,  prized 
most  of  all,  which  was  awarded  him  in  1868  as 
the  “best  shortstop  in  the  country.’’ 

His  talk  is  naodest  and  the  interviewer  must 
fill  in  the  gaps  from  other  sources.  He  is  fond 
of  relating  anecdotes.  This  one,  built  up  from 
his  too  brief  narration,  will  serve  to  illustrate  his 
athletic  ability,  as  the  one  with  which  this  ar¬ 
ticle  began  showed  his  virion  and  enterprise, 
'fhis  is  dated  1869  and  may  be  laid  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  cities. 

The  man  who  entered  the  cobbler’s  shop  wore 
a  bushy  mustache  and  a  luxuriant  set  of  chin 


whiskers  but  he  walked  with  the  springy  step 
of  an  athlete.  His  first  words  showed  that  he 
had  not  come  on  the  usual  errand  to  order  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

“Amos,  we  will  require  a  new  ball,”  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  cobbler,  in  the  formal  style  of  the 
sixties.  “This  Saturday  brings  to  play  with  us 
the  baseball  team  of  Cincinnati,  a  city  in  the 
distant  West.” 

“Well  and  good,”  the  cobbler  answered.  “I 
have  here  some  fine  new  horsehide.  But  what 
kind  of  a  ball  shall  I  make  for  you?” 

“It  had  best  not  be  a  lively  one,”  the  bewhisk- 
ered  young  man  who  was  the  captain  of  the 
home  team  stipulated.  “As  you  know,  our 
team  is  not  overdextrous  with  the  bat,  while 
these  visiting  Red  Stockings  are.  Playing  with 
them  is  a  youth  named  George  Wright  who 
strikes  a  bsffi  with  such  vigor  that.  I’ll  be  bound, 
it  flies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fielders.” 

And  so,  as  was  quite  usual  in  1869,  the  ball 
was  made  to  order.  This  handicap  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  team  had  its  part  in  kee^nng  down  the  bat¬ 
ting  average  of  the  youth  whose  ability  was  so 
dreaded,  to  a  percentage  of  .518  that  season; 
or  it  might  have  reached  a  higher  total. 

George  Wright  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
whither  his  family  had  come  from  England  not 
long  before.  His  father  was  a  cricketer  of  note. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  boy  was  a  member  of 
St.  George’s  Cricket  Club,  on  the  first  eleven. 

To  young  Wright  our  transition  from  cricket 
to  ba^all  came  easily.  It  was  only  following 
the  ball  in  a  slightly  different  way.  But  it  was 
then  that  he  stepp^  across  the  threshold  from 
English  domination  of  our  athletics  into  the 
truly  American  sport  in  which  he  was  to  spend 
his  life  and  become  sfich  an  outstanding  figure. 
His  long  career  in  our  national  game  did  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fanaticism  of  the  fan  for  its  in¬ 
terest.  He  and  his  brother,  Harry  Wright,  were 
outstanding  baseball  [flayers  themselves. 

Baseball  had  been  gradually  evolved  out  of 
cricket  in  New  Yoric  and  Massachusetts  during 
the  decade  between  1845  and  1855.  By  the 
early  ’Sixties  a  score  of  amateur  baseball  teams 
in  the  East  were  playing  on  diamonds  more  or 
less  like  those  to^y,  before  crowds  of  as  many 
as  a  thousand  fans.  In  1860  the  first  tour  of  any 
baseball  team  was  made  through  New  York, 
Peimsylvania,and  Maryland,  by  a  Brooklyn  club. 

The  Civil  War  stopped  baseball  short,  but 
at  its  close  the  game  came  into  its  own  with  a 
rush  all  over  the  Middle  West.  In  1868  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Red  Stockings  and  the  Buckeyes  of  that  city 
were  bitter  rivals  and  the  Buckeyes  sent  scouts 
out  to  hire  several  salaried  [flayers. 

Then  it  was  that  the  two  Wright  brothers 
burst  into  a  prominence  which  they  held  for 
two  decades.  The  Red  Stockings  decided  to 
recruit  an  entire  new  team  of  professional  stars. 
Naturally  they  picked  the  best  man  they  could 
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He’s  Always  Kept  His  Eye  on  the  Ball 
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to  captain  it.  Harry  Wright  was  signed  on  for 
the  then  amazing  sum  of  $1 ,200  a  season.  Thus 
he  really  became  the  first  professional  baseball 
jJayer. 

They  went  even  higher  for  George  Wright, 
who  was  imiversally  recognized  as  the  best 
shortstop  in  America.  He  signed  up  for  $1,400. 
Lesser  luminaries  didn’t  come  quite  so  high, 
and  the  total  payroll  was  under  $10,000,  but 
it  was  a  team  of  stars,  all  right.  Some  of  their 
records  have  never  been  equalled.  During  the 
years  1869-1870,  they  won  ninety-two  consecu¬ 
tive  games  before  their 


first  defeat. 

In  addition  to  the 
record  George  Wright 
established  at  short¬ 
stop  and  at  bat,  not  a 
few  of  the  rules  which 
stabilized  baseball 
must  be  credited  to 
him.  He  was  a  pioneer 
of  stunts  which  his 
quick  mind  devised  in 
emergencies.  One  day 
he  was  moved  to  catch 
a  ball  in  his  cap.  There 
was  no  rule  which  said 
you  couldn’t  and  the 
idea  happened  to  come 
in  very  handy  at  the 
moment.  The  rule  w’as 
inspired  later. 

To  catch  a  ball  in 
your  cap  must  have 
been  a  welcome  relief, 
as  well  as  a  clever 
stunt.  The  day  had 
passed  when  a  catch 
on  the  first  bound  was 
out  and  the  old-timers 
had  to  handle  some 
hot  ones  barehanded. 

Until  he  retired  from 
professional  baseball 
in  1880,  George  Wright 
never  w’ore  a  glove. 

“Before  a  game  I 
used  to  harden  up  my 
hands  with  cold  water 
and  paint  them  with 
iodine,”  he  explained. 

“But  sometimes  they 
would  get  so  puffed  up 
I  could  hardly  throw  to 
first.  When  our  fin¬ 
gers  would  get  split,  we 
would  just  tape  them 
together  and  go  ahead. 

“I  played  every  position  on  the  team  on  oc¬ 
casion,  though  chiefly  shortstop,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “But  after  one  incident  I  gave  up  catch¬ 
ing  behind  the  bat.  A  fast  foul  tip  caught  me 


in  the  windpipe  and  it  seemed  hours  before  I 
could  get  my  breath  again.  Catchers  then  wore 
none  of  the  protective  armoring  they  are  never 
without  today.”  The  first  catcher  t5  don  shin 
giurds  was  jokingly  called  a  “cricketer!” 

“I  invented  a  rubber  plate  to  be  held  in  a 
catcher’s  mouth,”  Mr.  Wright  declared.  “That 
saved  teeth  and  dentist  bills  for  some  of  the 
boys.  It  wasn’t  until  1875  that  the  catcher’s 
mask  was  invented  by  Thayer  of  Harvard.  I 
put  it  on  the  market.” 

As  captain  and  shortstop  of  the  Nationals  of 
Washington  and  as  a 


Beals  C.  Wright,  National  Outdoor  Singles 
Champion  in  1905,  early  forged  to  the  front  in 
the  game  his  father  had  helped  to  popularixe. 
The  elder  AV right  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
to  lay  out  the  tennis  courts  that  superseded  cricket 
grounds  when  the  heyday  of  that  game  passed 
in  the  United  States.  Years  later  his  youthful 
son  proved  his  mettle  by  becoming  interscholastic 
champion.  Subsequently  he  shone  in  turf  doubles, 
holding  the  national  championship  with  H.\Vard 
for  three  consecutive  years  from  1904  to  1906. 


member  of  other 
teams,  George  Wright 
made  trips  that  clas¬ 
sify  him  as  the  Marco 
Polo  of  baseball. 

“When  I  was  with 
the  Washington 
team,”  he  narrated, 
“we  made  a  victorious 
tour  through  the  South 
and  West.  We  bore 
our  own  expenses  and 
refused  to  share  in  the 
gate  receipts.  Then  I 
played  on  the  unbeat¬ 
able  Cincinnati  Red 
Stockings  who  were 
managed  by  my  broth¬ 
er.  That  was  the  first 
professional  team.  We 
started  out  in  ’69, 
cleaned  up  the  East 
and  the  Middle  West 
and  then  went  all  the 
way  to  California.  We 
had  to  shift  back  and 
forth  from  broad  to 
narrow  gauge  railroads 
and  take  any  other 
kind  of  transportation 
as  it  offered.  When 
there  were  no  accom¬ 
modations,  we  packed 
our  grub  and  camped 
out.  The  Indians  used 
to  ride  in  from  the 
prairies  to  see  us  pass. 
Out  of  fifty-seven 
games,  we  won  fifty- 
six  and  tied  one,  scor¬ 
ing  2,395  runs  to  574 
for  our  opponents.” 

George  Wright’s 
own  record  topped 
them  all.  His  remark¬ 
able  score  sheet  showed 
fifty-two  games  played  out  of  the  fifty-seven, 
with  a  batting  average  of  .518.  He  made  339 
runs,  fifty-nine  of  them  home  runs  and  one  of 
them  the  longest  hit  then  recorded.  Thereafter 
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he  played  with,  the  Boston  and  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  teams  when  they  were  champions.  All  _ 
in  all,  he  was  a  member  of  nine  championship 
teams. 

Of  his  plays  and  strategy  the  following  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  late  A.  G.  Spading  is  typical. 

“In  this  inning  the  Atlantics  had  two  men  on 
bases— McDonald  on  second  and  Pearce  at 
first — ^when  Smith,  the  next  man  up,  hit  a  pop- 
fly  to  George  Wright  at  short.  Then  was  in¬ 
troduced  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  play 
that  later  was  not  infrequently  witne^ed. 
Holding  up  his  hand  as  if  to  catch  the  easy  ball, 
Wright  si^aaled  to  Waterman  to  get  to  his  base. 
McDonald  and  Pearce,  certain  that  the  bats¬ 
man  would  be  out  on  such  an  easy  fly — and  not 
reckoning  upon  the  fielder’s  choice — stood 
quietly  at  their  bases.  Then  Wright  pur- 
posdy  trapped  the  ball  by  scooping  it  up  on 
the  ^t  boimd  and  threw  it  to  Waterman  at 
third,  who  passed  it  to  Sweasy  at  second,  and 
McDonald  and  Pearce  being  forced  by  Smith’s 
hit,  made  fair  by  Wright’s  strategic  play,  were 
both  declared  out  before  they  reaUaed  wW  had 
happened  to  them.  Of  course  Smith  made  first 
in  safety,  but  the  double  play  had  cost  the  At¬ 
lantics  two  men,  as  Wright  intended,  and  the 
ade  was  out,  with  ten  innings  pdayed. 

Introducing  Tennis  to  Americans 
UT  if  you  ask  the  man  who  has  followed  so 
many  balls  what  he  thinks  is  the  best  game 
of  them  all,  his  answer  is  not  baseball  but  lawn 
tennis.  He  took  a  large  part  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  that  sport  in  this  country  in  the  later 
’Seventies,  the  game  as  we  know  it  having  been 
played  in  England  only  a  decade  or  so  before. 
In  those  days  dealers  sold  you  a  “set”  of  tennis 
— rackets,  balls,  net,  and  so  forth — ^just  as  they 
would  sell  a  set  of  croquet. 

“I  went  into  the  spxjrting  goods  business  in 
1871,”  Mr.  Wright  related,  “and  I  thus  founded 
the  oldest  firm  in  that  line.”  Wright  in  Boston, 
Spialding  in  Chicago,  later  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  Reach  in  Philadelphia — such  is  the 
trilogy  of  player-merchants  known  to  all  athlet¬ 
ic  America.  “I  have  always  been  strong  for 
tennis,”  Mr.  Wright  said.  “Courts  were  easily 
laid  out  on  the  cricket  grounds  when  the  hey¬ 
day  of  that  game  passed  in  the  United  States. 
I  traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  popularize  the 
game.  I  was  the  first  to  take  campion  play¬ 
ers  to  California.  They  have  a  way  of  coming 
from  there  now.  I  made  that  tour  in  1898.  I 
took  Whitman,  the  champion,  Dwight  Davis 
(now  Secretary  of  War)  and  Ward,  the  doubles 
champions,  and  my  son,  Beals  Wright,  then  the 
interscholastic  champion.” 

Small  wonder  that  the  name  of  the  firm  of 
Wright  &  Ditson  became  synonymous  with 
tennis.  Their  importation  of  the  early  “sets,” 
the  fact  that  their  balls  were  used  in  the  cham¬ 
pionship  matches,  the  championshipK  won  by 


Mr.  Wright’s  two  sons,  Beals  and  Irving,  both 
members  of  the  firm — all  these  popularized  the 
name.  But  the  W right  family  looms  too  large  in 
the  annals  of  American  sport  to  be  confined  to 
tennis.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  members  of 
three  generations  should  have  stood  to  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  athletics  of  their  day:  Samuel 
Wright,  in  cricket,  George  and  Harry  Wright 
in  baseball  and  Beals  and  Irving  Wright  in  tennis. 

It  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  sporting 
world,  particularly  in  New  England,  but  it  is  a 
commentary  on  the  Wright  character  that 
this  is  probably  the  first  time  their  long  con¬ 
nection  with  athletics  has  been  completely 
described.  To  the  Wrights  and  such  members 
of  the  firm  as  John  Morrill,  Honest  John,  the 
noted  old-time  ball  player,  theirs  is  a  congenial 
business,  not  a  ballyhoo. 

There  can  not  hdp  but  be  satisfaction  over 
and  above  the  matter  of  monetary  profit  in 
selling  p)eopfle  spwrting  goods.  For  you  know 
how  much  good  the  exercise  they  will  get  is 
going  to  do  them.  One  good  reason  why  folks 
nowadays  sp)end  so  much  money  on  the  weapxins 
of  spwrt  is  the  natural  human  desire  to  sugar- 
coat  one’s  exercise  with  amusement.  The  wav¬ 
ing  of  arms  and  legs  in  mere  calesthenics  day 
after  day  may  produce  muscle  but  it  is  a  tough 
assignment,  lliere  is  another  value  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  games,  in  which  men 
like  George  Wri^t  have  pioneered.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  ^t  pteopile  who  had  neither  skill  nor 
fim  in  the  old  games,  will  take  to  the  new  with 
ddight.  Then  there  is  just  that  much  more 
health  resulting  all  around. 

George  Wri^t  has  considered  the  tennis  ball 
one  worth  fcfllowing  because  of  the  many  games 
which  are  variations  of  it  or  akin.  Down  from 
the  ancient  days  when  a  queer  sort  of  ball  game 
was  taught  to  the  early  Britons,  by  Roman  sol¬ 
diers,  tennis  has  been  producing  all  kinds  of  ball 
games.  The  first  one  developjed  was  a  game 
played  in  the  opien  courts  of  monasteries 
by  monks.  This  was  taken  up  by  the  no¬ 
bility  and  soon  no  castle  was  complete  without 
its  tennis  court,  which  eventually  came  to  be 
covered.  This  game  was  the  direct  ancestor  of 
what  is  now  called  court  tennis  and  accounts  for 
the  “pjent-house,”  the  buttress  or  “tambour” 
and  the  “dedans”  which  make  that  game  such 
a  complicated  study  in  queer  angles. 

It  was  on  his  way  home  from  a  snappy 
match  of  that  kind  of*  tennis  that  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  stabbed  to  death,  and  it  was  in  the 
famous  covered  tennis  court  of  Versailles  that 
the  p)eople’s  representatives  who  started  the 
French  Revolution  first  met.  In  one  direction 
this  indoor  typie  of  tennis  gave  rise  to  the  En¬ 
glish  “fives”  and  our  own  handball,  and  in  an¬ 
other  direction  to  modern  lawn  and  clay  court 
tennis.  Besides  these  games  there  have 
branched  off  the  recently  px>pular  “squash”  (by 
which  is  usually  meant  squash- tennis),  racquets 


Following  tlie  ball  in  one  form  or  another  ia  tbe  faacinating  feature  of  a  number  of  games  witb 
growing  ranks  of  adherents.  Cricket  succumbed  to  tbe  preference  for  tennis  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  still  played  here  wherever  enough  Britishers  are  to  be  found.  Tbe  swarthy  gentlemen  with  the 
wicker  claws  are  big  league  players  of  Jai  Alai  or  Pelota.  said  to  be  tbe  fastest  of  all  ball  games. 
Our  colleges  took  up  Lacrosse  from  where  tbe  American  Indian  left  it,  knd  the  ancient  game  of 


Lawn  Bowls  still  has  its  appeal  for  thousands 

and  squash-racquets — all  played  with  a  racket 
and  a  ball,  but  varying  infinitely  in  speed,  ac¬ 
tion — and  expense. 

George  Wright  has  watched,  too,  the  flying 
ball  of  lacrosse,  for  that  game,  played  for  ages 
by  our  North  American  Indians,  is  growing  in 
popularity  in  the  colleges.  It  has  taken  an  even 
farter  eye  to  follow  the  sphere  of  jai  alai  or  pe¬ 
lota  which  may  not  draw  many  participants  but 
is  a  favorite  of  spectators,  particularly  in  Cuba. 
It  is  called  the  fastest  game  of  them  all  and  a 
player’s  career  is  said  to  average  only  four 
years.  The  speed  with  which  they  hurl  the 


enthusiasts  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

lively  ball  from  wicker  scoops  against  the  back 
wall  and  its  rapid  rebound  which  permits 
scarcely  a  moment’s  inaction  combines  with 
the  heat  of  the  climate  in  wearing  down  a  man. 
Mr.  Wright’s  first  game,  cricket,  survives  in 
Philadelphia  and  wherever  English  Colonials 
are.  Lawn  bowls  is  another  old  game  not 
dead  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 

Personally,  his  age  makes  golf  George 
Wright’s  game  now.  And  there,  as  always,  he 
follows  the  ball  with  all  that  is  in  him.  You 
could  find  no  better  argument  for  the  best  in 
sport  than  George  Wright  himself. 


ARVEY  GARRARD,  Brit¬ 
ish  sportsman  and  favorite 
of  the  Riviera,  is  summoned 
to  London  following  the 
death  of  Mr.  Armitage  sen¬ 
ior  partner  in  the  hrm  of  Gar¬ 
rard  and  Garrard,  leather 
manufacturers,  to  hnd  the  company’s  financial 
affairs  in  de^rate  straits.  Guilty  of  defalca¬ 
tion,  Armitage  has  for  years  misinformed  ^ 
sports-loving  partner  as  to  the  true  nature  ^f 
things,  with  the  result  that  Harvey  finds  that 
unless  obligations  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  poimds  are  met  within 
forty-eight  hours,  the  firm  faces  bankruptcy. 
When  all  means  of  raising  the  necessary  securi¬ 
ties  fail,  Harvey  confronts  his  wife.  Mildred 
Garrard  is  a  b^utiful,  vain  woman,  selfish  to 


the  extreme,  who  admits  having  married  Harv'ey 
for  his  wealth  and  social  position.  When  he  sug¬ 
gests  raising  money  on  her  pearb  and  the  house 
which  b  in  her  name,  she  laughs  scornfully 
and  flatly  refuses  him.  Faced  by  financial  ruin, 
Harvey  feeb  more  poignantly  than  ever  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  has  been  carried  so  gloriously 
by  hb  forebears,  and  spends  the  few  remaining 
hours  in  the  warehouse,  poring  over  the  com¬ 
pany’s  books.  Shortly  after  ten-thirty  he 
makes  a  round  of  the  deserted  storerooms  and 
finds,  in  the  waiting-room,  an  elderly  man,  dead. 
Horror-stricken,  Harvey  searches  hb  packets 
and  brief  case  and  comes  upon  United  States 
securities  amounting  to  one  million  dollars.  A 
business  card  identifies  the  dead  man  ^ 
Ebenezer  B.  Swayle,  an  American  dealer  m 
hides,  from  Connecticut.  Harvey  deposits  the 
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securities  in  his  safe,  leaving  the  body  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  his  employees.  Realizing  that  the 
securities  found  on  the  dead  man  would  tide 
him  through  his  financial  crisis  and  preserve  the 
firm’s  reputable  name,  Harvey  determines  to 
ippropriate  them  for  his  own  use.  To  do  so,  he 
bows,  is  criminal,  but  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  he  believes  his  actions  warranted,  es¬ 
pecially  since  he  vows  to  return  the  securities  to 
the  dead  man’s  heirs  later  on. 

This  MontH's  Irucalment 

AT  .FIVE  o’clock  that  afternoon  a  conference 
^  was  held  in  Harvey  Garrard’s  private  ofiice. 
There  were  present,  Mr.  Edgar  Newes,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  firm  in  the  Midlands,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  who  looked  after  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  Mr.  Tewson  and  Mr.  Brockle- 


bank,  the  London  travelers,  and  Mr.  Grant  who 
had  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  from  Norwich. 
There  were  also  the  heads  of  the  sole  and  upper 
leather  departments  and  Mr.  Greatorex.  Har¬ 
vey  shook  hands  with  those  whom  he  had  not 
already  met,  and  gave  evidence  from  the  first 
of  his  latent  gifts  of  administration  by  not  once 
forgetting  a  name. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  began,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  addressing  them  collectively,  “I  have 
a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  Owing  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  death  of  Mr.  .\rmitage,  I  remain  the 
sole  surviving  partner  in  this  firm.  For  reasons 
which  I  intend  to  understand  better  presently 
the  business  of  late  has  not,  been  prosperous. 
We  are  going  to  alter  that.  I  want  to  start  the 
right  way  about  it.  I  can  only  do  that  with 
your  help.”  ' 
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There  was  a  little  sympathetic  murmar. 
Harvey  nodded  his  acknowledgment  and  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Our  average  monthly  sales  for  the  last  year 
have  amounted  only  to  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  on  a  decreasing  basis.  Five  years  ago 
the  average  was  nearer  a  hundred  thousand. 
Our  bad  debts  have  been  heavin'  and  our  rate 
of  profits  less.  I  want  to  understand  this. 
Let  me  take  your  district,  Mr.  Newes.  Your 
sales  are  down  fifty  per  cent,  the  last  twelve 
months.  Tell  me  why.” 

“I  am  only  too  g^ad  of  the  opportunity  of 
telling  you,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  r^y,  “At  the 
prices  on  my  list,  I  can  no  longer  coa^>ete  with 
any  ol  the  Liverpool  importing  houses  or  even 
the  Ixmdon  (Kies.  Our  quotations  are  at  least 
sevoi  or  right  per  cent,  hi^ier  than  any  other 
fiirm  for  exiully  the  same  gocxls.” 

“Give  me  an  example,”  Harvey  invited. 

“.'\merican  sides  fot  sole  leather,  sir.  We 
have  forty  thousand  in  stock  tor  which  my 
price  is  tenpencc.  Predsriy  the  same  sides  are 
being  sold  at  nine  and  a  half  or  nine  an  three- 
eighths  by  our  competitors.” 

Harvey  turned  to  the  manager  of  the  sole 
leather  (lepartment. 

“WTiat  have  you  to  say  about  that?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“I  should  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  a  fact,  sir,”  was  the  regretful  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  “Mr.  Armitage  bought  very  heavily 
some  six  months  ago  and  since  then  the  market 
has  dropped.” 

“And  our  prices  have  remained  the  same?” 

“It  has  been  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
House,”  Mr.  Greatorex  intervened,  “never  to 
invite  offers  or  to  alter  prices.” 

“That  principle  will  be  changed  and  ver>' 
quickly,”  Harvey  declared.  “Now,  Mr.  Grant, 
what  about  your  district?  Your  sales  I  believe 
c»nsist  more  of  glace  upper  leathers.” 

“Precisely  what  Mr.  Newes  here  has  said 
about  sole  leather  applies  to  my  department  in 
upper  leather,”  Grant  explained.  “The  best 
houses  are  alw'ays  glad  to  see  a  representative 
from  Garrard  &  Garrard  and  I  could  keep  up 
my  turnover  and  increase  it  largely  if  I  could 
sell  at  the  same  price  as  other  houses.” 

“Have  you  anything  to  say  to  this?”  Har¬ 
vey  asked  the  manager  of  the  upper  leather 
department. 

“The  explanation  is  very  simple,  sir,”  was 
the  almost  eager  response.  “Mr.  Armitage 
went  to  the  States,  bought  at  the  very  top  of 
the  market,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  without  suffi¬ 
cient  advice  as  to  selections,  an<l  although  the 
market  has  dropped  our  prices  have  remained 
the  same.” 

Harvey  swung  tound  in  his  chair  toward 
Greatorex. 

“Mr.  Greatorex,”  he  asked,  “do  you  agree 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  our  declining  returns?” 


“Without  a  doubt,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  as¬ 
sent.  “It  is  also  the  cause  of  our  bad  debts. 
We  have  been  inclined  to  take  a  little  more  than 
the  (Kdinary  risks  so  as  to  make  sales.” 

Harvey  paused  for  a  moment  and  glanced 
through  the  pages  of  one  of  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals  for  which  he  had  sent. 

“I  should  now  like  your  opinion,  gentlemen,” 
he  said,  “as  to  the  prospects  of  trade  through- 
exit  the  country  during  the  next  few  months.” 

“Trade  in  my  district  is  g(xxi  and  improv¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Newes  declared.  “That  is  what 
m^es  the  inability  to  do  business  all  the  more 
disheartening.” 

Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Tewson  agreed.  There 
was  a  little  murmur  of  universal  assent.  The 
manager  of  the  sole  leather  department  was 
eloquent  as  to  the  chances  higher  prices  in 
the  autumn.  Harvey  asked  a  few  more  ques- 
ticKis  and  listened  attentively  to  everjthing 
that  was  said.  When  each  one  had  spoken  his 
mind  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

“Let  me  tell  you  all,”  he  said,  “the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  I  have  come  and  the  course  I 
mean  to  adopt.  Each  of  you  gentlemen  will 
hand  in  his  stock  list  for  revision  at  once.  If  it 
costs  us  on  paper  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
we  will  reduce  cmr  prices  to  meet  the  present 
market.  At  the  same  time  I  have  been  studying 
these  journals  and  I  have  listened  to  what  you 
gentlemen  had  to  say,  and  while  you  start  a 
selling  campaign  all  over  the  country'  we,  at 
this  end,  are  going  to  start  a  buying  cam|>uign. 
I  want  you  aU  to  confer  with  the  st(x:k  managers 
and  let  me  know  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  the  particular  go<xls  you  find  easiest  of 
disposal  and  the  quantities  you  think  you  can 
sell.  Tomorrow  we  shall  begin  cabling  offers. 
My  idea  is,  by  buying  largely  at  a  shade  under 
today’s  .prices,  to  minimize  our  loss.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation,  almost 
of  excitement.  Mr.  Newes,  who  was  the  oldest 
representative  of  the  firm,  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair, 

“If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rard,”  he  declared,  “this  is  an  exact  repetition 
of  what  your  father  did  many  years  ago  and 
started  the  great  b(X)m.  Texlay  the  conditions 
are  even  more  favorable  because  the  trade  was 
never  in  so  sound  a  condition.  If  this  sort  of 
spirit  is  coming  into  the  business,  sir,  the  firm  is 
going  to  hold  its  own  against  any  one  in  the 
world.” 

“I  hope  it  will,”  Harvey  pronounced  firmly. 
“I  have  taken  no  interest  in  business,  hitherto, 
but  from  now  on  it  is  my  intention  to  devote 
the  whole  of  my  time  te  it.  I  shall  be  here 
whenever  I  am  needed  and  I  shall  be  as  ready 
to  receive  advice  as  to  give  it.  I  want  our  turn¬ 
over  not  only  doubled  but  quadrupled,  and  by 
that  means  the  loss  we  are  preparing  to  face  to¬ 
day  will  be  easily  wiped  out.  Now  gentlemen, 
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I  suggest  that'  yoa  go  away  and  get  to  the 
business  of  revising  your  stodi  lists.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  it  has  never  been  the  poHcy  of  the  hrm 
to  cut  prices  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  allow  any  one  in  the  world 
to  undersell  yoo.  remains  with  you.” 

There  was  scarc^y  one  of  them  as  they  left 
the  (^ce  who  did  not  cast  a  curious  backward 
glance  toward  thfa  newcomer  who  had  so 
unexpectedly  assumed  the  seat  of  authority. 
Neither  his  dothes — he  had  always  been  termed 
the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  Riviera — his  voice, 
which  still  retained  faint  traces  oi  the  Oxford 
intonation,  nor  his  face  itsdf — the  clean-shaven, 
well-featured,  sunburned  face  of  a  man  ad¬ 
dicted  to  a  healthy  out-of-doors  life — suggested 
in  any  way  the  man  of  commerce.  Yet  there 
had  been  a  Ihtk  ring  in  his  tone,  a  ti^tening 
of  the  lips,  an  occasional  light  in  the  dear  gray 
eyes  which  had  been  not  only  impressive  but 
reminiscent  of  both  his  father  and  his  grand¬ 
father.  The  new  spurit  in  the  House  of  Garrard 
was  bom  during  those  few  minutes. 

Greatorex  lingered  behind  in  obedience  to  a 
gesture  from  Harvey.  He  dosed  the  door  care¬ 
fully. 

“Wdl,  Greatorex,  do  you  approve?”  his  em¬ 
ployer  asked  him. 

“I  do  indeed,  sir,”  was  the  heartfdt  refdy. 
“At  the  same  time  I  must  point  out  to  you  that 
so  far  as  regards  this  campaign  of  buying,  our 
capital  will  feel  the  strain  terribly.” 

“Naturally,”  Harvey  assmted,  “but  don’t 
you  see  it’s  our  only  chance  to  make  a  big 
splash — to  go  for  a  rising  market.  Three- 
quarters  of  our  purchases  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States.  What  terms  do  we 
buy  on?” 

“We  used  to  buy  on  sight  drafts,  sir,  but  for¬ 
tunately,  since  the  exchange  reacted  so,  nearly 
everything  has  been  on  ninety  days.” 

“That’s  even  better  than  I  thought,”  Harvey 
remarked  with  satisfaction.  “And  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  our  sales — I  presume  we  can  draw  bills  of 
exchange  upon  our  customers  from  the  first  (rf 
the  month?” 

“In  the  majority  of  cases,  sir.” 

“Then  we’ve  got  our  chance.  I  have  de¬ 
posited  securities  ^ith  the  bank  this  morning 
which  enables  them  to  meet  our  bills  and  for 
the  moment  practically  wipes  out  our  over¬ 
draft.  I  have  reestablished  confidence  and 
that’s  the  great  thing.” 

“It’s  an  amazing  thing,  sir,”  was  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  rejJy.  “I  hoped-you  might  have  managed 
something,  but  I  never  imagined  you’d  have 
been  able— I  never  dreamed  of  anything  as 
good  as  that.” 

“I  have  strained  a  point,  Greatorex,”  Har¬ 
vey  admitted.  “What  I  want  to  say  to  you 
now  is  that  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  we 
are  taking  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  Tell  me, 
how  long  have  you  been  in  the  firm?” 


“Forty-one  years,  sir.” 

Harvey’s  face  strftened. 

“Wonderful!”  he  murmured.  “Well,  I  want 
you  to  understand  this  clearly;  we  are  going 
in  for  a  great  speculation,  but  believe  me,  and 
I  have  thought  it  out  carefully,  it’s  our  only 
chance  of  salvation.  If  things  go  against  us — 
wdl,  we  shall  go  down  gloriously  and  people 
will  simply  say  that  a  young  ignoramus  came 
into  a  great  business  and  wr^ed  it.  Very 
well,  let  them.  Remember  this,  Greatorex.  If 
we  cion’t  play  for  big  things  we  are  just  going  to 
peter  out.  We  can’t  face  the  loss  on  our  stock 
unless  at  the  same  time  we  do  something  to 
recoup  ourselves.  It  is  better  to  make  the  ef¬ 
fort  than  to  drift  into  the  stagnant  waters  of 
bankruptcy.” 

Greatorex  took  off  his  spectades  and  wiped 
them. 

“I  believe  that  your  father  would  have  talked 
like  this,  sir,  if  he’d  been  alive  and  faced  with 
the  same  difficulty,”  he  declared. 

“I  believe  he  would,”  Harvey  assented. 
“And,  remember  this,  Greatorex:  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  your  pension  is  assured,  even  if 
we  go  the  most  everlasting  crash  that  was  ever 
known.  Your  present  sdary,  whatever  it  is, 
shall  go  on  till  the  day  of  your  death.” 

“It’s  very  thoughtM  of  you  to  say  that,  sir,” 
Greatorex  acknowledged  gratefully.  “For  my¬ 
self  I’d  go  down  with  the  ship  willingly,  but  I 
have  a  wife  and  an  invalid  daughter,  and  I 
couldn’t  bear  the  anxiety  on  their  account. 
Your  promise  will  be  a  contort  to  me,  sir.” 

Harvey  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  little  laugh,  lit 
a  cigaret  and  stretched  himself.  The  fire  of  bat¬ 
tle  was  in  his  eyes. 

“I  have  played  for  high  stakes  in  my  time,” 
he  remark^,  “and  I  have  been  called  a  good 
gambler.  We  shall  see.” 

There  was  something  very  discreet  about 
the  meeting  of  these  two  oddly  assorted 
people,  the  place  they  dined  at,  even  Mildred 
Garrard’s  clothes.  A  diner-i^tux  at  the  Ritz 
Grill  Room  invited  no  special  comment,  was 
in  a  sense  secluded,  and  yet  sufficiently  obvious 
to  avoid  clandestine  suggestions.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Mildred  looked  around  a  little  nervously  as 
she  seated  herself  opposite  to  Herbert  Fardale 
at  a  comer  table  in  the  extremity  of  the  room. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  mind  dining  here?”  he 
remarked,  a  little  piqued  at  her  demeanor. 
“You  wouldn’t  come  to  my  office,  and  you 
wouldn’t  COTtie  to  my  rooms,  so  it  seoned  to 
me  the  most  sensible  thing  to  propose.” 

“Of  course  I  do  not  mind,”  she  reifiied.  “This 
seems  to  me  a  very  pleasant  arrangement.  You 
know  I  couldn’t  come  trailing  down  to  the  dty 
and  your  rooms  are  quite  impossible.  I  wanted 
to  see  you  again  and  here  we  are.  Only  this 
sort  of  thing  seems  so  much  easier  on  the 
Riviera.” 
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He  accepted  the  menu  from  a  bowing  mattre 
d'kdtd  and  ordered  dinner — a  task  at  which  he 
was  an  adept.  He  was  particular  about  the 
cocktails  and  his  choice  of  wine  was  good. 
Mildred  lit  a  cigaret  and  studied  him  critically 
as  he  discussed  the  question  of  vintages  with  the 
waiter.  He  was  personable,  even  if  a  little 
coarse  in  style.  He  lacked  the  refinement  of 
her  husband;  on  the  other  hand,  he  possessed 
something  crudely  virile  which  appeal^  to  her. 

“I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  Harvey,”  she 
conhded.  “I  am  very  worried  indeed  about 
him.” 

Fardale  made  no  remark.  His  expression  in¬ 
vited  further  confidence. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  his  business?” 
she  inquired. 

“Very  little,”  he  answered.  “The  firm  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  best  of  its  sort  in  the  country.” 

“You’re  in  the  city,”  she  reminded  him,  a 
little  petulantly.  “I  suppose  you  hear  things.” 

“Sometimes,”  he  admitted. 

“Have  you  heard  anything  about  my  hus¬ 
band’s  firm — anything  which  would  lead  you 
to  think  that  they  have  not  the  money  every 
one  imagines?” 

“Something  has  come  to  my  notice  which 
would  seem  to  point  that  way.” 

“I  knew  it,”  she  declared  triumphantly. 
“Tell  me  what  you  know  and  I  will  tell  you 
something.” 

He  glanced  around.  He  was  a  man  of  cau¬ 
tious  habits. 

“Your  husband  came  to  me  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  to  borrow  money,”  he  confided. 

“And  the  night  before,”  she  added,  “he  asked 
me  for  my  pearls  and  the  deeds  of  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street.” 

There  was  a  brief  silence  during  the  service 
of  their  first  course.  Then  she  leaned  forward. 
Her  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Her  lips 
shook  with  self-pity. 

“That  proves  it,”  she  declared.  “The  firm 
is  going  down.  Harvey  as  good  as  told  me  so 
hii^lf.  He  has  lost  all  his  money.  We  are 
ruined.” 

“Not  so  bad  as  all  that,  I  hope,”  he  ventured. 

“What  else  can  it  mean?”  she  demanded. 
“The  business  must  be  in  terrible  straits  for 
Harvey  to  try  to  borrow  money  from  you.  As 
a  man  of  affairs  he  is  absolutely  hopeless.  He 
will  never  be  able  to  do  anything  to  get  it  right 
again.  We  are  ruined.” 

“You  have  some  money  of  your  own?” 

“A  pittance,”  she  answered  scornfully. 
“Barely  enough  to  dress  on.” 

“Your  people?” 

“There  isn’t  one  of  us  has  a  shilling.” 

“But  your  father — Sir  Charles  Farringdon?” 

She  scoffed  at  the  idea. 

“He’s  an  absolute  pauper,”  she  declared. 
“If  the  estates  hadn’t  been  entailed,  they  would 
have  gone  years  ago.  As  it  was  he  had  to  give 


up  the  hounds  the  year  after  I  was  married.” 

“I’m  not  very  well  up  in  these  matters,”  he 
continued  diffidently,  “but  your  sister  married 
Lord  Felthorpe,  didn’t  she?” 

Mildred  nodded. 

“They’re  well  off  enough,  of  course,  but  what 
good  is  that  to  me?  Relative  may  ask  you  to 
dine  and  to  stay  with  them  but  they  don’t  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  an  income.  I  can’t  imagine  what 
will  become  of  me  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst.” 

“Or  your  husband?”  he  reflected. 

She  moved  a  little  impatiently  in  her  chair. 

“Oh,  men  always  find  something  to  do.  For 
a  woman  it  is  simply  a  terrible  position.  I  am 
almost  worried  to  death.  Some  one  ought  to 
see  Harvey  and  insist  that  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  out  of  what  remains  of  the  business 
should  be  put  on  one  side  for  me.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  might  be  diflScult,”  he  said 
dubiously. 

“Why  difficult?”  she  demanded.  “It  is  only 
right.  I  should  never  have  married  Harvey  if 
I  had  not  believed  him  to  be  a  rich  man.” 

“It  might  have  been  done  years  ago,”  he 
pointed  out,  “but  supposing  your  husband 
handed  you  over  any  considerable  sum  now 
the  Official  Receiver  in  Bankruptcy  could  insist 
upon  its  restitution.” 

-  “How  brutal!”  she  exclaimed.  “You  must 
please  think,  though,  Mr.  Fardale.  Is  there  no 
way  at  all  of  getting  something  for  me?” 

“Mr.  Fardale?”  he  repeated. 

“Well,  Herbert,  then,”  she  conceded,  glanc¬ 
ing  around.  “One  has  to  be  so  careful  here.” 

“You  are  always  careful  wherever  you  are,” 
he  grumbled. 

“Don’t  scold  me,  please,”  she  begged.  “I  am 
terribly  depressed.  Please  cheer  me  up  and 
give  me  some  good  advice.” 

“My  dear  Mildred,”  he  said,  “if  your  hus¬ 
band’s  business  is  really  on  the  rocks,  there  is 
no  way  by  which  anything  can  be  got  out  of  it 
for  you.  It  should  have  been  done  some  time 
ago.  It  is  too  late  now.  All  the  same,  you  know 
very  well,”  he  went  on  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
“that  if  you  became  really  embarrassed  and 
were  disposed  to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend,  I 
should  see  that  you  did  not  want  for  money.” 

Even  for  a  man  of  his  stamp  it  was  baldly 
put,  but  Mildred  showed  no  signs  of  re¬ 
sentment.  She  came  of  a  family  whose  pov¬ 
erty  had  been  so  absolute  and  continuous  and 
whose  selfishness  and  desire  for  the  good  things 
of  the  world  were  so  great  that  the  significance 
of  money,  however  attained,  had  become  over¬ 
powering.  Beside  its  possession  everything  else 
in  life  seemed  trivial.  This  man  had  money 
and  must  be  made  her  slave.  He  was  passable, 
she  decided.  He  wore  his  clothes  almost  too 
well.  There  was  a  certain  sleekness  which  was 
displeasing,  but  after  all  he  was  a  person  whom 
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many  peo{Je  knew.  He  mixed  freely  enough 
with  her  set  on  the  Riviera.  In  London  she  was 
not  quite  so  sure. 

“That  is  very  nice  and  generous  of  you,”  she 
said  diffidently,  “but  I  don’t  see  how  I  could 
]X)ssibly  borrow  money  from  you.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  he  rejoined  promptly.  “Still 
something  might  be  arranged.” 

Her  delicately  penciled  eyebrows  were  a  little 
raised.  She  made  a  grimace.  She  was  firmly 
determined  that  he  should  commit  hims^. 

“You  needn’t  be  horrid  about  it,”  she  com¬ 
plained.  “If  you  didn’t  mean  that  you  w’ere 
willing  to  lend  me  money — well,  what  did  you 
mean?” 

He  sipped  his  wine  thoughtfully.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  great  tact,  but  he  realized,  never¬ 
theless,  that  the  situation  had  its  embarrass¬ 
ments.  The  majority  of  his  women  friends  be¬ 
longed  to  a  different  class  of  society  and  were 
accustomed  to  plain  speech.  The  calmness,  al¬ 
most  the  indifference,  of  his  companion’s  man¬ 
ner  puzzled  him.  He  decided  to  jjay  for  safety. 

“Perhaj*  I  didn’t  quite  reali^  what  I  was 
saying,  Mildred,”  he  ventured.  “I  wanted  you 
to  feel  that  between  you  and  me  there  needn’t 
be  any  question  of  money  if  you  were  at  any 
time  in  trouble  or  in  financial  difficulty.” 

She  smiled  at  him  gratefully,  and  on  those 
few  occasions  when  she  chose  to  smile  it  was  a 
radiant  thing.  The  affection  of  a  banker  after 
ail  was  more  to  be  desired  than  sentiment. 

“You  are  really  quite  a  nice  man,  Herbert.” 
she  murmured,  “a  nice  man  to  have  for  a  friend, 
too.  I  don’t  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
me,  but  now  I  don’t  mind  so  much.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  feel  that  you  are  there  and  that  you  un¬ 
derstand.” 

The  dangerous  moment  had  passed.  Fardale 
blamed  himself  afterward  for  lack  of  courage. 
He  had  intuition  of  a  sort  and  he  realized  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  even  those  somewhat  measured 
favors  which  had  been  accorded  to  him  would 
never  have  been  vouchsafed  to  a  poor  man. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  better  not  to 
have  committed  himself.  The  onus  of  reopen¬ 
ing  the  subject  would  rest  now  with  her. 

“It  seems  a  strange  thing,”  he  remarked  a 
few  minutes  later,  “that  your  husband  has 
not  treated  you  with  more  confidence.  He 
must  have  had  some  idea  that  this  thing  was 
coining  on.” 

“There  have  been  ver>’  few  confidences  be¬ 
tween  us  for  years,”  she  sighed.  “Harvey  has 
had  but  one  thought  all  his  life  and  that  has 
been  to  amuse  himself.  Since  he  left  the  army 
he  has  done  nothing  but  play  polo  and  golf  and 
tennis  and  indulge  in  a  little  yachting  when 
he  gets  the  chance.  Yet  he  actually  calls  me" 
selfish.” 

“An  idle  life,”  her  companion  observed,  “is  a 
bad  thing  for  any  man.  Couldn’t  stick  it  my¬ 
self.  I’m  down  at  the  office  at  nine  o’clock 


every  morning  and  I  stay  there  till  six.  I  take 
a  long  w’eek-end  sometimes.  That’s  all  I  allow 
myself,  besides  a  month  at  Monte.” 

“But  you  are  successful,”  she  murmured, 
“and  that  is  so  wonderful.” 

“Moderately,”  he  admitted,  his  fingers  play¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  with  a  somewhat  obtrusive 
monocle.  “Not  so  easy  to  make  money  as  it 
used  to  be,  though.  Every  one’s  at  the  same 
game  and  there  aren’t  enough  fools  to  go 
round.” 

“Perhaps  if  Harvey  has  to  work  it  would  do 
him  good,”  she  remarked.  “I  hope  he  doesn’t 
have  to  become  a  cleik  or  anything  of  that 
sort.” 

“Let  me  ask  you  something,”  he  begged,  lean¬ 
ing  confidentially  across  the  table.  “Suppos¬ 
ing  the  firm  of  Garrard  goes  down,  shall  you 
continue  to  live  with  your  husband?” 

“Certainly  not,”  she  replied  emphatically. 
“I  suppose  I  was  fond  of  Harvey  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sort  of  way  when  we  were  married,  but  I 
married  to  be  supported,  and  if  Harvey  isn’t 
able  to  do  that,  I  shall  leave  him  and  get  on  as 
well  as  I  can  upon  my  wretched  little  settle¬ 
ment.” 

“Between  ourselves,”  he  confided,  “I  think 
that  is  what  you  will  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  to.  Your  husband  don’t  like  me.  I’ve 
noticed  that  at  Monte  when  I  came  across  him 
in  the  rooms.  He  would  never  have  to  come  to 
me  for  money  if  he  hadn’t  been  in  desperate 
straits.” 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  right,”  she  sighed.  “Of 
course  the  house  in  Curzon  Street  is  mine,”  she 
reflected  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “and  I  think 
I  could  claim  some  of  the  furniture.” 

“Well,  that’s  worth  having,”  he  declared. 
“The  house  alone  must  be  worth  the  best  part 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds.” 

“I  hope  so,”  she  assented.  “Of  course  I  shall 
have  to  sell  it.  I  couldn’t  possibly  afford  to  live 
there.  Besides,”  she  went  on  thoughtfully,  “if 
I  did  Harvey  might  expect  to  go  on  living  with 
me.  No,  I  should  be  better  quite  away — a  long, 
long  way  away.  I  think  I  shall  try  to  hire  a 
tiny  little  villa  on  the  Riviera  somewhere.” 

“Steady  on,”  he  protested.  “I  shouldn’t  like 
you  to  be  away  from  London  all  the  year.”  • 

SHE  looked  at  him,  critically  at  first  and  then 
tolerantly.  There  was  a  faint  smejl  of  soap 
about  his  clean-shaven  face  which  she  liked. 
His  teeth  were  good.  His  tie  and  linen  were 
well  chosen.  There  was  certainly  nothing  ob¬ 
jectionable  about  his  personality,  considering 
his  probable  bringing-up  and  associates.  He 
was  a  clever  man,  too,  financially.  Every  one 
admitted  that.  The  capacity  for  making 
money,  she  decided,  was  the  quality  she  ad¬ 
mired  most  in  men. 

“I  might  ^nd  a  month  or  two  in  London 
sometimes,”  she  said,  “especially — ” 
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“I  may  drive  you  home,  at  any  rate,”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

“Of  course  you  may,”  she  conceded  gra¬ 
ciously.  “If  you  like,  you  can  come  in  for  just 
one  hour.  Harvey  telephoned  that  he  wouldn’t 
be  home  until  eleven  o’clock.  What  he  does 
down  at  the  office  till  that  time  of  night  I  can’t 
imagine.  He  do^n’t  know  a  thing  about  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Not  the  practical  side  of  it  at  any  rate,” 
Fardale  agreed.  “All  the  same,  Mildred,  I 
don’t  think  that  your  husband’s  a  fool.” 

“Isn’t  he?”  she  rejoined  indifferently.  “I 
think  that  any  man  is  a  fool  who  gets  into  a 
mess  like  this — especially  when  he  has  a  wife  to 
support.  Shall  we  go?” 

They  left  the  restaurant,  Mr.  Fardale  dis¬ 
tributing  largesse  a  little  blatantly,  and  drove 
to  Curzon  Street  in  his  very  luxurious  car.  Mil¬ 
dred  permitted  him  to  hold  her  hand.  The  half 
dubious  movement  of  his  arm,  as  they  gained 
the  obscurity  of  Clarges  Street,  met,  however, 
with  her  prompt  disapproval. 

“You  know  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  thing,” 
she  complained. 

“You  weren’t  always  so  particular,”  he  grum¬ 
bled.  “Do  you  remember  the  night  I  drove  you 
home  from  Monte  Carlo  to  Cannes?” 

“Which  night?”  she  asked  carelessly.  “Ought 
I  to  remember  it?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  expostulated,  re¬ 
leasing  her  hand,  and  leaned  back  against  the 
cushions.  “It  was  the  first  time  you  ever  let 
me  kiss  you.  I  thought  you  might  have  re¬ 
membered.” 

She  laughed  enigmatically. 

“No  wise  woman  ever  lets  a  man  know  how 
much  she  remembers,”  she  confided.  “Please 
don’t  sulk  and  perhaps  if  Harvey  hasn’t  come 
in  and  you  behave  very  nicely  I  may  let  you 
kiss  me  just  once  before  you  go.  Here  we  are. 
Be  careful  before  the  servants.  Don’t  let  them 
hear  you  call  me  by  my  Christian  name.” 

He  followed  her  up  the  stairs  into  her  own 
sitting-room  on  the  first  floor.  She  pointed  to  a 
chair  and  sank  discreetly  upon  the  couch  with 
an  exclamation  of  fatigue. 

“Is  your  master  home?”  she  asked  the  butler. 

“Not  yet,  madam,”  the  man  replied.  “I 
don’t  know  whether  you  were  informed  that  he 
telephoned  earlier  in  the  day  to  say  that  he 
would  be  late.  Shall  I  serve  coffee  or  whisky 
and  soda  here?” 

She  glanced  toward  Fardale.  He  shook  his 
head. 

“No  more  coffee,  thanks.” 

“Then  put  the  whisky  and  soda  on  the  side 
table,”  she  directed.  “If  your  master  returns 
before  Mr.  Fardale  leaves,  ask  him  to  come  up.” 

“Very  good,  madam.” 

The  man  withdrew  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  a  decanter,  some  glasses,  a  bowl 
of  ice  and  a  siphon  of  soda-water,  which  he 
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She  hesitated.  For  eyes  which  were  usually 
cold  hers  were  for  the  moment,  if  not  eloquent, 
at  least  provocative.  She  leaned  across  the  table. 

“Go  on,”  he  begged. 

She  glanced  around.  They  were  surrounded 
by  strangers.  She  patted  his  hand  lightly,  al¬ 
most  affectionately. 

“You  mustn’t  let  me  say  foolish  things,”  she 
enjoined.  “I  have  enjoyed  my  dinner  very 
much.” 

“Would  you  care  to  go  to  a  show’?”  he  asked, 
after  he  had  paid  the  bill.  “We  could  telephone 
for  tickets  at  one  of  the  late  things.” 

She  considered  the  matter,  glancing  into  the 
gold-backed  mirror  which  she  had  withdrawn 
from  her  bag.  There  were  one  or  two  little  lines 
about  her  eyes  which  worried  her.  She  shook 
her  head  regretfully. 

“I  should  love  it,”  she  sighed,  “but  I  think  I 
had  better  go  home.  I  was  out  last  night  and 
the  night  before,  and  I  think  with  all  this 
trouble  to  face  I  ought  to  take  care  of  myself.” 

He  was  a  little  disappointed,  but  acquiesced 
sympathetically. 
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arranged  upon  a  side  table.  When  he  had  once 
more  departed,  Fardale,  who  had  accepted  a 
cigaret,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  abandoned 
his  attempt  at  desultory  conversation.  He 
watched  Mildred  thoughtfully.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  a  man  inclined  to  grope  behind  the 
surface  of  things  to  any  extent,  but  he  found 
himself  for  a  moment  speculating  as  to  this  wo¬ 
man’s  outlook  on  life.  On  the  Riviera,  although 
she  had  her  admirers  and  although  there  were 
few  who  ventured  to  compete  with  her  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  toilette  and  general  extravagance,  it  was 
nevertheless  Harvey  who  was  the  popular 
member  of  the  family.  He  was  good  looking,  he 
played  all  games  weli,.and  sometimes  brilliantly, 
he  had  the  rq)utation  of  being  a  fearless  gam¬ 
bler  and  his  manners  were  at  all  times  delight¬ 
ful.  Men — the  best  men — found  him  one  of 
themselves,  and  women,  for  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  no  sort  of  weakness,  were  always  full  of  his 
praises.  Yet  here  was  a  woman,  his  own  wife, 
too,  who  frankly  proclaimed  her  indifference. 
What  was  it  she  sought  in  men,  he  wondered, 
which  Harvey  Garrard  lacked?  He,  himself,  for 
instance,  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  his  hair  was 
a  little  thin  on  the  t(^  and  his  fi^re  inclined 
toward  embonpoint.  He  was  never  wholly  at 
his  ease  in  the  social  circle  among  which  his 
birth  and  trainingi  scarcely  justihed  his  inclu¬ 
sion.  He  was  tolerated  everywhere,  as  he 
shrewdly  suspected,  because  of  his  wealth.  He 
was  not  as  a  rule  a  sensitive  man  and  in  many 
respects  he  was  content  to  buy  his  way.  W’ith 
this  woman,  however,  it  was  different.  From 
the  first,  when  in  her  presence,  be  had  been 
jealous  of  the  gifts  which  other  men  possessed 
and  he  lacked.  Her  declaration  as  regards  her 
husband  soothed  his  vanity  immensely,  but  also 
puzzled  him. 

‘‘Why  are  you  so  kind  to  me?”  he  asked 
abruptly. 

“.\m  I?”  she  murmured,  drawing  one  knee  a 
little  way  up  and  linking  her  long,  tapering  fin¬ 
gers  around  it.  “Sometimes  you  complain.” 

He  was  suddenly  conscious  of  an  unusual 
fulness  of  the  pulses.  His  speech  was 
thick.  An  unmistakable  light  flamed  in  his 
eyes  as  he  looked  across  at  her. 

‘‘Yes,  I  complain,”  he  admitted,  “because  I 
want  more  than  I  dare  to  ask  for — more,  per- 
hai)s,  than  you  have  to  give.  But  tell  me  what 
made  you  take  any  notice  of  me  in  the  first 
place,  and  why  are  you  so  kind  to  me  now? 
Your  husband  has  every  one  of  the  gifts  which 
are  supposed  to  attract  women.  I  have  none  of 
them.” 

“Don’t  be  too  modest,”  she  smiled  Iwudi  at 
him.  “You  have  one  at  least.” 

“Tell  me  the  one,”  he  insisted. 

She  hesitated.  It  seemed  crude  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  his  wealth  and  his  power  of  produc¬ 
ing  wealth  which  was  his  great  attraction. 


“You  have  brains,”  she  temporized,  “and 
the  right  sort  of  brains — the  brains  all  women 
appreciate — the  brains  that  can  make  money.” 

“I  have  made  money,”  he  acknowledged,  ris¬ 
ing  a  little  heavily  to  his  feet.  “I  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  I  shall  make  a  great 
deal  more.  1  should  like  to  share  it  with 
you.” 

He  was  leaning  over  her  and  he  had  spoken 
magic  words.  Any  demonstration  erf  affection 
on  hb  part,  and  she  would  have  waved  him 
back  to  hb  place.  She  yielded  to  a  momentary 
fit  of  weakness,  simply  because  he  had  spoken 
precisely  in  the  manner  which  appealed  to  her 
most.  The  dream  of  a  limitless  banking  account 
won  from  her  an  inclination  toward  gracious¬ 
ness  which  the  most  passionate  love-making 
could  never  have  evoked.  Her  long  arm  rested 
lightly  upon  hb  shoulder  aiul  he  sank  cm  hb 
knee.  In  a  moment  she  would  have  yielded 
her  lips,  not  from  any  feeling  on  her  part,  but 
in  a  sense  of  dazzlement.  Instead,  however, 
she  hastily  withdrew  and  did  her  best  to  push 
him  away.  Her  obvious  terror  communicated 
itself  to  him.  He  stumbled  clumsily  to  hb  feet 
and  turned  around.  Harvey,  a  pale,  rather  for¬ 
bidding-looking  figure  after  hb  exhausting  day, 
was  standing  u^n  the  threshold  with  the  door 
closed  behind  hun. 

It  was  Mildred  who  first  recovered  herself. 
She  was  aimoyed,  but  she  was  overconae  neither 
by  the  fear  which  kept  Fardale  speechless  nor 
the  blank  amazement  which  had  the  same  affect 
upon  her  husband. 

“Harvey!”  she  exclaimed.  “I — we  did  not 
hear  you  come  in.” 

He  advanced  a  little  farther  into  the  room, 
looking  steadily  at  Fardale  who  was  by  thb 
time  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 

“I  took  no  spedal  pains  to  conceal  my  en¬ 
trance,”  he  ob^rved.  “They  told  me  down¬ 
stairs  that  Mr.  Fardale  was  here  and  that  I  was 
to  come  up.” 

He  moved  back  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

“Get  out!”  he  ordered  Fardale. 

The  latter  made  an  effort  to  assert  himself. 

“I  can  assure  you,  Garrard — ”  he  began. 

“Get  out!”  I^rvey  interrupted.  “I  don’t 
want  words  from  you.  I  want  action  and  quick 
action.  Get  out!” 

Herbert  Fardale  went.  He  abandoned  hb  at¬ 
tempt  to  say  good  night  to  Mildred,  shivering 
in  every  limb  at  Harvey’s  quick  movements 
toward  him,  and  hb  progress  toward  the  door 
was  a  sort  of  rapid  shiimble.  Harvey  closed  the 
door  behind  him  and  rang  the  bell.  Then  he 
sank  into  the  vacant  easy  chair. 

“I  had  no  idea,”  he  remarked,  “that  your 
penchant  for  that  fellow  was  of  such  a  character.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she  an¬ 
swered  coldly.  “He  forgot  himself  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Men  sometimes  do.  I  think  he  was 
sorry  for  me.” 
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“Sorry  for  you — what  about?”  Harvey  de¬ 
manded. 

“What  about?”  she  repeated,  almost  indig¬ 
nantly.  “Why  this  terrible  mess  which  you 
seem^  to  have  made  of  things.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  You’ve  been  confiding  in  him, 
have  you?” 

“He  appeared  to  know  all  about  it,”  she  an¬ 
swered  with  purposeful  malice.  “He  told  me 
that  you  had  tried  to  borrow  money  from  him.” 

Harvey  winced.  The  long  fight  of  the  day 
had  worn  him  out  and  this  last  thrust  hurt. 

“That  was  a  matter  of  business,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Fardale  is  a  banker  and  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  lend  money.  How  is  it  that  I  find  him 
here  with  you  at  this  time  of  the  evening? 
What  terms  are  you  on  with  him?” 

“We  are  quite  good  friends.  We  dined  to¬ 
gether  tonight  at  the  Ritz  and  I  asked  him  to 
come  on  here  for  half  an  hour.  I  wanted  to  con¬ 
sult  him.” 

“You  haye  no  need  of  any  one’s  advice,” 
Harvey  declared. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  she  retorted. 
“When  you  come  to  me  and  ask  first  for  the 
loan  of  my  pearls  and  then  for  the  loan  of  the 
title  deeds  of  this  house — you,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  very  rich  man — I  think  it  is  quite 
time  that  I  imderstood  what  was  going  on.” 

Her  almost  militant  manner  afforded  him 
food  for  thought.  He  considered  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  her  point  of  view  for  a  moment.  When 
he  looked  back  through  the  last  few  years,  he 
was  astonished  to  reaUze  how  little  of  intimacy 
there  had  been  between  them,  how  insensibly 
but  completely  they  had  drifted  apart.  His  de¬ 
votion  to  sport  and  games  in  which  she  con¬ 
cerned  hers^  only  when  they  touched  the  cycle 
of  her  fashionable  life  had  been,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  chief  causes.  There  had  certainly  been 
no  other  woman  to  whom  he  had  paid  the  most 
superficial  attention.  Her  own  interests,  too, 
had  seemed  almost  as  far  removed  from  even 
the  mild  flirtations  which  were  everywhere  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Her  dothes  and 
social  engagements  had  appeared  to  fill  her 
whole  life.  A  certain  amount  of  admiration 
she  had  always  received  and  accepted  as  her 
due.  He  was  forced  to  admit,  however,  that  in 
a  world  where  flirtations  spring  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms  and  so-called  love-affairs  are  lightly  re¬ 
garded,  she  had  never  shown  the  slightest  signs 
of  losing  her  poise  or  of  being  even  temporarily 
attract^  by  any  of  the  men  who  paid  her. court. 
This  Fardale  affair  was  grotesque,  but  it  was 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  regarded  seriously.  On 
the  other  hand  it  posses^  a  certain  import, 
induced  a  certain  amount  of  reflection.  He  was 
inclined  to  ask  himself  during  those  few  mo¬ 
ments  whether  he  might  not  be  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  blame  for  her  aloofness,  for  the  apparent 
callousness  of  her  demeanor,  for  the  complete 


and  utter  absence  of  sympathy  which  existed 
between  them.  They  had  drifted  apart  simply 
through  a  lack  of  common  proclivities,  and  it 
was  a  drifting  which  he  had  never  at  any  time 
made  any  effort  to  avert.  In  this  crisis  he 
should  perhaps  have  confided  in  her  more 
fully,  ^mething  of  this  he  tried  to  express  as, 
after  having  cros^  the  floor  and  helped  him¬ 
self  to  a  whisky  and  soda,  he  lit  a  cigaret,  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

“Mildred,”  he  began,  “I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  1  treated  you  with  sufficient  confidence  the 
other  evening  when  I  spoke  of  this  crisis  in  my 
affairs.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  was  per¬ 
haps  wrong  in  asking  for  your  assistance.” 

“I  thought  it  abominably  selfish,”  she  told 
him,  without  hesitation. 

It  was  a  chilling  commencement,  but  he 
persevered. 

“It  may  have  seemed  so  to  you,”  he  admitted. 
“Anyhow,  you  may  by  interested  to  know  that 
I  succeed^  in  raising  the  money.” 

“How  did  you  get  it?”  she  asked,  curiously. 

He  knock^  the  ash  from  his  cigaret.  De¬ 
cidedly  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  from  which 
hardened  criminals  are  made,  for  a  little  shiver 
of  fear  ran  through  him  as  he  braced  himself  to 
answer  her  question. 

“I  borrowed  some  securities,”  he  confided, 
“upon  which  my  bank  advanced  the  money.” 

She  looked  at  him  closely. 

“Borrowed  them?” 

“That  is  the  word  I  elect  to  use.  I  will  be 
quite  frank  with  you,  however,  and  confess  that 
in  doing  so  I  am  taking  a  great  risk.  It  is  my 
only  chance  of  fighting  my  way  through  these 
tmexpected  diflSculties.” 

Her  regard  of  him  was  tinged  with  an  almost 
contemptuous  pity.  It  was  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  sympathy  which  she  had  to  offer. 

“Why,  .you  know  as  much  about  business.” 
she  exclaimed,  “as  an  idiot  from  an  asylum. 
You  will  only  get  into  trouble.” 

“I  have  had  no  business  training,  it  is  true,” 
he  confessed,  “but  on  the  other  hand  I  have  a 
brain,  I  suppose,  of  some  sort  even  though  I 
have  never  used  it.  Then,  heredity  counts  for 
something.  My  father  had  gifts.” 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  indifferently. 

“What  is  it  you  are  trying  to  say  to  me?”  she 
asked.  “I  want  to  go  to  bed  early.  There  is 
the  ball  at  Oxford  House  tomorrow  night,  and  I 
have  been  up  late  every  evening  since  we  came 
home.” 

“What  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  slowly,  “was  to  try  to  beg  you  for  a 
wife’s  sympathetic  interest  in  the  fight  which  I 
have  begun.” 

She  raised  herself  a  little  on  the  couch.  There 
was  a  puzzled  light  in  her’  wide  open  blue  eyes. 

“Isn’t  this  rather  a  new  attitude  on  your 
part?”  she  inquired  suspiciously. 

“Perhaps  so,”  he  admitted.  “It  is  possible 
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that  the  idea  does  not  £4}peal  to  you.  In  that 
case,  tell  me  so,  and  I  won’t  bore  you  any  longer. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  possible  that  you 
may  feel  inclined  to  help.” 

“By  giving  you  my  pearls  or  the  deeds  of  the 
bouse,  1  suppo^,”  she  suggested,  with  a  note 
of  rising  anger  in  her  tone. 

“Noting  of  the  sort.  I  told  you  just  now 
that  I  had  abandoned  that  idea.  W^t  I  am 
doing  is  simjdy  this:  I  am  entering  upon  what 
is  practically  a  great  speculation  with  a  view  to 
saving  the  forttines  of  the  House.  One  of  the 
greatest  assets  I  have  behind  me  is  our  credit, 
which  remains  unimpaired.  The  business  world 
realizes,  of  course,  that  we  have  lost  money, 
but  there  isn’t  a  soul  who  does  not  believe  that 
our  o^jital  is  large  enough  to  stand  it.  That 
credit  is  the  soul  of  my  new  enterprise.  I  want 
to  keep  it  above  suspicion.  While  1  fight  I  want 
everything  to  go  on  as  usual.  This  is  where 
you  may  come  in.  I  shall  have  to  drop  out  my¬ 
self  for  a  time,  I  am  afraid,  but  I  want  you  to 
go  to  all  your  usual  parties  and  even  to  enter¬ 
tain  here.  We  have  always  made  a  point  of 
trying  to  keep  our  social  doings  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  1  should  like  you  for  the  immediate 
present  to  abandon  that  attitude.  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Drawing-Room  next  week,  1  suppose. 
Let  the  papers  have  particulars  of  your  gown. 
Didn’t  I  hear  that  your  frock  for  tomorrow 
night  was  coming  over  by  aeroplane?  Don’t 
make  a  secret  of  it.  Send  out  cards  for  a  diimer 
party  here  the  end  of  next  week — Saturday 
night  I  could  manage,  anyhow.” 

“Has  it  occurred  to  you,”  she  inquired,  “that 
all  your  suggestions  mean  money?” 

“Greatorex  will  pay  in  your  usual  monthly 
allowance,”  he  told  her,  “and  I  have  brought 
you  home  five  hundred  pounds.  You  must  not 
seem  to  be  short  of  money,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  want  every  peiuiy  I  can  lay  my  hands  on. 
We  don’t  need  the  second  closed  car,  do  we?” 
“Not  if  you’re  content  to  go  about  in  a  taxi.” 
“1  should  be  perfectly  content  to  walk,”  he 
assured  her,  “but  I,  too,  have  my  share  of  ap¬ 
pearances  to  keep  up.  I  want  the  car  to  take 
me  down  to  the  warehouse  every  morning,  but 
it  can  be  back  here  for  you  at  ten  o’clock,  and  I 
shall  not  need  it  again  all  day.  Therefore  1 
think  that  we  can  very  well  dispense  with  the 
second  Rolls-Royce.  Hamilton  will  give  me 
two  thousand  for  it.” 

.  “TS  THERE  anything  else  you  intend  selling 
^  while  you  are  about  it?”  she  demanded. 
“My  polo  ponies  are  going  up  next  week,”  he 
replied,  “and  I  am  selling  the  house  at  Melton. 
You  don’t  hunt  and  are  never  there,  so  this  will 
be  no  deprivation  to  you.” 

“Won’t  it  rather  interfere  with  your  bluff,  if 
people  hear  that  you  are  selling  things?” 

“I  shall  see  that  it  does  not.  People  bdieve 
that  I  am  going  out  to  South  America  with  the 


polo  team  in  the  autumn,  and  I  have  set  the 
agents  looking  for  a  larger  house  outside  Mel¬ 
ton  which,  of  course,  I  shall  find  unsuitable.” 

“If  you  dispose  of  all  these  things  what  will 
you  have  for  yotu’sdf  if  the  crash  does  come?” 
she  a^ed. 

“Nothing,”  he  confessed.  “I  shall  not  need 
anything.” 

“You  won’t  need  anything?”  she  repeated. 

“If  I  fail,”  he  confided,  “there  will  probably 
be  disclosures  of  a  somewhat  unpleasant  na¬ 
ture,  and  I  shall  disappear.” 

“And  what  will  becWe  of  me?” 

“You  will  in  all  probability  reconcile  your¬ 
self  without  difficulty  to  my  absence,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  touch  of  that  bitterness  which 
her  attitude  was  fostering. 

“But  financially?” 

“You  will  not  be  a  pauper,”  he  reminded  her. 

“I  shall  be  next  door  to  it,”  she  declared  an¬ 
grily.  “I  think  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Harvey,  you  are  behaving  disgracefully.  Your 
first  taught  should  have  bera  to  make  some 
further  provision  for  me.” 

He  lo<^ed  across  at  her  thoughtfully.  Since 
the  commencement  of  their  conversation  her 
face  had  hardened.  She  had  not  vouchsafed 
him  a  single  word  of  sympathy,  not  even  a 
grudging  admission  of  his  courage  in  making 
this  great  effort.  She  had  evidently  made  up 
her  mind  for  the  worst  and  her  thoughts  were 
centered  upon  her  own  possible  position. 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  confessed,  “that  that  would 
not  have  been  possible.  If  I  succeed — well,  it 
will  have  been  unnecessary.  If  I  fail,  the  courts 
will  take  away  anything  I  made  over  to  you  out 
of  the  estate.” 

“If  you  succeed!”  she  scoffed.  “Do  you  hon¬ 
estly  imagine,  Harvey,  that  you — an  utter 
ignoramus — can  go  into  the  city  and  make 
money  at  a  moment’s  warning?  The  whole 
thing  is  ridiculous,  even  this  blufi&ng  which  you 
wish  me  to  share.  I  am  going  to  bed  now.  I 
shall  make  up  my  mind  in  a  day  or  two  what 
course  to  adopt.” 

She  rose  languidly  to  her  feet,  his  eyes  follow¬ 
ing  her  with  a  renewal  of  that  recently  awak¬ 
ened  interest.  Her  long,  willowy  figure  had  its 
own  peculiar  grace  notwithstanding  the  slim¬ 
ness,  almost  angularity  of  her  limbs.  Her 
golden -yellow  hair,  too,  so  skilfully  treated, 
was  a  wonderful  background  to  those  blue  eyes. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  beyond  a  doubt. 
He  remembered  his  own  admiration  of  her  in 
the  early  days  of  their  marriage  as  he  rose  to* 
his  feet  with  a  little  sigh.  He  realized  that  this 
was  in  effect  the  final  if  not  the  formal  break  in 
their  relations.  He  had  made  his  appeal  and 
made  it  very  much  in  vain.  If  there  was  any¬ 
thing  of  kindliness  in  her  nature,  anything  re¬ 
sembling  a  woman’s  heart  beneath  her  cold,  ego¬ 
tistical  outlook,  their  benefits  were  not  for  him. 

“The  man  Fardale,”  he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
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door,  “he  does  not  visit  here  again.  Do  I  give 
the  orders,  or  you?” 

She  paused  to  look  at  him  for  a  moment,  an 
icy  little  smile  upon  her  lips. 

“I  suppose  you  are  justified,”  she  admitted. 
“I  will  give  the  order  myself.  You  could  not 
possibly  believe,  however,  that  anything  about 
such  a  man  except  his  money  could  conceivably 
interest  me.” 

“I  quite  agree,”  he  answered,  with  the  one 
^)ark  of  mahce  which  he  had  shown  during 
their  interview.  “It  occurs  to  me  alw,  however, 
that  as  he  possesses  the  only  argument  likely  to 
win,  shall  I  say,  a  gleam  of  affection  from  you, 
he  might  still,  from  a  husband’s  point  of  view, 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  fellow.” 

She  considered  his  speech  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  away. 

“That,  from  you,”  she  remarked,  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  “is  almost  an  insult.” 

He  closed  the  door  without  rejoinder.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  as  he  stood  looking  about  him,  the 
silence  of  the  room,  the  sight  of  the  slightly  dis¬ 
ordered  couch  from  which  she  had  just  risen, 
the  memory  of  her  cold  speeches  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  assembled  in  his  heart  a  new  and  un¬ 
familiar  loneliness.  After  all,  habit  had  been 
strong.  They  had  been  husband  and  wife,  au¬ 
tomatic  companions  if  nothing  else,  and  he 
knew,  instinctively,  that  even  that  was  now  fin¬ 
ished.  For  a  self-contained  man,  there  was 
much  latent  kindliness  in  his  disposition,  a  de¬ 
sire  for  friendship;  perhaps,  notwithstanding  its 
long  repression,  for  affection.  The  crust  of  an 
idle,  pleasure-loving  life  was  broken,  his  normal 
instincts  were  ma^g  efforts  to  assert  them¬ 
selves.  In  that  hour  of  bitterness  he  was  very 
much  an  ordinary  human  being  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  man’s  desire  for  the  things  denied  him. 

Gone  in  less  than  a  week  was  the  coating  of 
dust  from  the  tops  of  those  huge  stacks  of 
leather  in  the  palatial  warehouses  of  Messrs. 
Garrard  &  Garrard,  vanished  the  listlessness 
and 'languor  of  that  small  army  of  warehouse¬ 
men  and  salesmen,  fretting  out  their  souls  for 
lack  of  something  to  do.  The  long  row  of 
clerks  in  the  offices  were  squaring  up  their  work 
now,  absorbed  and  busy;  the  swing  doors  were 
opened  and  closed  every  few  seconds;  a  stream 
of  passers-in  and  passers-out  jostled  one  an¬ 
other  all  the  time.  Harvey’s  private  office  was 
continually  invaded  by  messengers  with  cables 
qnd  telegrams — telegrams  from  buyers  and 
cables  from  sellers.  He  seldom  made  a  decision 
without  reference  to  heads  of  departments,  but 
having  once  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  action 
was  quick,  almost  peremptory,  for  by  some 
curious  freak  of  chance,  the  descent  upon  the 
market  by  Messrs.  Garrard  &  Garrard  had  co¬ 
incided  with  suddenly  disquieting  rumors  as  to 
a  shortage  of  hides  in  every  market  in  the 
world.  There  were  universal  evidences  of  a  gen¬ 


eral  uneasiness.  The  whole  trade  began  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  another  great  boom  was 
coming.  If  anything  of  the  sort  should  happen, 
the  House  of  Garrard,  which  had  been  looked 
upon  as  without  a  head  and  without  initiative, 
was  certainly  in  the  forefront.  Old  Peter  La- 
font,  the  veteran  of  the  trade,  came  round  to 
call  upon  Harvey  in  the  first  few  days. 

“No  need  to  introduce  yourself,  sir,”  Harvey 
said,  as  he  rose  to  shake  hands.  “Your  picture 
himg  in  my  father’s  dining-room  for  years.” 

“Your  father  and  I -were  old  cronies,”  Sir 
Peter  declared,  as  he  accepted  a  chair.  “For  a 
score  of  years,  I  should  say,  we  drank  a  bottle 
of  port  together  every  Sunday  afternoon.  A 
rare  judge  of  wine,  yotir  father.” 

“We  don’t  know  so  much  about  it  nowadays, 
sir,”  Harvey  confessed. 

“Maybe  not,”  Sir  Peter  agreed.  “It’s  all 
new-fangled  drinking  nowadays — cocktails  and 
champagne  and  these  miserable  white  French 
w'ines.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  thank  God  I  can 
still  drink  my  glass  of  port.” 

“I  hope  that  some  day,”  Harvey  said,  “I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  you  a  glass 
from  my  father’s  cellar.” 

“Very  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure.  You’ve  been 
rather  a  surprise  to  us,  young  Mr.  Haivey. 
We  had  no  idea  that  you  even  thought  of  ever 
coming  back  into  the  business.” 

“I  had  no  idea  of  it  myself  a  few  weeks  ago,” 
Harvey  confessed.  “They  sent  for  me  when 
poor  Armitage  died,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  else  here  to  take  his  place  I  am  having  a 
shot  at  it.” 

The  visitor  stroked  his  white  beard.  He  was 
a  very  old-fashioned  person  indeed  and  he  still 
wore  a  stock,  a  gray  tall  hat  and  a  frock  coat. 

“Well,  you  haven’t  been  here  long,  but  you’ve 
got  us  all  guessing  in  Bermondsey,  Mr.  Ger- 
rard,  and  that’s  a  fact,”  he  said.  “We  are  all 
wondering  whether  you  have  any  private  infor¬ 
mation.  From  where  do  you  get  such  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  rising  market?  They  tell  us  that 
you’re  buying  all  the  leather  in  the  world.” 

Harvey  sn^ed. 

“Our  agents  from  India  and  Africa  and  every 
large  center  all  report  a  shortage  of  skins  and 
hides,”  he  confid^.  “I  have  only  just  come 
into  the  business,  of  course,  but  I  have  been 
bearing  what  the  older  and  more  experienced 
servants  of  the  firm  have  to  say,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  prices  of  manufactured 
leather  are  too  low.  Neither  the  tanners  nor 
the  leather  manufactures  have  been  doing  well 
for  years,  and  they  are  certain  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  shortage  to  force  prices  up.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  bound  to  rise  anyway,  and  if 
the  shortage  is  genuine  and  continues  they  will 
go  higher  still.” 

“Well,  you  might  leave  a  little  for  some  one 
else,”  Sir  Peter  grumbled  good-naturedly. 
“They  tell  me  your  American  purchases  are 
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enormous.  My  people  complain  that  you  have 
swept  the  market  dear  of  all  the  tannages  they 
prefer.” 

“There  is  plenty  more  leather  to  be  bought, 
Sir  Peter,”  Harvey  assured  him  with  a  smile. 

“Yes,  I  dare  say,”  the  other  assented  a  little 
dubiously,  “but  if  we  buy  today  we’ve  got  to 
compete  with  you  who  went  in  and  swept  the 
market  at  bottom  prices.  I  can  tell  you,  you’ve 
got  us  all  guessing,  young  fellow.  "We  don’t 
know  whether  to  follow  you  as  near  as  we  can 
and  come  in  among  the  ‘also  rans,’  or  to  have  a 
try  .at  bearing  prices.” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  that,”  Harvey  advised  him. 
“I  am  a  tyro  at  this,  of  course,  to  think  of  giv¬ 
ing  advice  to  you,  but  all  our  information  goes  to 
prove  that  prices  will  be  higher  before  the  end 
of  the  week  and  a  great  ded  higher  still  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  proof  of  it  is  that 
the  shoe  manufactiurers  over  here  are  buying  in 
every  center.  Our  sales  within  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  amount  to  as  much  as  our  turn¬ 
over  for  the  last  year,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  haven’t  been  giving -anything  away.” 

“God  bless  my  soul!"  Sir  Peter  gasped. 

“I  know,”  Harvey  went  on,  “that  some  of 
the  houses  in  the  trade  are  gossiping  about  us, 
because  of  my  lack  of  experience  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  you’ll  agree  with  me,  I’m  sure.  Sir 
Peter,  that  speculation  seems  a  much  sounder 
thing  when  you  are  selling  as  well  as  buying. 
You’ll  hear  from  your  travders,  I  expect,  to¬ 
morrow.  Things  are  moving  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

SIR  PETER  picked  up  his  hat,  and  with  the 
hdp  of  his  stick  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Well,  it’s  a  nasty  smack  for  us,”  he  con¬ 
fessed,  “to  have  a  youngster  like  you  come  in 
from  the  polo  ground  and  the  tennis  courts  and 
take  the  wind  out  of  our  sails.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  in  your  father’s  chair,  though,  Mr.  Garrard. 
We  none  of  us  ventured  to  compete  with  your 
firm  in  the  past.  We  were  on  your  heels  just 
lately,  but  it  seems  to  me  you’ve  got  away  with 
it  again.  What  they’re  aU  asking  dowm  in  the 
market,  though,  is  what  the  devil  made  you 
start  in  like  this  just  at  precisdy  the  right  mo¬ 
ment?” 

Harvey  smiled  as  he  escorted  his  visitor  to 
the  door. 

“As  you  may  have  heard,  I  have  just  come 
back  from  Monte  Carlo,  Sir  Peter,”  he  observed. 
"I  was  talking  to  the  great  man  there  about  the 
heavy  losses  the  banik  had  sometimes  to  en¬ 
dure,  and  his  reply  rather  interested  me.  ‘It 
isn’t  the  steady  player  or  the  player  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  whom  we  fear,’  he  told  me.  ‘The  man  who 
succeeds  and  touches  the  great  sums  is  the  man 
with  inspiration.’  Perhaps  I  may  have  had 
just  a  dash  of  it  at  the  right  moment  and  then 
gone  ahead  because  conditions  were  backing 
me  up.” 


“That’s  all  very  well,  my  lad,”  the  older  man 
declared,  a$  he  settled  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
held  out  his  hand,  “but  don’t  you  take  this 
thing  too  much  for  granted.  There’s  many  a 
boom  that’s  started  like  this  and  flickered  out 
like  a  farthing  dip  in  a  gust  of  wind.  Don’t  get 
in  too  deep.  We  couldn’t  afford  to  have  any¬ 
thing  happen  to  the  most  honored  firm  in  the 
trade.  Keep  your  feet  on  the  bottom  and  your 
eyes  open  for  a  break.” 

Harvey  shook  hands  with  his  caller  warmly. 

“I’ll  be  just  as  frank  with  you.  Sir  Peter,”  he 
rejoined.  “We’re  in  a  sense  competitors,  but 
we  may  just  as  well  be  out  in  the  open.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  rise  and  I’m  going  straight  ahead.” 

Sir  Peter  nodded. 

“You’re  very  likely  right,  my  lad,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “Nothing  domestic,  I  hope?”  he  went 
on,  pointing  to  Harvey’s  black  tie. 

The  latter  shook  his  head. 

“I’ve  been  to  the  funeral  of  Ebenezer  Swayle, 
the  tanner,  this  morning,”  he  confided. 

“God  bless  my  soul,  yes!”  Sir  Peter  exclaimed. 
“I  meant  to  have  gone  myself.  A  very  old  busi¬ 
ness  connection  of  ours.  Died  in  your  office, 
didn’t  he?” 

Harvey  nodded. 

“In  the  waiting-room  across  there.  A  very 
sad  affair.  He  seems  to  have  been  over  here 
quite  alone  and  we  are  finding  it  very  difficult 
to  discover  any  of  his  relatives.” 

“They’ll  turn  up  fast  enough,”  Sir  Peter  de¬ 
clared.  “Old  Ebenezer  was  a  man  of  wealth — a 
saving  man,  too.  Only  the  last  time  he  was  over 
this  side,  he  told  me  that  he  had  touched  the 
million  dollar  mark  and  that  he  was  going  to  re¬ 
tire.” 

“I  should  think  he  was  a  man  not  addicted 
to  personal  extravagance,”  Harvey  remarked. 
“He  had  barely  enough  money  with  him  to  pay 
his  hotel  bill  and  the  funeral.” 

“If  anything  is  needed,”  Sir  Peter  began. 

“That’s  all  arranged,”  Harvey  interrupted. 
“The  doctors  are  sending  in  their  account  to 
the  firm.  We’ll  look  after  that,  naturally.” 

“You’ll  get  it  back,”  Sir  Peter  assured  him. 
“Ebenezer  Swayle  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  not  a  bit  like  the  modem  gas-bag  of  a  Yan¬ 
kee,  but  he’s  got  the  dollars  all  right,  tucked 
away  somewhere.  Good  morning,  once  more, 
young  fellow.  Remember  my  advice.” 

“And  you  take  mine,”  Harvey  laughed,  as 
the  two  men  parted. 

Later  in  the  week  any  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
in  the  boom  in  prices  was  dissipated.  Bennet, 
who  had  been  buying  agent  for  the  firm  of  Gar¬ 
rard  in  New  York  for  many  years  and  who  was 
looked  upon  as  a  most  conservative  person, 
cabled  to  London  every  hour  for  greater  lati¬ 
tude,  although  his  purchases  were  already 
amounting  to  enormous  figures.  Harvey,  from 
his  office  in  London,  unflinchingly  supported 
him,  encouraged  by  a  perfect  avalanche  of  sales 
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vdiich  were  sweeping  in  from  every  center. 
Towards  evening  on  the  Friday  Greatorex  him¬ 
self,  accompani^  by  one  of  the  salesmen,  came 
hurrying  up  to  Harvey’s  private  oflSce  holding 
in  his  h^d  a  voluminous  cable  which  he  had 
just  decoded.  He  laid  it  on  the  desk  in  some 
excitement. 

“This  is  a  very  wonderful  offer,  sir,”  he 
pointed  out,  “which  Bennet  has  just  cablj^ 
from  New  York.  If  you’ll  allow  me  I’ll  put  rt 
into  less  technical  language  for  you.” 

Harvey  nodded  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

“Go  ahead,”  he  invited  briefly. 

“The  McDermot  Company,”  Greatorex  ex- 
plainei,  “are  the  most  reliable  manufacturers 
in  America  of  a  certain  class  of  finished  ^ins — 
glazed  kids  they  are  called — ^which  sell  here  in 
great  quantities.  We  have  already  consider¬ 
able  contracts  with  them,  but  this  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unique  suggestion.  Bennet  cables  that 
the  firm  are  willing  to  consider  an  offer,  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  which  he  quotes,  to  take  the 
whole  of  their  present  stock  and  the  whole  of 
their  manufacture  for  twelve  months,  with 
option  of  renewal  for  another  twelve  mmiths. 
It  woiJd  give  us  the  sole  control  of  the  firm’s 
products,  with  the  exception  of  such  small 
stocks  as  may  be  over  this  side.” 

“Good  material,  eh?”  Harvey  inquired. 

“The  best  that  comes  into  this  country,  sir,” 
the  salesman  interposed  eagerly.  “We  get  more 
inquiries  for  the  make  than  for  any  other  but 
the  trouble  has  been  that  up  till  now  the  goods 
have  been  in  too  many  people’s  hands  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  competition  has  been  too  keen. 
Control  of  this  make  would  mean  an  enormous 
business.  It  would  treble  the  turnover  in  my 
department.” 

“What  terms  do  they  suggest?”  Harvey 
asked,  tinging  to  the  cashier.  “How  much 
capital  would  it  require  to  take  over  the  stock 
and  what  is  the  amount  of  the  weekly  output.” 

“^HE  figures,”  Greatorex  admitted,  “are  ex- 

A  traordinarily  large.  Bennet,  as  you  will 
gather  from  this  cable,  scarcely  knows  how  to 
deal  with  the  situation  so  far  as  regards  the 
financial  side  of  it,  but  from  every  otiher  point 
of  view  he  prays  for  our  acceptance.  You  will 
see  he  suggests,  sir,  that  some  one  from  the  firm 
should  go  out  at  once.  He  has  the  offer  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  might  be  extended 
if  we  gave  them  reasonable  hopes  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  business.  The  value  of  the  present  stock 
works  out  roughly  at  something  just  imder  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.” 

“What  terms  have  you  usually  had  from  these 
people?” 

“A  ninety  days  draft,  sir,  with  a  discoimt  of 
three  per  cent.” 

Harvey  reflected  for  a  few  moments. 

“Refdy  that  we  are  entertaining  the  proposi¬ 
tion  and  that  I  will  leave  for  New  York  by 


tomorrow  morning’s  Cunarder,”  he  directed. 

“It’s  a  capital  idea,  sir,”  Greatorex  com¬ 
mented,  after  a  little  start  of  surprise^  “It 
won’t  be  easy  to  get  on  without  you  here,  but 
this  is  the  biggest  thing  that’s  come  our  way  for 
years.” 

Harvey  waved  the  salesman  away  with  a 
brief  but  courteous  gesture  and  waited  until 
the  door  was  closed. 

“So  far  as  I  can  grasp  the  situation.  Great¬ 
orex,”  he  said,  “we  are  buying  nearly  every¬ 
thing  on  ninety  days  and  the  amount  upon  our 
books  is  leaping  to  stupendous  figures.  We  can 
draw  upon  the  irijority  of  our  customers  on 
the  first  of  the  month?’  ’ 

“Certainly,  sir.” 

“Financially  then,  so  far  as  regards  any  im¬ 
mediate  payments,  we  are  in  a  very  strong  posi¬ 
tion.” 

The  cashier  smiled. 

“Notwithstanding  the  heavy  cash  payments 
we  have  made,  sir,”  he  said,  “and  we  have  paid 
cash  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  doing  so,  I  imagine  that  we  can 
pay  in  enough  bills  (ff  exchange  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month  to  provide  for  our  engage¬ 
ments  half  a  dozen  times  over.” 

“Very  good,”  Harvey  decided.  “We’ll  take 
this  on.  let  s(Hne  one  in  the  office  telephone  to 
my  house,  and  have  my  servant  pack  my  things. 
Ring  up  the  Steamship  Company  too,  and  get 
me  an  outside  stateroom  with  a  bath  and  find 
out  what  time  the  boat  train  leaves.  If  the 
offices  are  closed  wire  direct  to  the  purser  on 
the  steamer.” 

“It  shall  be  attended  to,  sir,”  Greatorex 
promised. 

“And  listen,”  Harvey  concluded,  “you  had 
better  communicate  with  me  by  wireless  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Let  me  know  of  any  fresh 
cash  liabilities  and  the  daily  sales.  With  the 
figures  I  shall  take  from  here  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation.  ...  Let 
every  one  leave  tonight  as  soon  as  they  have 
finished  their  work.  I  shall  probably  stay  on 
for  some  time.” 

The  cashier  departed  after  settling  a  few  more 
subsidiary  details,  and  Harvey,  with  the  help 
of  the  book  which  he  had  had  sent  up,  settled 
down  to  the  unfamiliar  task  of  putting  figures 
together.  He  was  interrupted  once  or  twice, 
but  gradually  the  sounds  from  below  and  the 
floors  all  round  him  and  above  grew  less  and 
less.  Still  he  worked  cwi  till  there  was  absolute 
silence.  At  last  he  paused  to  count  the  chimes 
from  St.  Thomas’s  Church.  Ten  o’clock.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  weary  but  content. 
His  task  had  been  absorbing.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  through  the  mazes  of  these  stupendous 
figures  he  had  discovered  a  new  avenue  to  ro¬ 
mance.  He  sat  quite  still  for  several  minutes, 
resting  his  brain  which  was  still  dazed  after  the 
imfamiliar  task  imposed  upon  it.  Even  his 
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minor  senses  seoned  a  little  stupefied  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  mental  fatigue.  As  he  returned 
slowly  to  his  normal  self  he  foimd  the  silence  of 
the  place  after  the  hubbub  of  the  daytime  almost 
disconcerting.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  stretched 
himself,  lit  a  cigaret  and,  strolling  as  far  as  the 
door,  looked  out  into  t^  dreary,  unlit  ware¬ 
house.  Suddenly  a  wave  of  reminiscence  swept 
over  him.  He  realized  the  tragedy  which  for 
hours  he  had  managed  to  keep  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  thoughts — the  tragedy  which  was 
the  foundation  of  all  this  great  enterprise — the 
stolen  bonds.  The  whole  situation  was  sud¬ 
denly  crystallized.  Devoid  though  he  was 
of  a  single  atom  of  conceit  he  knew  quite  well 
that  within  the  last  week,  he  had  become  the 
object  of  much  respectful  admiration  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  of  his  staff,  from  Greatorex 
himself  to  the  porter  with  whom  he  had  spoken 
on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival.  Outside,  too,  in 
the  market  and  in  the  warehouses  of  Bermond¬ 
sey,  people  were  talking  about  him  as  a  prodigy, 
a  great  and  courageous  gambler.  And  behind 
it  all,  he  was  a  thief!  There  was  no  other  name 
for  it.  Even  if  by  any  chance  the  existence  of 
the  bonds  should  remain  a  secret  until  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  restore  them,  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  do  so  at  all  would  be  simply  owing 
to  what  the  little  world  around  him  was  already 
designating  his  ‘amazing  luck.’  He  looked 
across  the  warehouse  toward  the  waiting-room, 
as  gloomy  now  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
drama  of  that  night  all  came  back  to  him  with 
incredible  exactitude;  his  careless  entrance  into 
the  dreary  little  apartment,  the  shock  of  find¬ 
ing  the  dead  man,  those  few  moments  of  ago¬ 
nized  tanptation  after  he  had  opened  the  des¬ 
patch  box,  realized  the  nature  of  its  contents 
and  seen  salvation  there,  mocking  him,  crisp 
beneath  his  fingers.  What  purpose  could  the 
man  have  had,  he  wondered  for  the  hundredth 
time,  in  carrying  about  a  fortune?  A  purpose, 
whatever  it  was,  unfulfilled!  .  .  .  The  ghostli¬ 
ness  of  the  empty  building  with  its  shadowy 
places  began  presently  to  affect  his  nerve.  He 
had  an  imeasy  feeling  that  Ebenezer  Swayle  was 
somewhere  around,  that  he  had  found  his  way 
back  from  that  desolate  cemetery  in  Hamp¬ 
stead  to  demand  his  missing  property.  To  rob 
the  dead!  It  was  a  hatefifi  and  imforgivable 
deed.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  little 
groan  for  one  of  the  electric  switches.  Before 
his  fingers  had  reached  it,  however,  his  arm  fell 
nervdess  by  his  side.  The  waiting-room,  which 
a  moment  before  had  been  enveloped  in  the 
same  darkness  as  the  rest  of  the  place,  was  sud¬ 
denly  illuminated.  The  event  of  that  other  hor¬ 
rible  night  was  being  repeated.  A  light  was 
shining  out  through  the  same  pane  of  glass. 
Harvey  stared  at  it  in  stupefaction.  Then  he 
took  a  faltering  step  forward.  He  was  a  brave 
man  who  had  faced  all  manner  of  dangers  in  his 
life,  but  he  was  suddenly  afraid.  He  stopped 


short  and  stood  there  in  the  darkness,  horribly 
conscious  that  his  knees  were  trembling.  The 
door  of  the  w’aiting-room  was  quietly  pushed 
open.  He  called  out.  His  voice  sound^  to  him 
like  the  voice  of  another  man,  weak  and  -qua¬ 
vering. 

“Who’s  there?” 

There  was  no  reply  but  the  outline  of  a  hu¬ 
man  figure  was  emerging  darkly  from  the 
shadows.  Harvey  ste^)^  back  and  pulled 
down  the  switch  by  his  side  with  passionate 
haste. 

In  the  suddm  blaze  of  light  which  illuminated 
the  gloomy  warehouse  in  response  to  the  hasty 
thrust  of  his  fingers,  this  mysterious  visitor 
stood  revealed,  a  very  real  and  living  person;  a 
girl  of  medium  height  and  graceful  presence, 
with  pale,  tragic  face,  and  dark,  passionate  eyes 
with  beautiful  lashes.  With  her  vivid,  scarlet 
lips,  her  indeterminate  background,  and  general 
air  of  imreality,  she  reminded  him  intensely  in 
those  first  few  seconds  of  one  of  the  figures  in 
the  most  popular  of  the  Russian  ballets  which 
that  season  had  charmed  all  Monte  Carlo.  The 
fancy  passed,  however,  with  the  realization  of 
her  actual  physical  presence.  He  began  to  ask 
himself  the  meaning  of  this  amazing  visitation. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“It  was  to  see  you,”  she  rq>lied.  “I  wait  here 
to  see  you.” 

“But  if  you  wanted  to  see  me,”  he  protested, 
“why  didn’t  you  behave  like  an  ordinary  human 
being,  why  didn’t  you  send  in  word  or  come  and 
knock  at  the  office  door?  How  long  have  you 
been  in  there?” 

“For  two  hours — perhaps  for  more  than  that. 
I  lost  coimt  of  the  time.” 

“But  why?”  he  persisted.  “There  were 
plenty  of  clerks  here  then.  They  would  have 
annoimced  you.” 

“I  know,”  she  assented.  “I  wished  to  wait 
until  they  were  gone.  I  have  only  today  heard 
the  whole  story.  I  wished  to  wait  in  the  room 
where  my  grandfather  died.” 

There  was  a  cold  grip  at  his  heart,  a  sense  of 
terror  pervading  him — torments  to  be  endured 
only  by  a  coward  or  by  one  who  faces  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  his  now  wrong-doing. 

“Ebenezer  Swayle — was  your  grandfather?” 
he  asked  unsteadily. 

“He  was,”  she  replied.  “I  was  to  have  come 
from  Paris  to  stay  with  him.  I.  have  come  now, 
but  it  is  too  late.” 

He  threw  open  the  door  of  his  office,  and  she 
passed  before  him  quite  naturally,  taking  the 
chair  to  which  he  pointed.  He  left  one  light 
burning  in  the  warehouse  and  seated  himself 
behind  the  heavily  shaded  lamp  on  his  desk. 
For  a  moment  or  two  the  situation  seemed  out¬ 
side  his  grasp.  He  could  think  of  nothing  to  say 
to  her.  All  the  time  it  was  in  his  brain  that  this 
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was  in  all  probability  the  girl  he  had  robbed,  have  supposed  that  he  was  carrying  a  consid- 
“Your  grandfather’s  death  must  have  been  a  erable  sum  of  money  with  him.” 
great  shock  to  you,  Miss  Swayle,”  he  ventured  “If  so,”  she  remarked  disconsolately,  “it  has 
at  last.  disappeared.  Do  you  think  he  was  robbed, 

“It  was  a  great  shock,”  she  admitted,  “also  Mr.  Garrard?” 
a  great  disappointment.  I  was  ready — I  waited 

in  Paris  for  the  word  to  come.  Nothing  hap-  TJARVEY’S  finger-nails  dug  into  his  flesh, 

pened.  Then  a  cable  from  America.  That  is  -kl  The  girl’s  eyes  were  a  torture  to  him. 

how  I  knew  that  he  was  dead.”  “I  should  say  not,”  he  replied.  “What  I  think 

Her  voice  was  very  low,  and  its  intonation  you  will  discover  is  that  he  has  left  his  money 

showed  traces  of  a  long  residence  in  France,  with  some  one  on  deposit.  You  will  get  it  some 

She  seemed,  considering  the  unusual  circum-  day — I  am  sure  that  you  will  get  It  some  day.” 

stances  of  her  visit,  sin^arly  self-possessed.  “Meanwhile,”  she  pointed  out  bitterly,  “I 

“You  were  expecting  to  spend  some  time  with  have  spent  every  penny  I  have  in  the  world 

him  in  England?”  he  enquired.  buying  these  stupid  black  clothes  and  a  second- 

“1  believe  that  my  grandfather  meant  to  take  class  ticket  to  America.” 
me  back  with  him  to  America,”  she  confided.  “You  are  going  to  the  States?” 

“I  have  never  seen  him.  He  quarreled  with  my  “My  uncle  in  Paris  thought  I  had  better,” 

father  when  he  left  home  and  married  my  she  confided.  ‘'After  all,  my  grandfather  had 

mother  who  was  a  Frenchwoman.”  no  other  relative,  and  he  must  have  had  a  house 

“Ah!”  he  murmured,  realizing  now  the  cause  or  some  property  in  America.  There  may  be 

of  her  slight  accent  and  the  indefinable  attrac-  something  left  for  me.” 

tiveness  of  her  simple  clothes.  “My  dear  young  lady,”  he  assured  her  ear- 

“My  father  and  my  mother  are  both  dead —  nestly,  almost  feverishly,  “so  far  as  regards 

my  mother  not  very  long  ago,”  she  continued,  money  you  need  have  no  anxiety.  You  did  the 

“Since  then  my  grandfather  has  made  me  a  wisest  thing  in  the  world  when  you  came  to  me. 

small  allowance.  I  was  to  learn  shorthand  and  Your  grandfather  was  one  of  the  most  valued 

typewriting  in  English  and  French.  That  I  friends  of  the  firm.  I  am  convinced — abso- 

have  done.  A  month  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  lutely  convinced — that  we  shall  discover  where 

him.  He  said  that  he  was  coming  to  England  he  has  deposited  his  money.  In  the  meantime 

and  wished  to  see  me.  A  fortnight  later  I  heard  you  must  let  us  act  as  your  bankers.  It  is  our 

again.  He  was  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  he  said,  duty.  It  will  be  our  pleasure.” 
and  would  send  for  me  in  a  few  days.  He  told  She  looked  across  at  him — surprised,  yet 
me  to  prepare  for  leaving  Paris  as  he  had  no  obviously  grateful.  Harvey,  utterly  unused  to 

other  relative  and  would  wish  me  to  live  with  noticing  such  things,  still  found  himself  realiz- 

him.  He  also  told  me  that  he  had  brought  me  ing  that  hers  were  the  only  eyes  that  he  had 

over  what  he  called  a  ‘surprising  present.’  ”  ever  seen  in  his  life  which  seemed  more  beauti- 

“Did  he  say  what  sort  of  a  present?”  Harvey  ful  for  tears, 

asked  quickly.  “Why  are  you  so  kind?”  she  asked- 

She  shook  her  head.  “It  is  not  a  matter  of  kindness,”  he  rejoined. 

“He  said  nothing,  but  somehow  I  fancied  that  “Your  grandfather  was  a  cordial  business  friend 

it  was  money.  It  seemed  only  natural  to  me  of  the  House.  He  died  in  these  premises,  on  a 

that  he  should  wish  me  to  live  with  him  because  visit  to  us.  We  shall  certainly  wish  to  be  of 

he  had  no  other  relatives  in  the  world,  but  after  every  possible  assistance  to  you.” 

I  had  received  that  letter  there  was  silence.  I  “WUl  you  find  me  some  work?”  she  asked, 
waited  every  day  and  I  heard  nothing,  and  then  “I  do  not  wish  for  charity.  I  should  like  to  be 

a  cable  from  America — just  to  tell  me  that  he  able  to  earn  something  until  the  money  is 

was  dead!  The  cable  did  not  tell  me  what  to  found.” 

do,  so  I  thought  I  had  better  come  over.”  “Work?”  he  repeated.  “Why,  what  sort  of 

“And  you  found  no  trace  of  the  present?”  work?” 

“I  suppose  it  is  selfish  of  me,”  she  acknowl-  She  looked  at  him  without  a  shadow  of  co¬ 
edged,  “but  I  am  very  disappointed.  quetry,  coolly,  almost,  he  felt,  appraisingly. 

“The  money  he  had  with  him,  they  told  me  “I  should  like  to  be  your  secretary,”  she 
at  the  hotel,  was  scarcely  enough  to  pay  his  bill  decided. 

and  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  They  men-  “My  secretary?  Why  I  haven’t  got  one,”  he 
tioned  your  name  as  one  who  had  helped.”  replied,  startled. 

“He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  eccentric  “Then  it  is  quite  time  that  you  had,”  she  said 
person,”  Harvey  observed.  “We  cabled  out  to  firmly.  “I  know  that,  because  I  saw  how  many 

the  firm  and  his  late  partner  replied  that  he  had  people  were  passing  in  and  out  of  your  office  all 

sold  his  interest  in  the  business  and  was  simply  the  time  this  evening.  I  can  type,  take  down  in 

traveling  for  them  as  a  salesman.  There  has  shorthand,  and  I  understand  French  as  well  as 

been  no  time  for  a  letter  yet  but  they  seem  to  English.” 

To  Be  CONTINtlED. 
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Beef  was  built  like  a  square  block.  Shoul¬ 
ders  broad,  deep-chested,  wide-hipped,  legs 
short  and  stubby,  propp^  to  hold  a  Gothic 
column,  and  a  face  as  expressive  as  that  of  a 
wooden  Queen  figurehead.  Sweat  was  rolling 
off  him  as  he  boosted  the  bales  over  the  bulwark 
rail,  and  there  wasn’t  a  lazy  gnmt  out  of  him  as 
one  two-hundred-pound  load  followed  another 
to  the  deck.  Oblivious  to  everything  else  but 
his  work,  the  fixed  stare  of  Hack  Darby  pierced, 
but  did  not  permeate  hun. 

“Hard  work,  my  man.” 

Beef  looked  up. 

“It  ain’t  as  bad  as  loading  pig  iron,”  he  said, 
dryly. 

Hack  smiled;  his  enthusiasm  began  to  bubble. 
Beef  Quirker  was  the  kind  of  junk  he  wanted, 
he  would  realize  a  quick  profit  out  of  him.  But 
he  must  bid  low;  he  must  not  lose  his  head. 

“You  get  good  pay  for  that  sort  of  work, 
heh?” 

“Oh,  sorta,”  Beef  answered,  “it  ain’t  steady, 
though.” 

“Paid  by  the  day?” 

“Nope,  by  the  ton.” 

“Been  long  on  the  bay?” 

“Ten  years.” 

“Sailing  all  that  time?” 

“Yea,  off  and  on.” 

“Ever  think  of  going  in  for  yourself?” 

Beef  dropped  a  bale  of  hay  and  looked  over 
the  rail  at  the  junkman.  He  wiped  the  grime 
off  his  face  with  one  of  his  hairy  arms. 

“Never  had  the  chance,”  he  said. 

Just  then  Fiber  took  after  a  black  dog. 
Ixmgshoremen  straightened  their  backs. 

“Watch  the  fight,  men,”  they  cried.  “There 
goes  the  junkman’s  dog.” 

There  was  no  fight.  The  black  dog  was 
swifter  afoot  than  Fiber. 


g^mjwfPinnaHEN  Hack  Darby,  junkman, 
felt  himself  forced  by  the 
necessities  of  his  business 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento  River  to  make  a  new 
venture  of  the  sea,  he  in- 
vested  in  the  scow-schooner 
Snowbird,  and  paid  two  hundred  dc^lars  cash 
down  for  her  as  junk. 

The  fixing  of  her  to  carry  old  iron  meant 
little  in  his  life;  he  had  rope  in  his  store,  and 
blocks  and  tin  and  canvas  that  he  had  bought 
for  a  song.  But  the  business  must  be  made 
profitable,  and  be  was  troubled  to  find  the  right 
man  to  run  her.  Broad  of  back  that  one  must 
be;  strong-armed  and  heavy- jawed;  a  man  that 
would  never  tire  of  working.  Yes,  he  thought, 
he’d  pay  him  well — he  would,  if  necessary  even 
give  him  an  interest  in  the  Snowbird  herself. 
A  generous  resolution  for  Hack  Darby,  the 
junLnan  of  San  Francisco. 

One  day  Hack  went  questing  the  waterfront 
followed  by  his  dog.  Both  had  a  shaggy  mon¬ 
grel  appearance;  the  junkman  slovenly  gaited 
and  lean,  the  gray  hair  on  his  head  lapped  over 
his  coat  collar,  and  his  narrow  squinty  gaze  de¬ 
vouring  men  and  junk.  The  dog,  too,  was 
lanky,  with  a  coat  of  dirty-brown,  and  he,  too, 
had  the  ferret  eyes  of  a  searcher.  Meeting 
other  dock  dogs,  the  coarse  hair  bristled  along 
his  spine.  The  master  spoke  instantly. 

“Leave  them  dogs  be.  Fiber,  you  know  you 
can  lick  ’em;  leave  ’em  be,  I  tell  you.”* 

Then  he  slouched  along  faster,  for  he  had 
made  a  discovery.  His  eyes  had  lighted  upon 
Beef  Quirker,  unloading  hay  from  a  scow- 
schooner — and  remained  rivetted  upon  him 
with  pelican  greed. 

“There’s  the  man  for  the  Snowbird,”  he 
thought. 


Beef  looked  at  Fiber,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
expression  of  his  face  changed.  The  comers  of 
his  mouth  twitched. 

I  am  keeping  you  from  your  work,”  said  the 
junkman.  “I  must  be  going.” 

He  started  away,  then  stopped.  “As  I  was 
saying,  if  you  ever  take  it  into  your  head  to  go 
into  business  for  yourself,  come  to  me.” 

Beef  jumped  over  the  rail  onto  the  wharf. 
rU  talk  to  you  now,”  he  said. 

Well  I’m  the  owner  of  the  Snowbird,  you’ll 
understand  that.  She’s  a  bay  schooner  lying 
over  at  Oakland,  long  wharf.  I  want  a  man 
to  run  her,  one  that  ain’t  afraid  to  make  money. 
rU  give  him  free  rein,  he’ll  be  his  own  boss,  and, 
listen  now,  the  man  that  I  take  on  will  have  an 
interest  in  the '5n(w6ird.  Now  let  that  simmer 
through  you.” 

DEEF’S  eyes  lighted  up.  The  vision  was  be- 
^  fore  him  of  himself,  captain  of  a  bay 
schooner,  sailing  up  the  Sacramento  with  a  free 
sheet  against  the  current,  and  of  the  shouted 
greeting  of  farmers  from  the  banks,  “Hello, 
Captain  Quirker.” 

Then  with  pride  his  thoughts  took  a  lift  away 
over  the  bay  to  Oakland  to  a  little  house  with  a 
white  fence  around  it,  where  a  dog  guarded  his 
only  treasure.  He  thought  he  could  see  an  old 
woman  at  the  gate.  Lo^  skin  hung  under  her 
dun  and  her  eyes,  glazed  with  age,  looked  out 
from  the  wrinkles  searching  the  street,  up  and 
down  for  her  son.  Captain  Quirker — even  his 
mother’s  dog  would  notice  the  change.  He 
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would  dress  well,  and  the  grocery  man  would  \ 
speak  to  him  instead  of  grunting  when  he  paid 
their  bills. 

The  eyes  of  the  junkiiian  were  glued  on  Beef 
Quirker;  he  could  see  the  impression  he  had 
made  on  the  simple-minded  hay-handler.  How 
to  make  a  good  deal  out  of  this  hunk  of  human 
junk  was  Hack’s  one  absorbing  thought. 

“Yes,  you’ll  be  your  own  boss,”  he  said,  driv¬ 
ing  home  the  one  pleasant  vision  in  all  of  Beef’s 
life. 

“I’ll  take  the  job;  I  know  I  can  make  money 
for  you,”  said  Beef. 

“That  depends  upon  what  our  agreement  is. 

As  I  said  before,  the  man  that  runs  the  Snowbird 
must  be  part  owner  of  her.” 

Beef’s  face  grew  heavy  again. 

“That  let’s  me  out,  I  can’t  get  a  cent  to  buy 
anything.” 

The  junkman  waved  his  hand  dramatically. 

“I  wouldn’t  own  you  if  you  had  money. 
I’m  not  looking  for  that  kind  of  a  man.” 

Beef  wet  his  cracked  lips. 

“That’s  different,”  he  managed  to  say,  “I’ll 
agree  to  anything.” 

Hack  cackled  a  short,  sharp  laugh.  The  dog 
at  his  feet  barked.  Fiber  had  heard  that  laugh 
many  times  before  when  his  master  was  feeding 
much  junk  into  his  wagon. 

“Lie  down,”  he  said  to  the  dog.  “We  ain’t 
ready  to  go  yet. 

“Listen  to  the  proposition  I  am  going  to  make 
you,”  he  said  to  Beef  Quirker.  “You  can  do 
the  bit  of  repairing  the  Snowbird  needs.  You 
can  have  a  third  interest  in  her  for  a  thousand 
dollars.  Mind  you  that  is  dirt  cheap,  but  I  like 
the  looks  of  you  and  that  always  makes  a  dif-  . 
ference  with  me.  I’ll  take  everything  the 
schooner  makes  till  the  thousand  is  paid  up, 
then  you’ll  be  my  partner,  and  the  money  will 


meet  s  a  worthy 
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'Come  back  here,”  Hack  shouted.  “Cain’t 
you  behave  yourself  for  one  day?” 

The  dog,  bitterly  disappointed,  came  grovel¬ 
ing  to  his  master.  Hack  patted  him  proudly. 
‘There  ain’t  a  dog  in  the  state  that  can  lick 
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come  rolling  in  to  you.  Why,  a  man  like  you, 
with  the  work  you  can  do,  will  be  straight  with 
the  world  in  three  months.  Think  of  it.  Beef 
Quirker.  In  three  months  you  will  be  my 
partner.” 

The  dog  barked,  and  again  his  master 
snubbed  hun. 

Beef’s  thoughts  were  moving  like  heat  waves 
on  a  summer’s  day.  Could  he  hold  out  for 
three  rmmths?  How  about  food  for  the  old  wo¬ 
man  and  the  dog  at  Oakland? 

“Rickey  and  I  can  be  having  stew,  now,” 
she’d  be  telling  him,  “what  with  your  fine 
command  and  the  money  you’re  making; 
there’ll  be  no  end  of  nicknacks  for  Rickey  and 
me.  I  always  said,”  she’d  tell  him,  “that  I’d 
be  proud  of  you  some  day.” 

Her  voice  might  have  been  on  the  wharf 
besides  him. 

“I  can  get  that  shawl  now,  and  the  elastic- 
side  slippers  for  my  bad  ankles.” 

“Well,”  said  Hack,  “I  must  be  going.  I  can’t 
spare  any  more  time  this  morning.” 

“I’ll  take  the  job,”  said  Beef  ^irker. 

Somewhere  a  voice  shouted  “Hey,  there,  cut 
out  the  gabbling,  and  come  on  the  hay.” 

“I’ll  meet  you  on  the  Snowbird  tomorrow 
morning,”  said  Hack. 

“I’ll  be  there,”  answered  the  hay-handler, 
turning  to  go.  As  he  did  so  the  dog  raised  his 
hear?..  His  gloomy  eyes  met  those  of  Beef. 
Hostility  glowed  between  them. 

“Come  on.  Fiber,”  said  the  junkman,  and  on 
the  way  to  his  store  he  sniffed  with  pleasure  at 
his  bargain. 

The  following  morning  the  partners  met  on 
board  the  Snowbird.  Beef  looked  her  over; 
and  the  heart  of  him  sagged  at  the  sight  of  her 
barnacle-encrusted  hull  and  her  decks  fluffy 
from  protruding  oakum.  Even  the  odor  of 
bilge-water  failed  to  drive  the  smell  of  decaying 
age  out  of  the  cabin. 

“She’s  don’t  leak  a  drop,”  said  the  junkman, 
looking  down  into  the  hold. 

“She  ain’t  just  what  I  thought  she  was,”  said 
Beef. 

"WTiat  did  you  think  you’d  get  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  an  ocean-going  steamer?  Why  in  a 
week’s  time,  the  way  you  work,  she’ll  be  the 
finest  looking  schooner  in  the  bay.  She’s  as 
good  as  the  day  she  was  built,  that’s  what  she  is. 
If  you  ain’t  satisfied,  speak  up!  I  picked  you 
out  of  a  good  many.” 

Beef  looked  at  the  masts  and  rigging,  and 
the  loose  strings  on  the  booms.  Well  he  could 
fix  her*up  at  that. 

“I’m  satisfied,”  he  said  and  scrolled  his  name 
to  their  agreement  with  his  teeth  gripping  his 
tongue. 

•  “It’s  up  to  you  now  how  soon  the  thousand  is 
paid,’*^  said  Hack  Darby.  “I’ll  send  you  the 
stuff  for  repairs  and  you  can  go  to  work.  Re¬ 
member  freights  mean  money,  prices  are  high 


and  the  winds  are  fine  and  the  currents  are 
light  in  the  river.  Show  me  that  I  didn’t  make 
a  mistake  in  sorting  you  out  for  the  Snowbird." 

Beef  pulled  off  his  coat  and  rolled  up  his  blue 
shirt  sleeves.  The  junkman  jumped  to  the 
dock. 

“Come  Fiber,”  he  said,  “we’ve  lost  a  lot  of 
time  this  morning.” 

CAPTAIN  QUIRKER  now,  with  bowed 
back  and  muscles  taut,  went  to  work. 
Barnacles  soft  and  slimy  squashed  before  his 
scraper,  ropes  were  reeved,  and  sails  bent. 
Oakum  was  rammed  back  into  squeaky  seams, 
and  .the  paint,  colorful  black  and  green,  made 
new  the  crusted  Snowbird.  The  little  cabin, 
too,  was  not  without  its  daubings;  the  benches 
had  green  borders  and  the  sideboards  of  the 
bunks  were  painted  yellow  for  the  delight  of  the 
old  woman  who  might  travel  some  day  with  her 
son  upon  the  river.  — 

Almost  a  month  he  toiled,  slavishly  laboring 
on  the  bay  schooner,  and  when  the  sun’s  bright¬ 
ness  failed  him,  he  would  light  his  lantern  and 
wallow  in  work. 

Then  one  day  the  junkman  came  aboard,  and 
Beef  took  the  managing  owner  to  examine  the 
Snowbird.  With  pride  he  pointed  out  what  he 
had  accomplished  and  the  eyes  of  Hack  Darby 
glowered  in  amazement. 

“That  green  stripe  around  her  touches  her 
up.  Beef.”  He  scratched  his  head.  “Say  she’d 
bring  me  in  a  nice  piece  of  money  the  way  she 
looks  now,  damned  if  she  wouldn’t,  but  I’m  a 
man  that  stands  by  a  bargain.  Hack  Darby 
ain’t  the  one  that’d  let  money  interfere  with  a 
man’s  sentiment.  When  I  took  you  on.  Beef, 
I  knew  there  was  woA  in  you,  I  didn’t  make 
any  mistake,  did  I?”  and  he  patted  the  ex-hay- 
handler  on  the  back. 

But  when  he  saw  the  cabin,  gorgeous  in  new 
paint,  he  began  to  groan  about  extravagance, 
and  wonder^  out  loud  where  the  pwtted  ferns 
came  from,  and  whether  the  Snowbird  was  a  bay 
schooner  or  a  blooming  greenhouse. 

“I  told  my  mother  you  wouldn’t  think  much 
of  them”  said  Beef  Quirker,  shyly,  “but  she 
would  have  me  take  them  down.  ‘Water  them 
every  morning  before  the  sun  comes  up,’  she 
said,  ‘and  your  cabin  will  look  like  a  home.’ 
That’s  the  way  I  like  it  to  look.” 

“Oh,  you  have  a  mother,  huh?  -  Well,  I 
didn’t  know  that.”  He  sniffed,  “Women, 
whether  they  be  old  or  young  are  always  goug¬ 
ing  into  a  man’s  affairs.  ^  we’ll  pass  over 
them  ferns.  But  the  money  it  cost  to  paint  the 
cabin  came  out  of  my  pocket  and  don’t  you  for¬ 
get  it.  Business  is  business,  and  I’m  the 
manager.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Darby,”  said  the  simple- 
minded  hky-handler,  for  whom  business  was  a 
newly-coined  word.  He  imagined  that  big 
transactions  were  moving  in  on  him,  and  he 


board  today  and  get  away  from  here  tonight.” 

“I  might,”  said  Beef,  “I  might,  of  course.” 

“You’d  better  get  your  breakfast  first.  I  won’t 
be  eating  with  you  this  morning.  I’ve  got  to 
get  aroimd  a  bit  among  the  farmers.  I’ll  leave 
my  dc^  with  you.  Don’t  feed  him  anything, 
I’U  bring  him  back  a  pig’s  ear  or  something. 
He’ll  be  all  right.  You  know  that  by  thL 
time,  eh.  Beef?” 

There  was  no  answer.  Captain  Quirker  went 
into  the  cabin  to  make  coffee. 

As  the  junkman  jumped  to  the  bank  he  was 
muttering  to  himself. 

“By  God,  Beef  Quirker,  you’ve  got  to  respect 
that  dog!  You  think  he’s  a  common  dog  in 
spite  of  what  I  say.  You  stare  at  me  when  I 
mention  Fiber’s  name.  Well,  we  will  see!” 

He  stood  on  the  bank,  and  surveyed  the 
valley  oi  farms.  To  the  right  of  him,  1^  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  smoke  was  oxning 
out  of  a  chimney. 

“That’s  old  man  Swhrell’s.  He’ll  be  having 
ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast.”  The  junkman 
headed  for  the  smoke. 


twice  his  size  that  c’d  whip  him.  Don’t  squint 
at  him  like  that.  Beef  Quirker.  I  know  what 
I’m  talking  about.  Look  at  the  jaw  of  him,  and 
feel  of  his  teeth.” 

It  seemed  that  Captain  Quirker  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  qualities  of  the  junkman’s 
dog;  he  changed  the  subject. 

“I’m  all  r^dy  to  sail  now,”  he  said.  “It  took 
me  longer  to  fix  her  up  than  I  thought  it  would.” 

“W^  it  did.  I’ll  admit  that,”  said  the  junk¬ 
man,  “but  she  looks  all  right  Beef,  she  looks 
all  nf^t,  and  besides,  you’ve  had  a  grand  re^. 
Now  you  can  show  me  what  you  can  do  by  the 
way  of  making  money  for  both  of  us.  Beef, 
money  for  both  of  us.  Say,  is  there  any  grub 
on  board?” 

“Bread  and  coffee,  that’s  all.” 

“That’s  enough.  I’ll  make  the  first  trip  with 
you.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  you  savvy  sail¬ 
ing  the  Snowbird.  You  don’t  blame  me,  heh?” 

A  smile  crept  out  of  the  soul  of  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

“There  ain’t  a  mite  of  danger,  Mr.  Darby.” 

“Well,  be  careful  of  her.  I  ain’t  what  I  ought 
to  be,  on  here.” 

“I’m  on  watch,  Mr.  Darby.” 

All  that  day  Beef  stood,  tirdessly,  guiding  the 
schooner  aroimd  the  bends  of  the  river,  silent, 
except  when  he  responded  to  the  shouted  greet- 
mgs  of  other  captains  ot  bay  scow  schooners 
homeward  bound. 

“I’m  one  of  them — now,”  he  thought 
“They’ll  all  know  me  and  the  Snowbird  soon.” 

It  was  forty  miles,  when  the  sun  went  down, 
to  that  willow  tree  whfre  the  junk  was  heaped, 
and  through-the  nig^t  while  the  junkman  slept. 
Captain  Qiiirker  elbowed  the  schooner  around 
and  back  against  the  currents  where  croaking 
frogs  timed  their  tunes  to  the  lapping  song  of 
the  jogging  Sacramento. 

When  the  sun  came  up  red  and  hot,  the 
Snowbird  was  berthed  unditf  the  willow  tree. 

The  junkman  and  his  dog  were  about,  bleary- 
eyed,  l^h  of  them,  and  with  savage  looks,  the 
one  lacking  the  taste  oi  blood,  the  otherwhetted 
for  money. 

“Now,  Beef  Qimker,”  said  Hack,  pointing  to 
the  bank  above  him,  “^ow  me  what  you  can  do 
with  that  pfle  of  ju^.  You  ought  to  get  it  on 


AS  BEEF  QUIRKER  whittled  shavings  to 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  old  rusty  stove,  his 
mind  ,  slow  though  it  was,  commenced  to  grind 
out  thoughts,  ^tween  thinking  and  talking, 
the  shavings  flew,  and  curled  in  little  round 
circles  at  1^  feet. 

“I  ought  to  have  sleep.  .  .  .  Been  up  all 
night.  A  man  ain’t  made  out  of  iron  .... 
Ain’t  made  a  cent  yet.  A  thousand  dcfllars  is 
a  terr’ble  bundle  of  money.  But  I  got  to 
earn  it ...  .  Well,  what  is  one  ni^t’s  sleep 
gone?  Nothin’  to  an  int’rest  in  the  Snowbird 
anyhow ....  Hack  Darby’s  a  driver,  that’s 
what  he  is.  I’ll  show  him  I’m  a  worker.  I’ll 
carry  all  that  junk  on  board  today,  that’s  what.” 

It  seemed  that  he  grew  fidgety  from  hearing 
his  own  words.  He  had  a  subconscious  feeling 
that  ears  were  listening  to  him.  Could  it  be 
that  the  junkman  had  come  back  to  ^y  upon 
him?  His  face  took  on  the  color  of  a  wilted  rose. 
He  bent  over  to  gather  the  shavings,  then 
straightened  up  defiantly,  squared  his  broad 
shoulders,  and — looked  into  the  eyes  the 
junkman’s  dog. 

There  they  stood,  orb  stabbing  orb,  the  face 
of  the  dog  bristling  and  glaring,  that  of  the  man 
coloriess,  with  jaw  muscles  simmering  like  the 
quivering  of  a  dying  dolfdiin.  Beef  Quiricer 
hurled  a  thought  away  to  his  mother  and  her 
dog  Rickey.  Guarding  the  little  house  he  was, 
from  hu  b^el  on  the  grassy  lawn,  and  here  he 
was  with  this  brute,  listening  to  wl^t  be  had  to 
say  this  morning! 

Whether  or  not  the  junkman’s  dog  sensed  the 
man’s  thought,  he  moved,  showed  his  teeth, 
growled,  and  turned  his  tail  to  the  eyes  of 
Captain  Quirker. 

“You’re  the  dog,”  Beef  spoke  aloud,  “that’D 
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whip  any  in  the  state,  hehl”  and  bang,  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  Rickey,  the  wiry  Irish 
terrier.  A  hopeless  expression  came  over  his 
face.  There  was  little  chance  that  ever  his 
old  mother  and  her  dog  could  come  on  board 
the  Snowbird,  to  travel  with  him  on  the  river 
and  hear  the  captains  call  their  greetings. 

His  coffee  tasted  bitter  to  Beef  Quirker,  and 
the  dry  bread  choked  him. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Hack  Darby  came. 
He  was  carrying  a  gunny  sack  on  his  back. 
He  looked  at  Beef.  There  wasn’t  a  dry  hair  on 
that  creature,  but  the  junk  heap  was  growing 
smaller.  Old  mowing-machines,  horseshoes, 
cowhides,  and  broken  pumps,  weight  or  bulk 
mattered  little  to  the  great  baboon-arms  of  him. 
“Ain’t  got  it  all  in  yet,  heh?” 

Beef  looked  at  him. 

“No,”  he  said,  “not  yet.” 

Hack  dropped  the  sack. 

“There  is  what  I’ve  been  doing  this  morning, 
getting  food  for  you.  Look  at  them  spuds  and 
them  cabbages!  You’ll  be  fat  when  you  work 
for  me.  Beef  Quirker.” 

The  dog  stuck  his  head  over  the  bulwark  rail 
and  whin^. 

“I  ain’t  forgot  you  either.  Fiber,”  he  reached 
donm  to  the  bottom  of  the  sack  and  pulled  out  a 
hunk  of  bloody  liver.  “There  it  is.  That’s 
what  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  my  dog.  Say, 
Beef,  there  ain’t  a  dog  in  these  parts  tlat  Fiber 
hasn’t  nearly  eaten  ^ve.  Now,  listen  to  me. 
1  ain’t  a  rich  man,  but  I’d  bet  anything  I  got  on 
a  dog  fight  where  Fiber  made  one.  And  I’d 
still  lay  ^ds  to  that,  d’ye  hear?” 

Beef  didn’t  answer;  whether  from  ignorance 
or  stubbornness  the  junkman  could  not  tell,  also 
[  he  stared  at  nothing  in  particular.  Fiber 
glubbed  up  the  liver. 

“Well,  this  ain’t  getting  the  junk  on  board, 
Mr.  Darby,”  said  Beef  at  last. 

“No,  it  ain’t,”  answered  Hack,  irritably. 

COUR  months  went  by,  and  Captain  Quirker 
^  was  poorer  now  than  he  had  been  in  the  days 
of  his  hay-handling.  Then  his  old  mother  was 
getting  to  be  a  worry  to  him. 

“How  much  do  you  owe  him  now?”  she’d 
ask. 

“Over  six  hundred,  Mother.” 

“Beef,  I  don’t  think  that  man  is  honest.” 

“.\n  agreement  is  an  agreement.  Mother.” 
“But  surely  you’ve  more  than  paid  the  thou¬ 
sand,  Son.  Surely  by  now  Rickey  and  I  ought 
to  be  having  a  litUe  comfort.  We  aren’t  thriv¬ 
ing  very  well.  Why,  even  the  grocory  man 
dwsn’t  stop  at  the  gate  any  more.  Look  at 
you,  too.  Why — ” 

“It’s  all  right.  Mother,”  he  would  stop  her, 
“I’m  going  to  take  you  and  Rickey  with  me  one 
of  these  days.”  He  tried  to  put  hope  into  his 
voice.  “It’ll  be  fine  for  you,  Ma.  Oh,  it  won’t 
be  long,  you  needn’t  shake  your  head.  You  can 


smell  the  fruit  blossoms  out  there  pretty  soon, 
and  I’ll  show  you  all  the  bends  on  the  river,  and 
Ma,  I’ll  let  you  hold  the  wheel  of  the  Snowbird, 
think  of  that!” 

The  old  woman  put  his  inspiration  into  her 
rockers,  and  squeaked  accompaniment  to  his 
promises,  but  the  heart  of  Beef  was  low.  Well 
he  knew  that  no  matter  what  he  paid  on  the 
schooner,  his  old  mother  would  never  get  aboard 
her  while  the  junkman’s  dog  ruled  the  deck. 

“You  can  get  a  bet  out  of  me  any  time  on  a 
dog.  Beef;  you’ll  find  me  easy  to  deal,  with!” 
came  into  his  mind,  and  banged  at  his  ears. 

PLOM  where  they  were  sitting  on  the  porch 
of  the  little  house  he  saw  Rickey,  the  Irish 
terrier,  lydng  in  his  barrel  on  the  lawn.  His 
head  was  sticking  out,  and  his  eyes  snapped  fire 
at  the  strangers  ^  they  passed  the  gate.  He 
noticed  that  one  of  Rickey’s  paws  had  a  rag 
wrapped  around  it. 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  dog?”  he  asked. 

The  rocker  stopped  its  squeaking  as  the  old 
woman  rose  to  her  feet. 

“His  paw  is  hurt  a  bit,”  she  said,  “but  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  him — is  there  Rickey?  Why, 
why — ”  and  her  eyes  glowed  as  she  scoop^ 
imaginary  air  into  a  sound,  “why  Beef,  a  dog 
twice  his  size  was  trying  to  comeTnto  the  gate, 
and  he  jumped  the  fence  and  fought  him  and 
whipped  him!” 

“He’s  a  great  comfort  to  you,”  he  said. 

“Why  Beef,  if  anything  happened  to  Rickey, 
well,  help  me,  that’s  all.” 

And  still  it  never  entered  Beef  Quirker’s  dull 
brain  that  Rickey  was  a  possibility  for  the 
junkman’s  dog. 

Another  week  on  the  river  and  it  came,  rend¬ 
ing  obsessions  frmn  his  mind,  stabbing  at  the 
heart  of  him,  settling  over  him  in  its  details  like 
a  cloud  of  blackbirds  on  a  tree  of  ripe  cherries. 

He  had  been  sitting  on  the  river  bank,  milling 
Hack  Darby’s  words  of  yesterday. 

“I’m  a  gambler,  I  am,  and  when  you  find  a 
dog,  if  you  ever  do,  that  can  lick  Fiber,  my  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Snowbird  is  yours.  If  you  lose,  the 
schooner  is  mine.  Two  to  one.  Beef  Quirker.” 

A  thousand  swamp-devils  had  danc^  in  his 
brain  and  the  mosquitoes  had  pumped  the 
blood  out  of  him  unmolested.  NoW  his  eyes 
snapped,  and  his  jaws  came  together  with  a 
click.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  boarded  the 
Snowbird.  He  cast  off  the  lines  of  her,  and 
drifted  out  to  where  the  current  was  strong. 
Then  he  set  sails,  and  grabbed  the  wheel  spokes 
with  a  new  light  in  his  eyes. 

About  twdve  o’clock  that  night  he  worked 
the  Snowbird  into  Oakland  dock.  Frisco  was 
his  port  of  discharge,  but  Beef  Quirker  had 
business  in  Oakland.  He  jumped  ashore  with 
resolution  as  firm  as  the  wharf  stringer,  and  he 
walked  fast  till  he  came  to  the  little  house  with 
the  white  fence  aroimd  it.  A  dog  barked 
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viciously,  Beef  spoke,  then  all  was  still  again. 
He  opened  the  gate,  and  like  a  crawly,  sneaky 
thief  he  stole  the  barrel  and  his  mother’s  dog. 

At  nine  o’clock  that  next  morning  the  junk¬ 
man  boarded  the  Snowbird  into  Oakland.  Fiber 
was  with  him. 

“When  did  you  get  in,  Beef?” 

“Late  last  night.” 

The  junkman’s  dog  commenced  to  sniff  and 
run  around  with  his  tail  up. 

“There’s  a  dog  on  board,  eh?  Fiber  smells 
him.” 

“There  is  one  here,”  said  Beef.  “You’d  bet¬ 
ter  tie  your’n  up.” 

The  junkman  threw  back- his  slouchy  shoul¬ 
ders  and  laughed.  Beef  heaved  a  wagon  tire 
up  onto  the  wharf.  Then  he  walked  up  to 
Hack  Darby. 

“I  have  a  dog  that  can  whip  yours.  If  he 
don’t,  I’m  going  back  to  hay-handling.  If  he 
does.  I’ll  own  the  Snowbird.  That  is  what  you 
said,  wasn’t  it?” 

The  junkman’s  laugh  sounded  cold  and  hard, 
like  falling  pig  iron. 

“So  you’ve  got  a  dog  you  want  to  fight,  eh? 
Remember  a  bargain  with  me  stands  in  any 
court  of  law.  You  understand,  Beef  Quirker, 
that  if  he’s  killed  there’s  no  damages?  How  big 
is  he?  He’s  in  the  cabin,  heh?  Well  that  is  a 
good  place  for  him.  We’ll  fight  ’em  as  soon  as 
you  get  the  junk  out.  I’m  going  up  the  river 
with  you  today.” 

The  legs  of  Beef,  strong  as  they  were,  trem¬ 
bled.  He  felt  like  a  prize-fighter  gazing  into 
the  eyes  of  his  opponent,  whipped  before  a  blow 
was  struck.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  felt  his  heart  thumping  in  his  side.  That 
feeling  was  for  the  old  woman  across  the  bay. 
What  would  she  think  of  his  desperate  theft,  of 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  her  fine  little  guardian? 

So  sure  was  the  junkman  of  becoming  sole 
owner  of  the  Snowbird  that  he  examined  her  as 
though  he  were  buying  her  for  the  first  time. 

At  THREE  o’clock  that  afternoon,  in  a 
serpentine  twist  of  the  Sacramento,  Beef 
Quirker  hauled  the  fore  and  main  sheets  amid¬ 
ships,  and  eased  off  the  main  jib,  to  set  the 
Snowbird  adrifting.  Hack  Darby  straddled 
Fiber,  and  held  him  by  the  fleshy  jaws.  Beef 
brought  Rickey  and  the  barrel  up  on  deck, 
placing  the  latter  by  the  wheel-box  with  the 
mouth  of  it  pointing  forward. 

“Are  you  ready?”  the  junkman  shouted,  “I 
can’t  hold  my  dog  much  longer.” 

“All  ready,  Mr.  Darby,”  and  Beef  picked  up 
Rickey  and  carried  him  to  the  main  deck.  The 
moment  the  junkman’s  eyes  lighted  on  Rickey 
he  murmured  gloatingly. 

“It’s  a  shame,  that’s  what  it  is,”  then  said 
aloud: 

“Now,  remember.  Beef  Quirker,  it’s  the 
Snowbird  or  nothing  for  you.” 
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Beef  dropped  his  mother’s  dog,  and  Hack 
hissed  Fiber  into  the  fight.  They  came  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hate  of  ages  in  their  bloodshot 
eyes. 

“Don’t  shove  me  around.  Hack  Darby,” 
Beef’s  voice  had  the  sound  of  Bar  bfllows;  if 
Rickey  were  going  to  be  killed  he  must  be  killed 
fairly.  The  junkman  must  not  interfere.  “Let 
the  dogs  alone — you!” 

Hair  and  fire  seemed  to  fly  from  the  dogs  as 
they  fought.  Rickey,  being  the  more  limber 
of  the  two,  was  worrying  Fiber;  he  was  attacking 
from  beneath.  Then,  somehow.  Hack’s  dog  got 
a  throat  hold  on  Rickey  and  choked  him  to  the 
deck. 

“It’s  all  over  now,”  screamed  the  junkman, 
clapping  his  hands.  “Take  your  dog  away 
before  he’s  killed;  take  him  away.” 

It  wasn’t  the  junkman’s  words  that  brought 
courage  to  the  failing  heart  of  Beef  Quirker;  it 
was  the  way  they  were  said.  Suddenly  the 
mist  of  pain  vanished  and  his  mother  rose  before 
him  triumphant. 

“Leave  Rickey  alone,”  came  from  her  son’s 
ashen  lips,  and  he  moved  stupidly  away. 

Just  at  that  moment  Rickey  broke  Fiber’s 
hold.  Groggily  he  stood  up,  snapping  his 
guerilla  defense,  and  backed  away.  The  other 
dog  was  after  him,  pressing  him  hard,  unable, 
for  the  snakelike  twist  of  the  terrier’s  head  to 
close  again.  Steadily  Rickey  backed,  aft, 
farther  and  farther,  into  the  barrel  at  last. 

“Ah-h-hhh,”  came  whistling  from  Hack. 
“Now  Fiber  you’ve  got  him,  make  mince-meat 
of  him.” 

But  something  had  happened  to  the  old  lady’s 
dog;  perhaps  it  was  that  the  barrel  smelled  like 
home,  and  he  thought  he  was  defending  his  old 
mistress.  At  any  rate  he  came  out  of  the  barrel 
again  a  new  dog,  and,  the  picture  of  viciousness, 
flew  at  Fiber  with  the  yelp  of  a  conqueror, 
bristling  like  a  warlike  porcupine. 

Beef  Quirker  staggered  to  the  rail. 

“God,”  he  cried,  “he’s  gone  plumb  crazy!” 
Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  cheered. 

Hack  Darby’s  long  jaws  unhinged,  flapped, 
and  closed  again. 

Fiber’s  morale  deserted  him. 

Not  once  did  he  make  a  pretense  of  standing 
up  to  his  punishment.  Down  went  his  tail  and 
he  turned  it  to  the  enemy  and  fled.  Up  one 
side  of  the  deck,  down  the  other  with  the 
avenger  gaining  upon  him,  touching  him,  tear¬ 
ing  his  ragged  coat.  Once  he  headed  for  the 
barrel,  only  to  be  diverted.  Then  despairing, 
panting,  he  ran  for  his  life  for  the  schooner’s 
side,  and  leaped  overboard  to  ignominy  and 
safety,  whipped  forever  by  a  smaller  dog! 

Without  a  word  Beef  Quirker  ran  to  his 
sheets.  He  filled  away  on  the  schooner  and 
steered  her  alongside  the  bank. 

“Hack  Darby,”  he  shouted,  “get  off  the 
Snowbird,"  and  the  junkman  lost  no  time. 
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Busting  the 

Bad-Money  Business 

How  skillful  note  passers  and  counterfeiters  profit 
by  your  ignorance  of  the  money  you  handle 
every  day.  The  peculiar  working  methods  of 
this  class  of  criminal  sooner  or  later  betray  him 

by  C.  H,  Vivian 


The  clerk  behind  the  IF  THE  likeness  i 

cigar-store  counter  peared  on  a  ten-di 
in  Santa  Cruz  ex-  dunk  it  strange? 
amined  the  ten-dol-  ^ 

la,  bill  that  the  Fedena 
Secret  Service  agent  had  standard  <U 

handed  him.  ^  nine  persons  out 

It  looks  all  right  to  get  caught  every  i 
me,”  said  he.  favorite  practices 

It  was  a  Minneapiolis  .b®®u  pointe 

Federal  Reserve  note,  so  mutations  seem 
obviously  counterfeit  to  the 
operative  that  it  seemed  to  him  almost  any 
one  could  spot  the  phony  bill  as  far  as  he  could 
see  it. 

Look  at  that,  and  that,”  the  operative  said, 
pointing  out  flaws.  Once  his  attention  was 
called  to  them  they  were  appiarent  enough  to 
the  clerk.  The,  agent  went  on:  “Wilkins 
nearly  always  buys  cigars.  He  ought  to  be 
along  most  any  time.  And  if  he  tries  one  of 
these  bills  on  you.  ...”  He  snapped  his 
fingers  significantly  and  hurried  on  his  way. 

Ten  minutes  later  a  well-dressed  stranger 
entered  the  store  and  asked  for  a  cigar.  He 
selected  one  from  a  box  and  passed  a  ten-doUar 
note  over  the  counter.  The  clerk  looked  him 
over  carefully,  but  he  seemed  perfectly  com¬ 
posed.  The  bill  was  another  Minneapcflis 
Federal  Reserve  issue!  The  clerk  thought 
rapidly  for  a  second. 

If  you’ll  wait  a  minute,”  he  said,  “I’ll  run 
out  and  change  this.”  He  started  for  the  door 
with  the  note  in  his  hand,  intending  to  call  an 
officer  and  investigate  afterward. 

Never  mind  the  trouble,”  the  customer  said 
suavely.  “I’m  coming  right  back  by  here. 
Ill  get  the  bill  chmiged  and  pay  you  on  my  way 
back.”  • 

His  suspicions  thoroughly  aroused  by  this, 
the  clerk  looked  at  the  other  coldly. 


IF  THE  likeness  of  Lincdn’s  face  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  ten-doUar  note  would  you 
think  it  strange?  Would  you  reje^  a 
five-doUar  note  that  purported  to  be 
a  gold  certificate?  Can  you  detect  a 
“raised”  note  or  one  that  is  slightly 
off  the  standard  dimensions?  Ninety- 
nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  would 
get  caught  every  time.  But -once  the 
favorite  practices  of  counterfeiters 
have  been  pointed  out  to  you,  their 
imitations  seem  glaringly  defective. 


Lincdn’s  face  ap-  “This  ten  spot  looks 
u"  note  would  you  bad  to  me!  Where’d  you 
'ould  you  reje^  a  get  it?” 

e  that  is  sUghtly  ^^ranger  t^^  for  the 
snsions?  Ninety-  door-  Instantly  the  clerk, 
a  hundred  would  no  longer  in  doubt,  jum^ 
le.  But -once  the  forward  and  grabbM  him. 
of  counterfeiten  There  was  a  tussle,  but  the 
otrt  to  you,  their  clerk  managed  to  hang  on 
iringly  defective,  yntil  passers-by  could  come 

to  his  assistance. 

The  Federal  agent  was  sent  for,  while  the 
customer,  no  longer  suave,  fumed  and  promised 
to  make  every  one  sw’eat  for  this  high-handed 
outrage.  But  it  was  a  sham  which  the  agent 
quickly  dispelled.  The  alert  clerk  had  nabbed 
Mr.  Harry  Russell  Wilkins,  all  right. 

In  Wilkins’s  possession  was  foimd  a  diary 
listing  every  place  in  which  he  had  passed  one  of 
the  notes  on  his  cross-country  trip.  He  had  also 
noted  how  he  himself  had  b^n  dressed  in  each 
instance,  to  guard  against  returning  in  the  same 
garb  and  becoming  a  “set-up”  for  the  officers. 

Various  interesting  thin^  developed.  A 
certain  drug-store  in  Seattle  was  listed  but 
there  was  no  entry  of  a  note  having  been  passed 
there.  Instead,  Wilkins  had  written  after  the 
store  name  the  words,  “nice  man.”  Investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed  that  Wilkins,  on  entering  the 
place,  had  planked  down  a  spurious  note  in  his 
usual  bland  manner  and  requested  a  dgar. 
The  clerk  referred  to  had  given  the  note  one  dis¬ 
dainful  loc^,  passed  it  back  over  the  counter 
and  remarked: 

“You  had  better  get  out  of  Seattle  with  that 
kind  of  money.  There  was  a  Secret  Service 
man  in  here  today  asking  if  we  had  seen  you.” 

It  remained  for  the  Santa  Cruz  clerk,  in 
California,  to  put  an  effective  spoke  in  the 
counterfeiter’s  wheel. 
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When  a  check-up  is  made  on  similar  counter¬ 
feits  passed  in  the  neighborhood,  the  passer 
has  none  of  the  articles  purchased.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  pal,  now  several  blocks  removed 
from  the  scene,  who  pa^d  the  others.  In 
such  a  case,  the  description  fails  to  tally  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
man  held. 


WHAT  denominations  does  the  counter¬ 
feiter  most  often  imitate?  The  favorite 
issues  have  been  five  and  ten  dollar  notes. 
The  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  single  passing 
are  not  so  great  as  on  larger  denominations, 
but  the  risks  are  manifestly  less.  People  are 
more  inclined  to  examine  closely  a  twenty- 
doUar  note,  while  one  of  fifty  dollars  is  almost 
certain  to  be  scrutinized.  Furthermore,  notes 
of  large  denominations  cannot  be  passed  in 
small  shops,  as  sufficient  change  is  not  com¬ 
monly  on  hand.  It'  is  also  true  that  almost 
every  establishment  that  is  accustomed  to 
handling  notes  as  large  as  fifty  dollars  has 
some  one  in  charge  of  the  money  handling 
who  possesses  more  or  less  education  in  coun¬ 
terfeits. 

The  process  of  changing  a  fifty-dollar  bill 
also  requires  time.  A  person  who  presents  a 
large  note  is  certain  to  be  observed,  which 
means  that  a  good  description  of  him  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secret  Service  men  before 
he  can  palm  off  more  than  half  a  dozen  illicit 
notes  in  one  locality. 

When  a  particidarly  fine  imitatiom  note 
makes  its  appearance  over  the  country,  Secret 
Service  operatives  extend  their  educational 
activities  to  include  cashiers  in  smaller  busi¬ 
ness  establishments.  If,  for  example,  a  spuri¬ 
ous  note  persists  in  circulation  and  is  found 
to  be  coming  from  shops  of  a  certain  character, 
every  retailer  in  that  particular  line  is  visited 
in  the  principal  cities  and  a  description  of  the 
bogus  note  given. 

This  procedure  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Harry  Wilkins.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had 
left  a  trail  of  bad  five  and  ten  dollar  notes  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  it  was  apparent 
that  he  was  on  his  way  across  the  country.  At 
once  Secret  Service  men  were  fast  on  his  trail 
gathering  up  his  offerings  as  they  were  detected. 
The  notes  were  magnificently  wrought,  but 
there  was  one  weak  point  in  them.  They  were 
approximately  one-eighth  of  an  inch  longer 
than  genuine  bills. 

Government  agents  capitalized  this  defect 
and  laid  their  traps  for  Wilkins  in  every  city 
over  the  western  half  of  the  country.  In  Den¬ 
ver,  where  he  was  expected  to  bob  up  next, 
the  operatives  covered  virtually  the  entire 
business  section.  On  every  cash  register  was 
pasted  a  strip  of  cardboard  the  exact  length 
of  the  counterfeits  they  were  awaiting.  A 
notch  near  one  end  of  the  strip  marked  the 


The  experienced  “passer”  of  bad  money  specializes 
on  the  smaller  shops  in  busy  districts.  Usually 
the  cashier  is  close  to  the  front  door,  small  sales 
are  the  rule,  and  customers  are  numerous.  The 
cashier  is  not  likely  to  scrutinize  money  tendered, 
nor  to  scan  the  faces  of  the  hundreds  of  purchasers. 
If  the  cashier  questions  a  counterfeit  note  the 
“passer”  mumbles  something  and  quickly  with¬ 
draws.  Once  outside,  he  loses  himself  in  the  crowd. 


The  diary  habit  is  a  general  one  with  counter¬ 
feit  jjassers;  it  comprises  their  set  of  books. 
Apparently  they  have  the  pride  of  business  men 
in  looking  back  over  their  records  and  comput¬ 
ing  their  profits.  The  diar>’’s  chief  function, 
however,  is  to  insure  against  repetition  of  calls. 

While  many  skilful  counterfeiters  play  a 
lone  hand,  they  usually  work  in  pairs  for  in¬ 
creased  safety.  Only  one  enters  a  store  at  a 
time.  The  confederate  w’aits  across  the  street 
where  he  can  see  what  happens  and  make  his 
getaway  in  case  of  troulfle.  The  outside  man 
has  the  supply  of  counterfeits  and  any  articles 
that  have  been  purchased  at  stores  previously 
visited.  In  case  the  note  tendered  is  ques¬ 
tioned  and  an  officer  called,  the  passer  can 
stand  search  without  any  additional  bad  notes 
being  found  on  his  person.  He  can  claim  that 
the  bogus  bill  was  obtained  in  change  for  a  note 
of  larger  denomination  and  that  he  was  una¬ 
ware  of  its  spurious  nature.  Usually  he  also 
carries  considerable  good  money  in  large  bills 
to  strengthen  this  argument  and  to  make  him 
appear  a  person  of  some  financial  standing. 
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length  of  genuine  bills,  a  device  which  made 
it  possible  for  cashiers  to  check  instantly 
every  note  tendered  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government 
were  spreading  the  warning  in  California, 
this  manner,  Wilkins,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  cleverest  of  all  counterfeiters  in  dodging 
the  authorities,  walked  into  the  trap  in  Santa 
Cruz  that  put  an  abrupt  end  to  his  lucrative 
business. 

The  method  pursued  by  Wilkins  up  to  his 
capture  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  the  way  an 
experienced  coimterfeiter  goes  to  work.  He 
knows  the  precautionary  steps  usually  taken 
by  Government  agents  (of  which  more  later) 
just  as  well  as  the  Secret  Service  men  do 
themselves.  Knowing  them,  he  shuns  those 


men 


Knowing  them,  he  shuns  those 
establishments  in  every  community  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  educated  money 
handler.  He  specializes  on  the  smaller  shops 
in  busy  districts.  Comer  drug-stores  are 
ideal  for  his  purpose.  Usually  there  is  a 
dgar  and  magazine  counter  close  to  the  front 
with  a  separate  cash  register.  Sales  of  small 
amounts  are  the  rule  and  customers  are  nu¬ 
merous.  The  clerk  in  charge  is  not  likely  to 
scutinize  money  tendered,  or  to  scan  the  faces 
of  each  of  the  himdreds  of  daily  buyers.  If 
a  counterfeit  bill  shows  up  when  the  register 
is  checked,  there  is  small  chance  that  the 
passer  will  be  remembered. 

Being  near  the  door,  such  counters  offer  a 
good  chance  to  the  counterfeiter  for  escape. 
If  the  clerk  questions  the  note,  the  passer 
mumbles  something  and  quickly  withdraws. 
Once  outside  he  melts  into  the  crowd.  In 
the  parlance  of  Secret  Service  operatives, 
stores  of  this  type  offer  the  bogus-money  man 
“a  good  getaway.”  Another  popular  place 


A  few  minutes'  inspection  of  genuine  paper  money, 
under  an  enlarging  glass,  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  counterfeits  are  detected.  Spurious  notes 
show  hroken,  wary,  and  irregular  lines  in  place  of 
the  distinct  and  uniform  engraving  of  the  genuine. 
Paper  and  silk  threads  may  he  successfully  imi¬ 
tated.  hut  the  portrait  that  characterizes  each 
denomination  is  usually  engraved  by  a  master 
whose  work  can  seldom  be  accurately  duplicated. 


and  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  do  this 
to  “feel”  the  paper.  It  is  likewise  common 
knowledge  that  the  paper  used  is  a  high-grade 
bond  into  the  body  of  which  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  two  rows  of  silk  thread,  one  near  each 
end.  To  most  persons  the  presence  of  this 
thread  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  note.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  be 
duplicated  rather  easily. 

The  Government  obtains  its  note  paper 
annually  on  a  bid  basis.  Several  paper  mills 
in  the  country  can  turn  out  that  particular 
grade,  although  the  manner  in  which  the  silk 
threads  are  introduced  is  covered  by  patent. 
A  skilled  workman  can.  however,  buy  a  similar 
grade  of  paper,  reduce  it  to  pulp  and  roll  it  into 
new  sheets,  meantime  scattering  silk  threads 
through  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  imitate  the 
Government  paper  very  closely. 

For  that  matter,  many  counterfeit  bills  are 
on  genuine  paper.  The  artful  utterer  of  fic¬ 
titious  notes  is  willing  to  spend  money  to  make 
money.  In  many  instances  he  bleaches  the 
ink  from  a  one-doUar  bill  and  reprints  it  as  a 


ly  be  considered  when  amassed  nr  bag  lots. 
Articles  of  small  price  are  always  selected  in 
ofder  that  the  maximum  amount  of  good  money 
Bay  be  received  in  change. 

Every  one  has  watched  bank  tellers  draw 
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five,  a  ten,  or  a  twenty  dollar  note.  Obviously, 
the  “leel”  test  and  the  scrutiny  for  silk  threads 
will  fail  to  detect  counterfeits  thus  executed. 

It  is  the  engraving  on  a  note  that  proves 
whether  or  hot  it  is  of  Government  issue. 
This  is  the  one  feature  of  our  currency  that  the 
'counterfeiter  has  seldom  been  able  to  imitate 
closely.  The  expertness  of  Uncle  Sam’s  work¬ 
manship  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  fraud. 
Only  a  few  men  skilled  enough  in  the  engraver’s 
art  to  deceive  exp)erienced  money  handlers  have 
ever  turned  their  efforts  toward  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  illicit  bills. 

If  a  genuine  note  is  examined  under  a  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  borders, 
panels  on  which  denominational  numerals  are 
plac^,  and  considerable  other  portions  of  its 
embellishments  consist  of  an  amazingly  intri- 
-cate  network  of  fine  lines  fashioned  into  geo- 
met.dcal  figures  and  designs.  Those  which  are 
made  up  of  curved  lines  are  the  work  of  the 
geometrical  lathe,  a  marvelous  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  that  defies  hand  imitators,  even  when 
aided  by  simple  machiner\'.  Under  the  en¬ 
larging  glass  each  line  shows  sharp-cut  and  dis¬ 
tinct  and  can  be  traced  without  a  break  through 
the  labyrinth  of  criss-crossing  delineations.  Each 
shows  a  constant  width  throughout  its  course. 

Counterfeit  notes  show  broken,  wavy,  irregu¬ 
lar  lines,  due  to  the  inability  of  the  hand  of  the 
engraver,  expiert  though  he  may  be,  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  exactness  of  the  even-cutting  lathe. 

The  geometrical  lathe,  ruling  machine,  and 
other  delicate  devices  used  in  the  Government 
engraving  bureau  would,  of  course,  work  with 
equal  precision  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  counter¬ 
feiter,  but  the  loopholes  here  apparently  left 
open  are  doubly  safeguarded.  In  the  first 
place,  the  cost  of  the  machinery  and  essential 
materials  comes  to  more  than  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  Obviously,  few  persons  with 
that  much  capital  would  seek  an  illegitimate 
and  highly  dangerous  medium  for  turning  a 
profit.  Furthermore,  Government  agents  keep 
»  close  watch  on  buyers  of  such  machinery  and 
are  ready  to  nab  them  the  first  time  a  spurious 
note  can  be  traced  back  in  their  direction. 

Betrayed  by  His  Dog 

The  portraits  and  other  free-hand  decora¬ 
tions  on  the  Government  notes  are  the 
work  of  the  finest  artists  in  the  coimtry.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  men  who  can  turn  out  equally 
fine  engravings.  Different  vignettes  on  the 
same  bSl  are  the  work  of  different  men,  each 
a  master  in  his  line.  The  counterfeiter  thus 
finds  on  every  note  several  types  of  engraving 
and  he  must  be  an  exceptional  artist  to  be  able 
to  duplicate  them  all.  In  general,  it  has  been 
found  that  landscape  scenes  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  imitation  than  some  of  the  other 
types  of  vignettes.  Accordingly,  a  note  never 
bears  landscap)e  alone.  With  it  will  always 


be  found  a  portrait,  historical  scene,  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation,  or  some  other  type  of 
engraving. 

There  are  artists  outside  those  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employ  who  can  perform  the  same  class 
of  work  with  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 
However,  they  are  assured  such  a  large  financial 
return  through  honest  endeavor  that  there  is  no 
motive  for  them  to  turn  criminal.  Further¬ 
more,  their  ranks  are  so  limited  that  when  a 
particularly  well  executed  note  appears  in  cir¬ 
culation,  the  responsibility  can  be  fixed  within 
narrow  limits.  By  watching  the  few  men  who 
might  turn  out  work  of  that  grade,  the  Secret 
Service  operatives  are  never  long  in  locating 
the  guilty  party  or  parties. 

When  the  work  is  that  of  a  foreigner,  the  task 
is  harder.  Some  skilled  engravers  have  come 
into  this  country  and  set  up  counterfeit  plants 
which  baffled  detection  for  a  time.  Such  a 
one  was  Albert  Leon,  who  eluded  the  Govern¬ 
ment  men  for  two  years.  Leon  was  a  Russian 
refugee.  In  his  native  land  he  had  made 
counterfeit  paper  rubles  for  the  Nihilists.  It 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  turn  to  spurious 
money  making  in  the  United  States. 

One  year  the  Pacific  Northwest  began  to 
show  an  alarming  increase  of  counterfeit  ten- 
doUar  notes.  Operatives  searched  high  and 
low  for  the  source,  but  at  first  they  got  no 
results.  Whoever  was  doing  the  counterfeit¬ 
ing  was  an  expert  engraver  and  his  plant  was 
very  cleverly  concealed.  The  bogus  notes 
were  examined  for  some  clue.  They  were 
printed  on  a  high-grade  bond  paper  of  which 
two  sheets  were  pasted  carefully  together  to 
obtain  the  desired  thickness. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  unusual  in 
this,  but  the  silk  threads  on  examination  de¬ 
veloped  a  startling  peculiarity.  Under  the 
microscope  it  could  be  seen  that  they  were  not 
silk  at  aU.  They  were  the  short  reddish  hairs 
of  some  wild  animal,  or  perhaps  a  dog!  “Male- 
mutes,”  said  the  detectives,  at  a  guess.  “Let’s 
start  working  north.  The  fellow  may  have 
been  snowed  in  for  the  winter  and  couldn’t  get 
silk  threads.” 

The  steps  by  which  the  counterfeiters  were 
run  down  are  too  long  to  detail,  but  the  guess 
proved  correct.  They  ran  the  gang  to  earth 
on  Nootka  Island,  an  isolated  piece  of  land  near 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Albert  Leon 
was  the  chief  crook.  Just  as  the  operatives 
had  suspected,  in  purchasing  supplies  before 
the  annual  freeze-up,  Leon  had  forgotten  to  in¬ 
clude  silk  thread.  The  hairS  of  his  dog  be¬ 
trayed  him. 

Engravings  for  Govermnent  notes  are  first 
cut  on  a  plate  of  soft  steel.  This  is  then 
hardened,  after  which  a  cylinder  of  soft  steel  is 
rolled  over  it  under  pressure,  transferring  the 
impression.  This  cylinder  is  in  turn  hardened 
and  acts  as  a  perpetual  master  die.  From  it,  by 
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use  of  what  is  known  as  the  transfer  press,  innu¬ 
merable  plates  for  direct  printing  of  the  notes 
can  be  made.  The  practise  is  to  make  eight 
such  plates  for  the  note  face  and  the  same 
number  for  the  back. 

In  printing,  these  are  arranged  in  two  ver¬ 
tical  rows  of  four  each.  Starting  with  the  up¬ 
per  left-hand  plate  and  running  through  the 
two  rows,  each  plate  is  designated  by  a  letter 
from  A  to  H,  which  letters  are  engraved  upon 
them.  Following  the  letter  is  a  number.  It 
is  thus  possible  by  a  glance  at  the  note  to  teU  in¬ 
stantly  which  plate  printed  it  and  the  records 
will  show  who  the  printer  was  who  handled  it. 

Printers  spread  the  ink  over  the  plates  by 
hand,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  expert 
in  this  operation.  These  workmen  are  paid  by 
the  piece,  some  of  them  making  in  excess  of 
thirty  dollars  a  day.  It  should  be  recorded  to 
their  credit  that  no  instance  of  attempted  dis¬ 
honesty  has  ever  been  reported  from  their  ranks. 

Ignorance  of  our  Ainerican  money  on  the 
part  of  shopkeepers  and  their  employees,  while 
characteristic  of  them,  extends  throughout  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Comparatively  few  people 
can  tell  a  spurious  bank-note  from  one  that  is 
genuine.  All  of  us,  no  matter  how  poorly  lined 
our  pockets  may  be,  are  a  wofully  stupid  and 
blissfully  ignorant  lot  of  money  handlers/  So 
long  as  the  proper  figure  appears  in  the  comer 
we  happen  to  look  at,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Thaiiks  to  eternal  vigilance  by  a  trained 
Federal  corps  of  sleuths,  we  can  be  reasonably 
certain  that  what  money  we  manage  to  entice 
within  our  grasp  is  the  real  article.  The  as¬ 
surance  with  which  almost  every  one  accepts 
coin  or  currency  tendered  by  friend  or  foe  is  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  confidence  which  we  as 
a  nation  repose  in  our  Government  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to 'protect  us  from  fraud.  However,  this 
fiduciary  tendency  does  not  lessen  the  sleepless 
nights  of  the  Secret  Service  men  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  given  no  competition  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  our  media  of  exchange. 

If  a  man  from  Mars  should  drop  in  on  you  and 
put  a  few  questions  about  the  currency  issues 
of  the  country,  could  you  advise  him  in  suffi- 
dent  detail  to  prevent  him  from  going  out  in 
the  street  and  taking  some  stage  money?  As  a 
test  of  your  education  in  money  matters,  stop 
right  here  and  describe  a  five-dollar  note.  Set 
down  on  paper  its  distinguishing  features. 

Now  (fid  you  mention,  to  start  with,  that 
there  are  five  distinct  varieties  of  the  note: 
Federal  Reserve,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Silver 
Certificate,  United  States  Note,  and  National 
Bank  Note?  Did  you  come  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  dimensions?  Did  you  mention  the  seals, 
ind  if  so,  did  you  say  anything  about  the  colors 
of  them?  These  are  a  few  of  the  major  points 
on  which  most  people  would  go  wrong,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  details.* 
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If  some  one  handed  you  a  twenty-dollar  note 
which  bore  the  portrait  of  Jefferscm,  would  you 
instantly  sense  that  it  was  spurious?  If  the 
likeness  of  Lincoln’s  face  appeared  on  a  ten- 
doUar  iwte  in  your  possession  would  you  think 
it  strange?  Would  you  reject  a  five-dollar  note 
which  purported  to  be  a  gold  certificate?  Nine¬ 
ty-nine  out  of  one  hundred  persons  would  get 
caught  on  the  above-mentioned  examples. 
Which  assertion,  translated  into  the  expressive 
language  of  the  Secret  Service  operative,  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  his  favorite  aphorism: 
“They’re  all  dumb,  plain  dumb!” 

For  to  him  money  is  a  manufactured  product, 
a  staple  of  modern  commerce  that  should  be 
inspected  before  acceptance,  just  as  are  shirts, 
dresses,  theater  tickets,  or  limousines.  He 
knows  as  well  as  he  knows  his  alphabet  that 
Lincoln’s  portrait  does  not  appear  on  genuine 
ten-dollar  bills,  nor  Jefferson’s  on  any  issue  ex¬ 
cept  the  two-dollar  denomination.  And  every 
one  who  has  attained  his  majority  should,  he 
thinks,  be  thoroughly  aware  that  gold  certifi¬ 
cates  are  not  issued  in  denominations  less  than 
ten  dollars. 

Watch  Dogs  of  the  Counterfeiters 

IN  VIEW  of  such  general  carelessness  in  our 
handling  of  money  it  might  be  plausible  to 
assume  that  the  counterfeiter’s  fife  is  one  long 
sweet  journey  to  riches.  The  unhappy  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Wilkins  illustrates  one  reason  why 
it  isn’t.  Then  there  enters  another  very  im¬ 
portant  factor.  In  every  community  there  are 
a  few  persons  such  as  bank  tellers  and  cashiers 
in  the  larger  business  establishments  who  not 
only  make  it  their  business  to  scan  all  circula- 
lating  media  tendered  them,  but  who  also  know 
the  differences  between  g(X)d  money  and  bad. 

These  people  are  in  the  money  clearing¬ 
houses.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
probably  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  coin  and 
currency  that  circulates  in  your  section  will  pass 
through  their  hands  in  the  course  of  a  (iay’s 
handling.  By  enlisting  their  aid,  therefore, 
the  Government  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
spurious  money  will  be  speedily  detected. 

If  a  new  counterfeit  note  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  one  section  of  the  country  as  many 
specimens  of  it  as  are  passed  and  detected  are 
gathered  up  by  the  Secret  Service  operatives  in 
that  district.  These  are  then  sent  broadcast 
over  the  nation  to  operatives  in  other  districts. 
Armed  with  these  samples,  the  agents  make  the 
rounds  of  the  banks  and  other  big  money  han- 
(fiers,  show  them  the  specimen  bill  and  warn 
everyone  to  be  on  the  Icxikout  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  counterfeit.  It  thus  happens  that  within  a 
few  days  after  a  fraudulent  note  is  discovered 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  thousands  of  trained, 
alert  persons  in  every  portion  of  the  nation  are 
on  the  watch  for  it. 

[Continued  on  page  178] 
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A  Fiction  Feature  Extraordinary 

The  OLD  or  the  NEW 


This  department  feature  is  designed  to  present  for  contemporary  readers 
two  fiction  stories  of  exceptional  merit  that  have  app>eared  elsewhere  in 
print.  As  a  rule,  one  story  is  either  a  short  masterpiece  of  enduring 
fame  that  has  long  survived  its  author  or  a  tale  published  years  ago  but 
having  a  persistent  appeal  because  it  has  made  an  unforgetable  impression  on 
discriminating  fiction  readers  of  varying  tastes.  Along  with  it  is  presented, 
for  comparison,  a  story  of  similar  character,  either  by  a  living  author  or  one 
who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  our  time. 

The  following  names  of  authors  are  indications  of  the  variety  and  quality  of 
the  stories  published  in  this  department  in  past  months: 


Prosper  M^rimde  Frank  R.  Stockton  Wilkie  Collins 

Edward  Everett  Hale  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Edith  Wharton 

Richard  Harding  Davis  O.  Henry  Joseph  Crnirad 

James  B.^ConnoUy  Stephen  Crane  James  Hopper 

Exlgar  Allan  Poe  H.  G.  Wells  Donn  Byrne 

Owen  Wister  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Ekigene  O’Neill 

Rowland  Thomas  Maarten  Maartens  Katherine  Mansfield 

William  D.  Williams  W.  W.  Jacobs  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 


In  making  selections  from  published  fiction  the  first  requirement  is  story 
inter^t — the  fame  of  the  author  is  secondary.  The  editors  want  to  make  the 
stories  as  representative  as  possible  and  will  gratefully  consider  your  suggestions. 


Two  love  stories  by  famous  American  fiction  writers  are  re¬ 
printed  in  the  following  pages:  The  Love  Letters  of  Smith,  by 
H.  C.  Banner,  and  The  McTavish,  ^by  Gouvemeur  Morris 


The  Authors 


SOME  one’s 
remark 
that  An¬ 
drew  Lang  must 
be  “either  the 
devil  or  a  syn¬ 
dicate’’  would 
have  applied  as 
well  to  Henry 
Cuyler  Bunner, 
who  wrote 
more,  and  more 
diversely  and 
artistically, 
than  seemed 
CTedible  of  one 
man  who,  while  H.  C.  Bunner 

doing  it,  was 

busily  editing  an  important  weekly  magazine. 
That  was  Puck,  which  in  his  time  was  not  just 
a  barber-shop  adjunct;  it  wielded  considerable 
power  as  a  political  satirist.  Its  main  weapons 
were  cartoons,  but  Bunner’s  editorials  were 
famous,  so  pithy  and  clever  and,  without  osten¬ 
tation,  authoritative  and  convincing  that  many 
of  the  “funny  paper’s”  readers  never  missed  one. 

His  literary  fortes  were  the  short  story  and 
light  verse;  he  also  wrote  two  o^  three  novels 
and  a  play.  Much  of  his  relatively  serious 
verse  is  vers  de  socifli,  at  which  few  if  any 
Americans  have  excelled  him.  Of  his  out-and- 
out  humorous  efforts  in  rhyme,  the  gem  is  a 
ballade,  the  plaint  of  a  youth  whose  landlady 
has  him  imprisoned  for  debt,  in  his  room. 
Young  Bunner  is  said  to  have  composed  it  in 
those  very  circumstances,  and  tossed  it  out  to 
passers-by  as  an  appeal  for  succor.  This  is  its 
envoi: 

Boarders,  the  worst  I  have  not  told  to  ye! 

She  had  stolen  my  trousers,  that  I  may  not  flee 
Privily  by  the  window,  hence  these  moans; 
There  is  no  fleeing  in  a  robe  de  nuit — 

Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs.  Jones! 

The  best  of  the  eight  or  nine  collections  of 
Bunner’s  stories  are  “Short  Sixes,”  “More 
Short  Sixes,”  and  “Love  in  Old  Cloathes.” 
He  wrote  a  bookful  of  avowed  adaptations  of 
De  Maupassant,  “Made  in  France.”  In  some 
instances,  critics  have  held,  they  improve  on  the 
originals.  As  a  short  story  writer,  his  prede¬ 
cessor  was  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  O.  Henry. 

He  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1855,  tried 
business  and  then  journalism  as  a  youngster  in 
New  York,  joined  the  Puck  staff  in  1877,  be¬ 
came  editor-in-chief  a  few  years  later,  and 
died,  aged  forty-one,  at  Nutley,  N.  J.,  in  1896. 


GouTcrneur  Morris 


Gouver- 

NEUR 
M  OR¬ 
RIS ,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the 
Revolutionary 
statesman  and 
diplomat,  was 
graduated  from 
Yale  in  1898  at 
the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-two.  He  was 
already  a  wri¬ 
ter,  and  within 
ten  years  was 
contributing  to 
leading  maga¬ 
zines  romantic 
short  stories  in  which  older  men  of  letters 
saw  exceptional  promise,  and  any  one  could 
feel  a  special  charm.  Well  within  fifteen,  his 
was  as  much  of  an  American  name  to  conjure 
with  as  his  friend  Richard  Harding  Davis’s, 
Booth  Tarkington’s,  Jack  London’s,  or  Robert 
W.  Chambers’s,  had  been  at  the  corresponding 
stages  of  their  careers.  He  had  written  aU  or 
most  of  the  stories  'collected  in  “The  Foot¬ 
print,”  “Spread  Eagle”  and  “It;”  a  novelette, 
“The  Voice  in  the  Rice,”  which  in  spite  of  a 
shaky  ending  was  as  original  and  captivating 
as  fantastic,  light  romance  of  its  type  could 
be;  and  a  picaresque  novel,  “Yellow  NIen  and 
Gold,”  in  which  he  emulated  the  Frank  Norris 
of  “Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty,”  and  excelled  him 
on  points  of  art,  if  not  in  strength.  Indeed, 
by  1910,  when  the  older  men  mentioned  seemed 
known  quantities,  the  most  widely  interesting 
question  about  an  American  writing  fiction  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  what  Mr.  Morris  was  going  to 
do  next. 

As  to  popularity,  he  has  been  called  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Davis,  at  this  period.  His  imagina¬ 
tion’s  realm  resembled  Davis’s  in  some  respects, 
but  it  was  subtler  and  more  poetic,  its  inhab¬ 
itants  were  more  sensitive,  its  skies  had  their 
clouds  of  what  those  who  insist  upon  sunshine 
regard  as  morbidness.  “The  McTavish,”  here 
reprinted,  is  a  glimpse  of  it  with  love  on  the 
scene,  on  a  fine  clear  day. 

A  year  or  two  later,  there  began  to  be  signs 
that  Mr.  Morris  was  changing  his  direction. 
He  took  part  in  an  exploitation  of  what  was,  in 
those  days,  daring  “sex  interest.”  He  foUowed 
them  with  serials,  “The  Penalty,”  “The  Seven 
Darlings,”  and,  in  1919,  a  lugubrious  novel, 
“The  Wild  Goose.”  Since  then  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  little.  He  lives  in  California,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  done  some  writing  for  the  films. 
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Introducing  a  simple  device  for  uniting  lonely  hearts 


{Reprinted.  Set  annoHiutment  on  page  lu.) 

the  little  seamstress  had 
climbed  to  her  room  in  the 
HkJLnZs  story  over  the  top  story  of 
great  brick  tenement 
house  in  which  she  lived,  she 
was  quite  tired  out.  If  you 
do  not  imderstand  what  a 
story  over  a  top  story  is,  you  must  remember 
that  there  are  no  limits  to  human  greed,  and 
hardly  any  to  the  height  of  tenement  houses. 
When  the  man  who  owned  that  seven-story 
tenement  foimd  that  he  could  rent  another 
floor,  he  foimd  no  difficulty  in  persuad^  the 
guardians  of  our  building  laws  to  let  him  clap 
another  story  on  the  roof,  like  a  cabin  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship;  and  in  the  southeasterly  of  the 
four  apartments  on  this  floor  the  little  seam¬ 
stress  lived.  You  could  just  see  the  top  of  her 
window  from  the  street — the  huge  comke  that 

CopyrigM,  iSpo.  by  MU*  Lamed  Banner,  and  reprinted  from 
“  Short  Sixes,"  psMUhtd  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


had  capi^  the  original  front,  and  that  served 
as  her  window-sill  now,  quite  hid  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  story  on  top  of  the  top  story. 

The  little  seamstress  was  scarcely  thirty 
years  old,  but  she  was  such  an  old-fashioned 
little  body  in  so  many  of  her  looks  and  ways  that 
I  had  almost  spelled  her  sempstress,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  grandmothers.  She  had  been 
a  comely  body,  too;  and  still  would  have  been, 
if  she  had  not  been  thin  and  pale. 

After  dinner  she  watered  her  flowers.  She 
was  never  too  tired  for  that;  and  the  six  pots 
of  geraniums  that  caught  the  south  sun  on 
the  top  of  the  cornice  ffid  their  best  to  repay 
her.  Then  she  sat  down  in  her  rocking-chair 
by  the  window  and  looked  out.  Her  aerie 
was  high  above  all  the  other  buildings,  and  she 
could  look  across  some  low  roofs  opposite,  and 
see  the  farther  end  of  Tompkins  ^uare,  with 
its  sparse  spring  green  showing  faintly  through 
the  dusk.  The  eternal  roar  of  the  city  floated 
up  to  her  and  vaguely  troubled  her.  She  was 


a  country  girl,  and  although  she  had  lived  for 
ten  years'  in  New  York,  she  had  never  grown 
used  to  that  ceaseless  murmur.  Tonight  she 
felt  the  languor  of  the  new  season  as  well  as 
the  heaviness  of  physical  exhaustion.  She  was 
almost  too  tired  to  go  to  bed. 

She  thought  of  the  hard  day  done  and  the 
hard  day  to  be  begun  after  the  night  spent  on 
the  hard  little  bed.  She  thought  of  the  peaceful 
days  in  the  country,  when  she  taught  school 
in  the  Massachusetts  village  where  she  was 
born.  She  thought  of  a  hundred  small  slights 
that  she  had  to  bear  from  people  better  fed 
than  bred.  She  thought  of  the  sweet  green 
fields  that  she  rarely  saw  nowadays.  She 
thought  of  the  long  journey  forth  and  back 
that  must  begin  and  end  her  morrow’s  work, 
and  she  wondered  if  her  employer  would  think 
to  offer  to  pay  her  fare.  Then  she  pulled  her¬ 
self  together.  She  must  think  of  more  agree¬ 
able  things,  or  she  could  not  sleep.  And  as 
the  only  agreeable  things  she  had  to  think  about 


were  her  flowers,  she  looked  at  the  garden  on 
top  of  the  cornice. 

A  peculiar  gritting  noise  made  her  look  down, 
and  she  saw  a  cylindrical  object  that  glittered 
in  the  twilight,  advancing  in  an  irregular  and 
uncertain  manner  toward  her  flower-pots. 
Looking  closer,  she  saw  that  it  was  a  pewter 
beer-mug,  which  somebody  in  the  next  apart¬ 
ment  was  pushing  with  a  two-foot  rule.  On  top 
of  the  beer-mug  was  a  piece  of  paper,  and  on 
this  paper  was  written,  in  a  sprawling,  half- 
formed  hand: 

porter 

pleas  excuse  the  liberty  And 
drink  it 

The  seamstress  started  up  in  terror,  and  shut 
the  window.  She  remembered  that  there  was 
a  man  in  the  next  apartment.  She  had  seen 
him  on  the  stairs,  on  Sundays.  He  seemed  a 
grave,  decent  person;  but — he  must  be  drunk. 
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She  sat  down  on  her  bed,  all  a-tremble.  Then 
she  reasoned  with  herself.  The  man  was  drunk, 
that  was  alL  He  probably  would  not  annoy 
her  further.  And  if  he  did,  she  had  only  to 
retreat  to  Mrs.  Mulvaney’s  apartment  in  the 
rear,  and  Mr.  Mulvaney,  who  was  a  highly 
respectable  man  and  worked  in  a  boiler-^op, 
would  protect  her.  So,  being  a  poor  woman 
who  had  already  had  occasion  to  excuse — 
and  refuse  —  two  or  three  “liberties”  of  like 
sort,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  bed  like 
a  reasonable  seamstress,  and  she  did.  She  was 
rewarded,  for  when  her  .light  was  out  she  could 
see  in  the  moonlight  that  the  two-foot  rule  ap¬ 
peared  again,  with  one  joint  bent  bade,  hitched 
itself  into  the  mug-handle,  and  ^v-ithdrew  it. 

The  next  day  was  a  hard  one  for  the  little 
seamstress,  and  she  hardly  thought  of  the 
affair  of  the  night  before  untff  the  same  hour 
had  come  around , again  and  she  sat  once  more 
by  her  window.  Then  she  smiled  at  the  re¬ 
membrance.  “Poor  fellow,”  she  said  in  her 
charitable  heart,  “I’ye  no  doubt  he’s  awfully 
ashamed  of  it  ik>w.  Perhaps  he  was  never 
tipsy  before.  Perhaps  he  didn’t  know  there 
was  a  lone  woman  in  here  to  be  frightened.” 

Just  then  she  heard  a  grittmg  sound.  She 
lo^ed  down.  The  pewter  pot  was  in  front  oi 
her,  and  the  two-foot  rule  was  slowly  retiring. 
On  .the  pot  was  a  piece  of  paper  widi  writing: 

porter 

good  for  the  helth 
it  makes  meet 

This  time  the  little  seamstress  shut  her  window 
with  a  bang  of  indignation.  The  color  rose  in 
her  pale  cheeks.  She  thought  that  she  would 
go  down  to  see  the  janitor  at  once.  Then  she 
remembered  the  seven  flights  of  stairs;  and  she 
resolved  to  see  the  janitor  in  the  morning. 
Then  she  went  to  bed  and  saw  the  mug  drawn 
back  just  as  it  had  been  the  night  before. 

The  morning  came,  but,  somehow,  the  seam¬ 
stress  did  not  care  to  complain  to  the  janitor. 
She  hated  to  make  trouble — and  the  janitor 
might  think — and — and — well,  if  the  wretch 
did  it  again  she  would  speak  to  him  herself, 
and  that  woifld  settle  it. 

And  so,  on  the  next  night,  which  was  a  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  little  seamstress  sat  down  by  her 
window,  resolved  to  settle  the  matter.  And  she 
had  not  sat  there  long,  rocking  in  the  creaking 
little  rocking-chair  whuch  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  her  old  home,  when  the  pewter  pot 
hove  in  sight  with  a  piece  of  paper  on 
the  top. 

This  time  the  legend  read: 

Perhaps  you  are  afrade  i  wiU  , 
adress  you 
i  am  not  that  kind 


The  seamstress  did  not  quite  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry.  But  she  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  speech.  She  leaned  out  of  her 
window  and  addressed  the  twilight  heaven. 

“Mr. — Mr. — sir — I — will  you  please  put 
your  head  out  of  the  window  so  that  I  can  speak 
to  you?” 

The  silence  of  the  other  room  was  undis¬ 
turbed.  The  seamstress  drew  back,  blushing. 
But  before  she  could  nerve  herself  for  another 
attack,  a  piece  of  paper  appeared  on  the  end  of 
the  two-foot  rule. 

when  i  Say  a  thing  i 
mene  it 

i  have  Sed  i  would  not 
Adresse  you  and  i 
WiUnot 

What  was  the  little  seamstress  to  do?  She 
stood  by  the  window  and  thought  hard  about  it. 
Should  she  complain  to  the  janitor?  But  the 
creature  was  perfectly  respectful.  No  doubt 
he  meant  to  be  kind.  He  certainly  was  kind, 
to  waste  these  pots  of  porter  on  her.  She  re¬ 
membered  the  last  time — and  the  first — that 
she  had  drunk  porter.  It  was  at  home,  when 
she  was  a  young  girl,  after  she  had  had  the 
diphtheria.  She  remembered  how  good  it  was, 
and  how  it  had  given  her  back  her  strength. 
And  without  one  thought  of  what  she  was  doing, 
she  lifted  the  pot  of  porter  and  took  one  little 
reminiscent  sip — two  little  reminiscent  sips— 
and  became  aware  of  her  utter  fall  and  defeat. 
She  blushed  now  as  she  had  never  blushed  be¬ 
fore,  put  the  pot  down,  closed  the  window,  and 
fled  to  her  bed  like  a  deer  to  the  woods. 

And  when  the  porter  arrived  the  next  night, 
bearing  the  simple  appeal: 

Don't  be  afrade  of  it 
drifik  it  all 

the  little  seamstress  arose  and  grasped  the  pot 
firmly  by  the  handle,  and  poured  its  contents 
over  the  earth  around  her  largest  geranium. 
She  poured  the  contents  out  to  the  last  drop, 
and  then  she  dropped  the  pot,  and  ran  back  and 
sat  on  her  bed  and  cried,  with  her  face  hid  in 
her  hands. 

“Now,”  she  said  to  herself,  “you’ve  done  it! 
And  you’re  just  as  nasty  and  hard-hearted  and 
suspicious  and  mean  as — as  pusley!” 

And  she  wept  to  think  of  her  hardness  of 
heart.  “He  will  never  give  me  a  chance  to  say 
I  am  sorry,”  she  thought.  And,  really,  she  might 
have  spoken  kindly  to  the  poor  man,  and  told 
him  that  she  was  much  obliged  to  him,  but 
that  he  mustn’t  ask  her  to  drink  porter  with 
him. 

“But  it’s  all  over  and  done  now,”  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  sat  at  her  window  on  Saturday 
night.  And  then  she  looked  at  the  comice, 
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and  saw  the  faithful  little  pewter  pot  traveling 
slowly  toward  her. 

She  was  conquered.  This  act  of  Christian 
forbearance  was  too  much  for  her  kindly  spirit. 
She  read  the  inscription  on  the  paper; 

porter  is  good  for  Flours 
but  better  for  Pokes 

and  she  lifted  the  pot  to  her  lips,  which  were 
not  half  so  red  as  her  cheeks,  and  took  a  good, 
hearty,  grateful  draught. 

She  sipped  in  thoughtful  silence  after  this 
first  plunge,  and  presently  she  was  surprised  to 
find  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  full  view. 

On  the  table  at  her  side  a  few  pearl  buttons 
were  screwed  up  in  a  bit  of  white  paper.  She 
untwisted  the  paper  and  smoothed  it  out,  and 
wrote  in  a  tremulous  hand — she  could  write 
a  very  neat  hand — 

Thanks. 

Ihis  she  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  in  a 
moment  the  bent  two-foot  rule  appeared  and 
drew  the  mail-carriage  home.  Then  she  sat 
still,  enjoying  the  warm  glow  of  the  porter, 
which  seemed  to  have  permeated  her  entire 
being  with  a  heat  that  was  not  at  all  like  the 
unpleasant  and  oppressive  heat  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  the 
sprmg  damp.  A  gritting  ^on  the  tin  aroused 
her.  A  piece  of  paper  lay  under  her  eyes. 

fine  groing  weather 

Smith 

Now  it  is  unlikely  that  in  the  whole  round 
and  range  of  conversational  commonplaces 
there  was  one  other  greeting  that  could  have 
induced  the  seamstress  to  continufc  the  exchange 
of  communications.  But  this  simple  and 
homely  phrase  touched  her  country  heart. 
What  did  groing  weather  matter  to  the  toilers 
in  this  waste  of  brick  and  mortar?  This 
stranger  must  be.  like  herself,  a  country-bred 
soul,  longing  for  the  pew  green  and  the  upturned 
brown  mold  of  the  country  fields.  She  took 
up  the  paper,  and  wrote  under  the  first  message; 
• 

Fine 

But  that  seemed  curt:  for  she  added:  for 
»bat?  She  did  not  know.  At  last  in  despera¬ 
tion  she  put  down  potatoes.  The  piece  of  paper 
was  withdrawn  and  came  back  with: 

Too  mist  for  potatos. 

And  when  the  little  seamstress  had  read  this, 
and  grasped  the  fact  that  m-i-s-t  represented 
the  writer’s  pronunciation  of.  “moist,"  she 
laughed  softly  to  herself.  A  man  whose  mind. 


at  such  a  time,  was  seriously  bent  upon  po¬ 
tatoes  was  not  a  man  to  be  feared.  She  found 
a  half-sheet  of  note-paper,  and  wrote: 

/  lived  in  a  small  village  before  I  came  to  New 
York,  but  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  much  about 
farming.  Are  you  a  farmer? 

The  answer  came: 

have  ben  most  Every  thing 
farmed  a  Spel  in  Maine 

Smith. 

As  she  read  this,  the  seamstress  heard  a 
church  clock  strike  nine. 

“Bless  me,  is  it  so  late?”  she  cried,  and  she 
hurriedly  penciled  Good  Night,  thrust  the  paper 
out  and  closed  the  window.  But  a  few  minutes 
later,  passing  by,  she  saw  yet  another  bit  of 
pap)er  on  the  cornice,  fluttering  in  the  evening 
breeze.  It  said  only  good  nite,  and  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation-  the  little  seamstress  took 
it  in  and  gave  it  shelter. 

After  this  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

-  Every  evening  the  pot  appeared,  and  while 
the  seamstress  drank  from  it  at  her  window, 
Mr.  Smith  drank  from  its  twin  at  his;  and  notes 
were  exchanged  as  rapidly  as  Mr.  Smith’s 
early  education  permitted.  They  told  each 
other  their  histories,  and  Mr.  Smith’s  was  one 
of  travel  and  variety,  which  he  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  quite  a  matter  of  course.  He  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sea,  he  had  farmed,  he  had  been  a 
logger  and  a  hunter  in  the  Maine  woods.  Now 
he  was  foreman  of  an  East  River  lumber  yard, 
and  he  was  prospering.  In  a  year  or  two  he 
would  have  enough  laid  by  to  go  home  to 
Bucksport  and  buy  a  share  in  a  ship-building 
business.  All  this  dribbled  out  in  the  course  of 
a  jerky  but  variegated  correspondence,  in  which 
autobiographic  details  were  mixed  with  re¬ 
flections,  moral  and  philosophical. 

A  few  samples  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  style: 

i  wjs  one  trip  to  van  demens 
land 

To  which  the  seamstress  replied: 

It  must  have  been  very  interesting 

But  Mr.  Smith  disposed  of  this  subject  very 
briefly: 

it  wornt 

Further  he  vouchsafed: 


i  seen  a  Chinese  cook  in 
hong  kong  could  cook  flapjacks 
like  your  Mother 
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a  mishnery  that  sells  Rum 
is  the  menest  of  Cods  crechers 

a  bulfite  is  not  what  it  is 
cract  up  to  Be 

^  the  dagos  are  wussen  the 
brutes 

i  am  6  1^/4 

but  my  Father  was  6  foot  4 

The  seamstress  had  taught  school  one  winter, 
and  she  could  not  refrain  from  making  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reform  Mr.  Smith’s  orthography. 
One  evening,  in  answer  to  this  communication: 

-  i  kind  a  Bare  in  Maine  600 
lbs  waight 

she  wrote: 

Isn't  it  generally  spelled  Bear? 

But  she  gave  up  the  attempt  when  he  re¬ 
sponded: 

a  bare  is  a  mene  animle  any 

way  you  spel  him 

The  spring  wore  on,  and  the  summer  came, 
and  still  the  evening  drink  and  the  evening 
correspondence  brightened  the  close  of  each 
day  for  the  little  seamstress.  And  the  draught 
of  porter  put  her  to  sleep  each  night,  giving  her 
a  calmer  rest  than  she  had  ever  known  during 
her  stay  in  the  noisy  city;  and  it  b^n,  more¬ 
over,  to  make  a  little  '‘meet"  for  her.  And  then 
the  thought  that  she  w’as  going  to  have  an  hour 
of  pleasant  companionship  somehow  gave  her 
courage  to  cook  and  eat  her  little  dinner,  how¬ 
ever  tired  she  was.  The  seamstress’s  cheeks 
began  to  blossom  with  the  June  roses. 

And  all  this  time  Mr.  Smith  kept  his  vow 
of  silence  unbroken,  though  the  seamstress 
sometimes  tanpted  him  with  little  ejaculations 
and  exclamations  to  which  he  might  have  re¬ 
sponded.  He  was  silent  and  invisible.  Only 
the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  and  the  clink  of  his 
mug  as  he  set  it  down  on  the  comice,  told  her 
that  a  living,  material  Smith  was  her  friendly 
correspondent. 

ONCE  she  spoke  to  him.  She  was  coming 
home  one  summer  evening,  and  a  gang  of 
corner  loafers  stopped  her  and  demanded 
money  to  buy  beer,  as  is  their  custom.  Before 
she  bad  time  to  be  frightened,  Mr.  Smith 
appeared — whence,  she  knew  not — scattered 
the  gang  like  chaff,  and,  collaring  two  of  the 
human  hyenas,  kicked  them,  wi^  deliberate, 
ponderous,  alternate  kicks,  until  they  writhed 
in  ineffable  agony. 


When  he  let  them  crawl  away,  she  turned  to 
him  and  thanked  him  warmly,  looking  very 
pretty  now,  with  the  color  in  her  cheeks.  But 
Mr.  "Smith  answered  no  word.  He  stared  over 
her  head,  grew  red  in  the  face,  fidgeted  ner¬ 
vously,  but  held  his  peace  until  his  eyes  fell 
on  a  rotund  Teuton,  passing  by. 

“Say,  Dutchy!’’  he  roared. 

The  German  stood  aghast. 

“I -ain’t  got  nothing  to  write  with!”  thun¬ 
dered  Mr.  Smith,  looking  him  in  the  eye.  And 
then  the  man  of  his  word  passed  on  his  way. 

And  so  the  summer  went  on,  and  the  two 
correspondents  chatted  silently  from  window 
to  window,  hid  from  sight  of  all  the  world  be¬ 
low  by  the  friendly  comice. 

But  he  surprised  the  little  seamstress  very 
much  one  cool  September  evening,  when  he 
shoved  this  letter  along  the  cornice: 

Respected  and  Honored  Madam: 

Having  long  and  vainly  sought  an  oppiortunity 
to  convey  to  you  the  expression  of  my  sentiments, 
I  now  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  epistolary 
communication  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that 
the  Emotions,  which  you  have  raised  in  my  breast, 
are  those  which  should  ptoint  to  Cunnubial  Love  and 
Affection  rather  than  to  simple  Friendship.  In 
short.  Madam,  I  have  the  Honor  to  approach  you 
with  a  Proposal,  the  acceptance  of  which  will  fill 
me  with  ecstatic  Gratitude,  and  enable  me  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  those  Protecting  Cares,  which  the 
Matrimonial  Bond  makes  at  once  the  Duty  and 
the  Privilege  of  him,  who  would,  at  no  distant  date, 
lead  to  the  Hymeneal  Altar  one  whose  charms  and 
virtues  should  .suffice  to  kindle  its  Flames,  without 
extraneous  Aid 

I  remain.  Dear  Madam, 

Yoiu-  Humble  Servant  and  ^ 

Ardent  Adorer,  J.  Smith. 

The  little  seamstress  gazed  at  this  letter  a 
long  time.  Perhaps  she  was  wondering  in 
what  Ready  Letter- Writer  of  the  last  century 
Mr.  Smith  had  found  his  form.  Perhaps  she 
was  amazed  at  the  results  of  his  first  attempt 
at  punctuation.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  for  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  a  smile  on  her  small  mouth. 

But  it  must  have  been  a  long  time,  and  Mr. 
Smith  must  have  grown  nervous,  for  presently 
another  communication  came  along  the  line 
where  the  tcq)  of  the  comice  was  worn  smooth. 
It  read: 

If  not  understood  will  you 
mary  me 

The  little  seamstress  seized  a  piece  of  paper  and 
wrote: 

If  I  say  Yes,  will  you  speak  to  me? 

Then  she  rose  and  passed  it  out  to  him,  lean¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window,  and  their  faces  met. 
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Set  anttouHcemeni  on  page  i2a.) 

IV  THE  look  of  her  she  might 
[  have  been  a  queen,  or  a  prin¬ 
cess,  or  at  the  very  least  a 
!  duchess.  But  she  was  no  one 
1  of  these.  She  was  only  a 
I  commoner  —  a  plain  Miss, 
•  though  very  far  from  plain. 
Which  is  extraordinary  when  you  consider  that 
the  blood  of  the  Bruce  flow^  with  exceeding 
liveliness  in  her  veins,  together  with  the  blood 
of  many  another  valiant  Scot — Randolph, 
Campbell — ^who  bled  with  Bruce  or  for  him. 

With  the  fact  that  she  was  not  at  the  very 
least  a  duchess,  most  of  her  temporal  troubles 
came  to  an  abrupt  end.  When  she  tired  of  her 
castle  at  Beem-Tay  she  could  hop  into  her  mo¬ 
torcar  and  fly  down  the  Great  North  Road  to 
her  castle  at  Brig  O’Dread.  This  was  a  fifty- 
mile  run,  and  from  any  part  of  the  road  she 
could  see  land  that  bdonged  to  her — forest. 
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farm,  and  moor.  If  the  air  at  Beem-Tay  was 
too  formal,  or  the  keep  at  Brig  O’Dread  too 
gloomy,  she  could  put  up  at  any  of  her  half-dozen 
shooting  lodges,  built  in  wild,  inaccessible*  wild- 
fowly  places,  and  shake  the  dust  of  the  world 
from  her  feet  and  tread,  just  under  heaven, 
upon  the  heather. 

But  mixed  up  with  all  this  fine  estate  was  one 
other  temporal  trouble.  For,  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  keeping  the  castles  on  a  good 
footing,  and  the  shooting  lodges  clean  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  automobile  full  of  petrol,  and 
the  horses  full  of  oats,  and  the  lawns  empty  of 
weeds,  and  the  glass-houses  full  of  fruit,  she  had 
no  money  whatsoever.  She  could  not  sell  any 
of  her  land  because  it  was  entailed — that  is,  it 
really  belonged  to  somebody  who  didn’t  exist; 
she  couldn’t  sell  her  diamonds,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son;  and  she  could  not  rent  any  of  her  shoot¬ 
ings,  because  her  ancestors  had  not  done  so.  I 
honestly  believe  that  a  sixpence  of  real  money 
looked  big  to  her. 


the  brig  itself,  the  river  nishing  under  it,  and 
the  clean,  flowery  town  upwn  both  banks. 
From  most  of  her  houses  she  could  see  nothing 
but  her  own  possessions,  but  from  Brig  O’Dread 
Castle,  standing,  as  it  did,  in  one  comer  of  her 
estates,  she  a^d  see  past  her  entrance  gate, 
with  its  flowery  embattled  lodge,  a  little  into 
the  outside  world.  There  were  tourists  whirl¬ 
ing  by  in  autcunobiles  akmg  the  Great  North 
Road,  or  parties  of  Scotch  Gipsies,  with  their 
dark  faces  and  earrings,  with  their  wagons  and 
folded  tents,  passing  from  one  good  poaching 
nei^borhood  to  the  next.  Sometimes  it 
amused  her  to  see  tourists  turned  from  hn 
gates  by  the  proud  porter  who  lived  in  the  lodge; 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  when  an  automo¬ 
bile  stoi^)ed  in  front  of  the  gate  and  the  chauf- 
feiur  hopped  out  and  rang  the  bell,  she  was  pn- 
pared  to  be  mildly  amu^  once  more  in  the 
same  way. 

The  proud  porter  emerged  like  a  conqxiering 
hero  from  the  lodge,  the  plaited  kilt  of  the 


Her  first  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Lady  (rf  the  Lake — Ellen.  Her  last  name  was 
McTavish — if  she  had  been  a  man  she  would 
bve  bem  The  McTavish  (and  many  people  did 
call  her  that)  and  her  middle  names  were  like 
the  sands  of  the  sea  in  number,  and  soimded 
like  bugles  blowing  a  charge — Campbell  and 
Cameron,  Dundee  and  Douglas.  She  had  a 
family  tartan — heather  brown,  with  Lincoln 
green  tit-tat-toe  criss-crosses — and  she  had 
learned  how  to  walk  from  a  thousand  years  of 
strong-walking  ancestors.  She  had  her  eyes 
from  the  deepest  part  of  a  deep  moorland  lo^, 
her  che^  from  the  briar  rose,  some  of  the  notes 
of  her  voice  from  the  upland  plover,  and  some 
from  the  lark.  And  her  laugh  was  like  an  echo 
of  the  sounrds  that  the  River  Tay  makes  when 
it  goes  among  the  shallows. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  all  by  herself  in  the 
Seventh  Drawing  Room  (forty  feet  by  twenty- 
four)  of  Brig  O’Dread  Castle,  looking  from  a 
feurteen-foot-deep  window  embrasure,  upon 


feet,  as  becomes  a  housekeeper,  and  bobbed  a 
courtesy. 

The  stranger  McTavish  was  no  more  than 
thirty.  He  had  brown  eyes,  and  wore  upon  his 
face  a  steady,  enigmatic  smile. 

“Good  morning,”  said  the  American  McTav¬ 
ish.  “It  is  very  kind  of  Miss  McTavish  to  let 
me  go  into  her  chapel.  Are  you  the  house¬ 
keeper?” 

“I  am,”  said  The  McTavish.  “Mrs.  Nevis 
is  my  name.”  < 

“What  a  pity!”  murmured  the  gentleman. 

“This  way,  sir,”  said  The  McTavish. 

She  stepped  into  the  open  and,  jangling  her 
keys  occasionally,  led  him  along  an  almost  in¬ 
terminable  path  of  green  turf  bordered  by  lark¬ 
spur  and  flowering  sage,  which  ended  at  last 
at  a  somewhat  battered  lead  statue  of  Atlas, 
crowning  a  pudding-shajjed  mound  of  turf. 

“W'hen  the  dead  Currie  sacked  Brig  O’Dread 
Castle,”  said  The  McTavish,  “he  dug  a  pit 
here  and  flung  the  dead  into  it.  There  will  be 
McTavishes  among  them.” 

“There  are  no  inscriptions,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

“Those  are  in  the  chapel,”  said  The  McTav¬ 
ish.  “This  way.”  And  she  swung  into  another 
turf  walk,  long,  wide,  springy,  and  bordered  by 
birches. 

“Tell  me,”  said  the  American,  “is  it  true  that 
Miss  McTavish  is  down  on  strangers?” 

She  looked  at  him  over  her  shoulder.  He 
still  wore  his  enigmatic  smile. 

“I  don’t  know  what  got  into  her,”  she  said, 
“to  let  you  in.”  She  halted  in  her  tracks  and, 
looking  cautiously  this  way  and  that,  like  a 
conspirator  in  a  play:  “She’s  a  hard  woman  to 
deal  with,”  she  said,  “between  you  and  me.” 

“I’ve  heard  something  of  the  kind,”  said  the 
American.  “Indeed,  I  a^ed  the  porter.  I 
said,  ‘What  manner  of  woman  is  Miss  McTav¬ 
ish?’  and  he  said,  in  a  kind  of  whisper,  ‘The  Mc¬ 
Tavish,  sir,  is  a  roaring,  ranting,  stingy,  bonny 
female.’  ” 

“He  said  that,  did  he?”  asked  the  pseudo  Mrs. 
Nevis,  tightening  her  lips  and  jangling  her  keys. 

“But  I  didn’t  believe  him,”  said  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  “I  wouldn’t  believe  w^t  he  said  of  any 
cousin  of  mine.” 

“Is  The  McTavish  your  cousin?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  he,  “but  just  which  one  I 
don’t  know.  That’s  what  I  have  come  to  find 
out.  I  have  an  idea — I  and  my  lawyers  have— 
that  if  The  McTavish  died  without  a  direct 
heir,  I  should  be  The  McTavish ;  that  is,  that  this 
nice  castle,  and  Red  Curries  Mound,  and  all 
and  all,  would  be  mine.  I  could  come  every 
August  for  the  shooting.  It  would  be  very 
nice.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  very  nice  for  The  McTavish 
to  die  before  you,”  said  Mrs.  Nevis.  “She’s 
only  twenty-two.” 

“Great  Heavens!”  said  the  American. 
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McTavish  tartan  swinging  against  his  great 
thighs,  his  knees  bare  and  glowing  in  the  sun, 
and  the  jaunty  Highland  bonnet  low  up)on  the 
side  of  his  head.  He  approached  the  gate  and 
began  to  parley,  but  not  with  the  chauffeur;  a 
more  important  person  (if  possible)  had  de¬ 
scended  from  the  car — a  person  of  unguessable 
age,  owing  to  automobile  goggles,  dressed  in  a 
London-made  shooting  suit  of  tweed,  and  a  cap 
to  match.  The  parley  ended,  the  stranger  ap¬ 
peared  to  place  something  in  the  proud  porter’s 
hand;  and  the  latter  swung  upon  his  heel  and 
strode  up  the  driveway  to  the  castle.  Mean¬ 
while  the  stranger  remained  without  the  gate. 


PRESENTLY  word  came  to  The  McTavish 
in  the  Seventh  Drawing  Room,  that  an 
American  gentleman  named  McTavish,  who 
had  come  all  the  way  from  America  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  desired  to  read  the  inscriptions  upon  the 
McTavish  tombstones  in  the  chapel  of  Brig 
O’Dread  Castle.  The  porter,  who  brought  this 
word  himself,  being  a  privileged  character, 
looked  very  wistful  when  he  had  delivered  it — 
as  much  as  to  say  that  the  frightful  itching  of 
his  palm  had  not  been  as  yet  wholly  assuaged. 
The  McTavish  smiled. 

“Bring  the  gentleman  to  the  Great  Tower 
door,  McDougall,”  she  said,  “and — I  will  show 
him  about  myself.” 

The  proud  porter’s  face  fell.  His  snow-white 
mustackios  took  on  a  fuller  droop. 

“McDougall,”  said  The  McTavish — and  this 
time  she  laughed  aloud — “if  the  gentleman  from 
America  crosses  my  hand  with  silver,  it  shall  be 
yours.” 

“More  like” — and  McDougall  became  gloom¬ 
ier  still — “more  like  he  will  cross  it  with  gold.” 
(Only  he  said  this  in  a  kind  of  dialect  that  was 
delightful  to  hear,  difficult  to  understand,  and 
would  be  insulting  to  the  reader  to  reproduce  in 
print.) 

“If  it’s  gold,”  said  The  McTavish  sharply, 
“I’ll  not  part  wi’  it,  McDougall,  and  you  may 
lay  to  that.” 

You  might  have  thought  that  McDougall 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  British  Hole  of  Cal¬ 
cutta — so  sad  he  looked,  and  so  hurt,  so  softly 
he  left  the  room,  so  loudly  he  closed  the  door. 

The  McTavish  burst  into  laughter,  and  prom¬ 
ised  herself,  not  without  some  compunction,  to 
hand  over  the  gold  to  McDougall,  should  any 
materialize.  Next  she  flew  to  her  dressing- 
room  and  made  herself  look  as  much  like  a  gen¬ 
tle  woman’s  housekeeper  as  she  could  in  the  few 
minutes  at  her  disposal.  Then  she  danced 
through  a  long,  dark  passageway,  and  whisked 
down  a  narrow  winding  stair,  and  stood  at  last 
in  the  door  of  the  Great  Tower  in  the  sunlight. 
And  when  she  heard  the  stranger’s  feet  upon 
the  gravel,  she  composed  her  face;  and  when  he 
appeared  round  the  comer  of  a  clipped  yew,  she 
rattled  the  keys  at  her  belt,  and  bustled  on  her 
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“Between  you,  you  made  me  think  die  was  a 
horrid  old  woman!” 

“Horrid,”  said  Mrs.  Nevis,  “very.  But  not 
old.” 

She  led  away  abruptly  to  a  turf  niche  which 
ended  the  bri^  wall  and  from  which  ^rang, 
in  turn,  a  walk  of  larch,  a  walk  of  Lebanon 
cedars,  and  one  of  iflountain  ash.  At  the  end 
of  the  cedar  walk,  far  off,  could  be  seen  the 
squat  gray  tower  of  the  chapel,  heavy  with  ivy. 
McTavish  caught  up  with  Mrs.  Nevis  and 
walked  at  her  side.  Their  feet  made  no  sound 
upon  the  pleasant,  springy  turf.  Only  the 
bunch  of  keys  sounded  occasionally. 

“How,”  said  McTavidi,  not  without  insinu¬ 
ation,  “could  one  get  to  know  one’s  cousin?” 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Nevis,  “if  you  are  troubled 
with  spare  cash  and  stay  in  the  neighborhood 
long  enough,  she’ll  manage  that.  She  has  little 
enough  to  spiend,  poor  woman.  Why,  sir,  when 
she  told  me  to  show  you  the  chapel,  she  said, 
‘Catherine,’  she  said,  ‘there’s  one  Carnegie 
come  out  of  the  States — see  if  yon  McTavish  is 
not  another.’  ” 

“She  said  that?” 

“She  did  so.” 

“And  how  did  you  propose  to  go  to  work  to 
find  out,  Mrs.  Nevis?” 

“0h,’‘  said  she,  “I’ve  hinted  broadly  at  the 
nei^’s  that’s  required  at  headquarters.  I  can  do 
no  more.” 

McTavish  reflected.  “Tell  her,”  he  said 
presently,  “when  you  see  her,  that  I’m  not  Car¬ 
negie,  nor  near  it.  But  tell  her  that,  as  we 
Americans  say,  ‘I’ve  enough  for  two.’  ” 

‘‘Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Nevis,  “that  would  mean 
too  much  or  too  little  to  a  Scot.” 

“Call  it  then,”  said  McTavish,  “several  mil¬ 
lion  pounds.” 

‘•^veral,”  Mrs.  Nevis  reflected. 

“Say — three,”  said  McTavish.  v 
Mrs.  Nevis  sighed.  “And  where  did  you 
gather  it  all?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  from  my  father,”  said  McTavish. 
“And  it  was  given  to  him  by  the  government.” 
“WTiy?”  she  asked. 

“Not  why,”  said  he,  “so  much  as  how.  You 
see,  our  government  is  passionately  fond  of  cer¬ 
tain  people  and  makes  them  very  rich.  But 
it’s  perfectly  fair,  because  at  the  same  time  it 
makes  other  p)eople,  of  whom  it  is  not  fond, 
desperately  poor.  We  call  it  protection,”  he 
said.  “For  instance,  my  government  lets  a 
man  buy  a  Shetland  wool  sweater  in  Scotland 
ior  two  dollars,  and  lets  him  sell  it  on  Broadway 
for  twenty  dollars.  The  process  makes  that 
man  rich  in  time,  but  it’s  perfectly  fair,  because 
it  makes  the  man  who  has  to  buy  the  sweater 
poor.” 

“But  the  fool  doesn’t  have  to  buy  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Nevis. 

“Oh,  yes  he  does,”  said  McTavish.  “In 
America — if  he  likes  the  look  of  it  and  the  feel 


of  it — he  has  to  buy.  It’s  the  climate,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“Did  your  father  make  his  money  in  Shetland 
sweaters?”  she  asked. 

“Nothing  so  nice,”  said  McTavish;  “rails.” 

A  covey  of  birds  rose  in  the  woods  at  their 
right  with  a  loud  whir  of  wings. 

“Whew!”  exclaimed  McTavish. 

“Baby  pheasants,”  explained  Mrs.  Nevis. 
“They  shoot  three  thousand  at  Brig  O’Dread 
in  the  season.” 

After  certain  difficulties,  during  which 
^  their  hands  toudied,  the  greatest  key  in 
Mrs.  Nevis’s  bunch  was  made  to  open  the  chapel 
door,  and  they"  went  in. 

The  place  had  ik>  roof;  the  flagged  floor  had 
disappeared,  and  it  had  been  replaced  by  vel¬ 
vety  turf,  level  between  the  graves  and  head¬ 
stones.  Supporting  columns  reared  themselves 
here  and  there,  supporting  nothing.  A  stxirdy 
thorn  tree  grew  against  the  left-hand  wall;  but 
the  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  ruin,  and  ^>ar- 
rows  twittered  pleasantly  anoong  the  ingrowths 
of  ivy. 

“Will  you  wish  to  read  all  the  inscriptions,” 
asked  Mrs.  Nevis,  doubtfully,  for  there  were 
hundreds  of  tombstones  crowding  the  turf,  or 
pegged  to  the  walls. 

“No,  no,”  said  McTavish.  “I  see  what  I 
came  to  see — already.” 

For  the  flrst  time  the  enigmatic  smile  left  his 
face,  and  she  watched  him  with  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
cited  interest,  as  he  crossed  the  narrow  houses  of 
the  dead,  and  halted  before  a  small  tablet  of 
white  marble.  She  followed  him,  more  slowly, 
and  stood  presently  at  hb  side,  as  he  read  aloud: 

“sacred  to  the  ueuory  oe  colland 
MC  tavish,  who  disappeared,  aged  nVE  years, 
JUNE  15th,  1801.” 

Immediately  below  the  inscription  a  bar  of 
music  was  engraved  in  the  marble.  “I  can’t 
read  that,”  said  McTavish. 

Mrs.  Nevis  hiunmed  a  pathetic  air  very 
sweetly,  almost  under  her  breath.  He  listened 
until  she  hadffnished  and  then:  “What  time  is 
that?”  he  asked,  excitedly. 

“  ‘Wandering  Willie,’  ’’  she  answered. 

“Of  course,”  said  he,  “it  would  be  that.” 
“Was  this  the  stone  you  came  to  see?”  she 
asked  presently. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “Colland  McTavish,  who 
disappeared,  was  my  great-grandfather.  The 
old  gentleman — I  never  saw  him  myself — used 
to  say  that  he  remembered  a  long,  long  drive¬ 
way,  and  a  great  iron  gate,  and  riding  for  ever 
and  ever  in  a  wagon  with  a  tent  over  it,  and 
sleeping  at  night  on  the  bare  hills  or  in  forests 
beside  streams.  And  that  was  all  he  remem¬ 
bered,  except  being  on  a  ship  on  the  sea  for 
years  and  years.  But  he  had  this — ” 

McTavish  extracted  from  a  pocket  into  whicly 
it  had  been  buttoned  for  safety  what  ao^" 
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at  first  sight,  to  be  a  linen  handkerchief  yellow 
with  age.  But,  on  unfolding,  it  proved  to  be  a 
child’s  shirt,  cracked  and  broken  in  places,  and 
lacking  all  but  one  of  its  bone  buttons.  Em¬ 
broidered  on  the  tiny  shirt  tail,  in  faint  and 
faded  blue,  was  the  name  CoUand  McTavish. 

“He  always  thought,’’  said  McTavish,  “that 
the  Gipsies  stole  him.  It  looks  as  if  they  had, 
doesn’t  it?  And,  just  think,  he  used  to  live  in 
this  beautiful  place,  and  play  in  it,  and  belong 
to  it!  Wasn’t  it  curious,  my  seeing  that  tablet 
the  first  thing  when  we  came  in?  It  looked  as 
big  as  a  house  and  seemed  to  beckon  me.’’ 

“It  looks  more  like  the  ghost  of  a  little  child,” 
said  Mrs.  Nevis  quietly.  “Perhaps  that  is  why 
it  drew  you  so.” 

“Why,”  said  he,  “has  this  chapel  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  to  pieces?” 

“Because,”  said  Mrs.  Nevis,  “there’s  never 
been  the  money  to  mend  it.” 

“I  wonder,”  he  mused,  “if  The  McTavish 
would  let  me  do  it?  After  all,  I’m  not  an  utter 
stranger;  I’m  a  distant  cousin — after  all.” 

“Not  so  distant,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Nevis,  “as 
may  appear,  if  what  you  say  is  true.  CoUand 
McTavish,  your  great-grandfather,  and  The 
McTavish’s  great-grandfather  were  brothers — 
and  the  poor  bereft  mother  that  put  up  this 
tablet  was  your  great-great-grandmother  and 
hers.” 

“Surely  then,”  said  he,  “The  McTavish 
would  let  me  put  a  roof  on  the  chapel.  I’d  like 
to,”  he  said,  and  the  red  came  strongly  into  his 
cheeks.  “I’U  ask  her.  Surely  she  wouldn’t  re¬ 
fuse  to  see  me  on  such  a  matter.” 

“You  can  never  teU,”  Mrs.  Nevis  said. 
“She’s  a  woman  that  won’t  bear  forcing.” 

He  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time  in  some 
minutes.  “W'hy,”  said  he,  “you’re  iU;  you’re 
white  as  a  sheet.” 

“It’s  the  long  walk  uphiU.  It  takes  me  in  the 
heart,  somehow.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  McTavish  simply.  “I’m 
mighty  sorry.  It’s  aU  my  fault.” 

“Why,  so  it  is,”,  said  she,  with  the  flicker  of  a 
smile. 

“You  must  take  my  arm,  going  back.  I  am 
sorry.” 

When  they  had  left  the  chapel  and  locked  the 
door,  she  took  his  arm  without  any  further  in¬ 
vitation. 

“I  wiU,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  she  said.  “I  am 
shaken,  and  that’s  the  truth.  .  .  .  But  what,” 
and  again,  the  smile  flickered,  “what  would  The 
McTavish  say  if  she  saw  us — her  cousin  and  her 
housekeeper — dawdling  along  arm  in  arm?” 

McTavish  laughed.  “I  don’t  mind,  if  you 
don’t.” 

They  returned  slowly  by  the  long  turf  walk  to 
the  statue  of  Atlas. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “how  should  I  go  about  get- 
apw  an  interview  with  The  McTavish.” 
rattlea’l.”  said  Mrs.  Nevis,  “it  will  not  be  for 


today.  She  is  leaving  within  the  hour  for 
Beem-Tay  in  her  motorcar.” 

“Oh,  then  I  shall  follow  her  to  Beem-Tay.” 
“If  you  can  do  that,”  said  Mrs.  Nevis,  “I 
will  give  you  a  line  to  my  sister.  Maybe  she 
could  help  you.  She’s  the  housekeeper  at  Beem- 
Tay — Miss  MacNish  is  her  name.”  And  she 
added  as  if  by  an  afterthought,  “We  are  twins.” 
'  “Are  there  two  of  you?”  exclaimed  Mc¬ 
Tavish. 

“Why  not?”  she  asked,  with  a  guileless  face. 
“Why,”  said  he,  “it’s  wonderfed.  Does  she 
look  like  you?” 

“Exactly,”  said  Mrs.  Nevis.  “Same  red  hair, 
same  eyes,  nose,  and  faint  sp)ells — only,”  and 
there  was  a  certain  arch  quality  in  her  clear 
voice,  "she's  single.” 

“And  she  looks  exactly  like  you — and  she's 
single!  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

Mrs.  NEVIS  withdrew  her  hand  from  his 
arm.  When  they  had  reached  the  door 
of  the  Great  Tower,  she  stopped. 

“If  you  care  for  a  line  to  my  sister,”  she  said, 
“I’ll  write  it.  You  can  wait  here.” 

“I  wish  it  of  all  things,  and  if  there  are  any 
stairs  to  climb,  mind  you  take  your  time.  Re¬ 
member  you’re  not  very  good  at  hills.” 

When  she  had  gone,  he  smiled  his  enigmatic 
smile  and  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  door,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back.  Once  he  made  a  remark.  “Scotland,” 
he  said,  “is  the  place  for  me.” 

But  when  at  length  she  returned  with  the 
letter,  he  did  not  offer  her  money ;  instead  he 
offered  his  hand.  “You’ve  been  very  kind.”  he 
said,  “and  when  I  meet  your  mistress  I  will  tell 
her  how  very  courteous  you  have  been.  Thank 
you.” 

He  placed  the  letter  in  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  shooting  lanat.  “Any  messages  for  your 
sister?”  he  sai’u. 

“You  may  tell  her  I  hope  she  is  putting  by 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  You  may  tell  her 
The  McTavish  is  verra  hard  up  the  noo” — she 
smiled  very  charmingly  in  his  face — “and  will 
na’  brook  an  extravagant  table.” 

“Do  you  think,”  said  McTavish,  “that 
your  sister  will  get  me  a  chance  to  see  The 
McTavish?” 

“If  an>  one  can,  she  can.” 

“Good-by,”  he  said,  and  once  more  they 
shook  hands. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  heard  the  distant 
purring  of  his  car,  and  a  thought  struck  her  with 
dismay.  “What  if  he  goes  straight  to  Beem- 
Tay  and  presents  the  letter  before  I  get 
there!” 

She  flowered  into  swift  action,  flashed  up  the 
turret  stairs,  and,  having  violently  rung  a  bell, 
flew  into  her  dressing-room,  and  began  to  drag 
various  automobile  coats,  hats,  and  goggles  out 
of  their  hiding  places.  When  the  bell  was 
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answered:  “The  car,”  rfie  cried,  “at  once!” 

A  few  moments  later,  veiled,  goggled,  and 
coated,  she  was  dashing  from  the  castle  to  the 
stables.  Half-way  she  met  the  car.  “McDon¬ 
ald,”  she  cried,  “can  you  make  Beem-Tay  in 
the  hour?” 

“It’s  fifty  miles,”  said  the  driver,  doubtfully. 
“Can  you  make  it?” 

“The  road — ”  he  began. 

“I  know  the  road,”  she  said  impatiently: 
“it’s  all  twisty-wisty.  Can  you  make  it?” 

“I’m  a  married  man,”  said  he. 

“Ten  pounds  sterling  if  you  make  it.” 

“.\nd  if  we  smash  and  are  kilt?” 

“Why,  there’ll  be  a  more  generous  master 
than  I  in  Beem-Tay  and  in  Brig  O’Dread — 
that’s  all.” 

She  leaped  into  the  car,  and  a  minute  later 
they  were  flying  along  the  narrow,  tortuous 
North  Road  like  a  nightmare.  Once  she  leaned 
over  the  driver’s  seat,  and  spoke  in  his  ear:  “I 
hav’na  the  ten  poimcls  noo,”  she  said,  “but  I’ll 
beg.  them,  McDonald,  or  borrow  them — ”  The 
car  began  to  slow  down,  the  driver’s  face  grew 
gloomy.  “Or  steal  them!”  she  cried.  McDon- 
dd’s  face  brightened,  for  The  McTavish’s 
money  difficulties  were  no  better  known  than 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman  of  her  word. 
He  opened  the  throttle  and  the  car  once  more 
shot  dizzily  forward. 

Twenty  miles  out  of  Brig  O’Dread,  they  came 
upon  another  car,  bound  in  the  same  direction 
and  also  running  desperately  fast.  They  passed 
it  in  a  roaring  smother  of  dust, 
j  “McDonald,”  said  The  McTavish,  “you 
necdna  run  sae  fast  noo.  Keep  the  lead  o’  yon 
car  to  Beem-Tay  gate — that  is  all.” 

She  sank  back  luxuriously,  sighed,  and  began 
to  wonder  how  she  should  find  Md^onald  his 
ten  pounds  sterling. 

She  need  not  have  hurried,  nor  thrown  to  the 
wind  those  ten  pounds  that  she  iiad  somehow 
to  raise.  On  arriving  at  Beem-Tay  she  had 
given  orders  that  any  note  addressed  to  Miss 
MacNish,  and  presented  at  the  gate,  should  be 
i  brought  at  once  to  her. 

1  McTavish  did  not  come  that  day,  but  she 
learned  indirectly  that  he  had  taken  rooms  at 
the  McTavish  Arms  in  Beem-Tay  village,  and 
iiom  Mr.  Traquair,  manager  of  the  IcKal  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  that  he  was  taking 
steps  to  hire  for  the  season  the  forest  of  Clack- 
nanness,  a  splendid  sfwrting  estate  that 
aarched  with  her  own  lands.  Mr.  Traquair,  a 
gentleman  as  thin  as  a  pipe  stem,  and  as  kind 
u  tobacco,  had  called  upon  her  tl^  second  day, 
in  answer  to  an  impetuous  summons.  He  found 
her  looking  very  anxious  and  very  beautiful, 
tad  told  her  so. 

“May  the  looks  stand  me  in  good  stead,  Mr. 
Traquair,”  said  she,  “for  I’m  like  to  become 
Wpdering  Willie  of  the  Song — Wandering 
Wilhelmina,  rather.  There’s  a  man  yont. 


named  McTavish,  will  oost  me  frae  hoose  and 
hame.” 

“That  would  be  the  young  gentleman  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  McTavish  Arms.” 

“Ah,”  said  The  McTavish,  “he  might  stop 
here  if  he  but  knew.” 

“He’s  not  intending  it,  then,”  said  Mr.  Tra¬ 
quair,  “for  he  called  upon  me  this  morning  to 
hire  the  Duke’s  forest  of  Clackmanness.” 

“Ah,”  said  The  McTavish. 

And  now,”  said  Mr.  Traquair,  strokir^  his 
^  white  mustache,  “tell  me  what  it  all 
jneans.” 

“It  means  that  Colland  McTavish,  who  was 
my  great-grandfather’s  elder  brother,  has  re¬ 
turned  in  the  person  of  the  young  gentleman  at 
the  Arms.” 

“A  fine  hornpipe  he’ll  have  to  prove  it,”  said 
Mr.  Traquair. 

“Fine  fiddlesticks!”  said  The  McTavish. 
“Man,”  she  continued  earnestly,  “you  have 
looked  in  his  face  and  tell  me  it  will  a  dance 
to  prove  him  The  McTavish?” 

“He  is  a  McTavish,”  admitted  Mr.  Traquair; 
“so  much  I  knew  before  he  told  me  his  name.” 

“He  has  in  his  pocket  the  bit  shirt  that  wee 
Colland  wore  when  the  Gipsies  snitched  him, 
and  carried  him  overseas;  it’s  all  of  a  piece  with 
many  other  garments  of  wee  Colland’s.  I’ve  had 
out  the  trui^  in  which  his  little  duds  have  been 
stored  these  many  years.  The  man  is  C<fl- 
land’s  great-grandson.  I  look  at  him,  and  I  ad¬ 
mit  it  without  proof.” 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Traquair,  “you  have  no 
comprehension  of  the  law.  I  will  fight  this 
claim  through  every  court  of  the  land,  or  I’m 
ready  to  meet  him  on  Bannockburn  field,  my 
ancestral  claymore  against  his.  A  rare  laugh 
we’ll  have  when  the  pretender  produces  his  bit 
shirtie  in  the  court,  and  says,  ‘Look,  your 
honor,  upon  my  patent  o’  nobilitee.’  ” 

“Mind  this,”  said  The  McTavi^,  “I’ll  make 
no  contests,  nor  have  none  made.  Only,”  she 
smiled  faintly,  “I  hav’na  told  him  who  he 
rightly  is.  He  claimed  cousinship.  But  it  has 
not  dawned  on  him  that  Colland  was  to  have 
been  The  McTavish,  that  he  is  The  McTavish, 
that  I  am  merely  Miss  Ellen  Alice  Douglas 
Cameron  Dundee  Campbell  McGregor  Breadal- 
bane  Blair  McTavish,  houseless,  homeless  spin¬ 
ster,  wi’  but  a  drap  o’  gude  blood  to  her  heritage. 
I  have  not  told  him,  Mr.  Traquair.  He  does 
not  know.  What’s  to  be  done?  What  would 
you  do — if  you  knew  that  he  was  he,  and  that 
you  were  oifly  you?” 

“It’s  your  meeserable  conscience  of  a  Church- 
going  Scot,”  commiserated  Traquair,  not  with- 
’out  indignation.  “What  would  a  Campb^ 
have  done?  He’d  have  had  himsdf  made  a 
judge  in  the  land,  and  he’d  have  condemned 
the  pretender  to  the  gallows — out  of  hand,  my 
dear — out  of  hand!” 
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She  shook  her  head  at  him  as  at  a  naughty 
child.  “Where  is  your  own  meeserable  con¬ 
science,  Traquair?” 

“My  dear,”  cried  the  little  man,  “it  is  storm¬ 
ing  my  reason.” 

“There,”  said  she,  “I  told  you  so.  And  now 
we  are  both  of  one  mind,  you  shall  present 
these  tidings  to  McTavish  together  with  my 
compliments.” 

“First,”  said  Traquair  cautiously,  “I’ll  bide 
a  bit  of  the  thought.” 

“I  will  leave  the  time  to'your  meeserable  con¬ 
science,”  said  Miss  McTavish  ‘generously. 
“Meanwhile,  my  dear  man,  while  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  prosperity  abides  over  my  head  in 
the  shape  of  a  roof,  there’s  a  matter  o’  ten 
pound — ” 

Mr.  Traquair  rose  briskly  to  his  little  feet. 
“Ten  pound!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Only  ten  pound,”  she  wheedled. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  see  where  you’re 
to  raise  another  matter  o’  saxpence  this  month.” 

“But  I’ve  promised  the  ten  pound  on  my 
honor,”  she  said.  “Would  you  have  me  break 
my  word  to  a  servant?” 

“Well — well,”  temporized  Mr.  Traquair, 
“I’ll  have  another  look  at  the  books.  Mind, 
I’m  not  saying  it  can  be  done — ^unless  you’ll 
sell  a  bit  o’  timber  here  and  yont — ” 

“Dear  man,”  she  said,  “full  well  ye  know 
it’s  not  mine  to  sell.  Then  you’re  to  let  me  have 
the  ten  pounds?”  “ 

“If  I  were  to  employ  a  wheedler,”  said  Mr. 
Traquair,  “I’d  have  no  choice  ’twixt  you  and 
Satan.  Mind,  I  make  no  promises.  Ten  pound 
is  a  prodeegious  siun  o’  money,  when  ye  hav’na 
got  it.” 

“Not  later  than  tomorrow,  then,”  said  Miss 
McTavish,  as  though  to  cap  a  promise  that  had 
been  made  to  her.  “I’m  obliged  to  you,  Tra¬ 
quair,  deeply  obliged.” 

But  it  was  the  matter  of  the  ten  pounds  that 
worried  Traquair  as  he  climbed  into  his  pony 
cart  and  drove  slowly  through  the  castle  poli¬ 
cies  to  the  gate.  Indeed,  the  lofty  gates  had 
not  been  closed  behind  him  before  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  them.  That  The  McTavish 
was  not  The  McTavish  alone  occupied  his  at¬ 
tention.  And  when  he  perceived  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  strolling  beside  the  lofty  ring 
fence  of  stone  that  shielded  the  castle  policies 
from  impertinent  curiosity,  it  was  in  anything 
but  his  usual  cheerful  voice  that  he  hailed  him. 

“Will  you  take  a  lift,  Mr.  McTavish?”  he 
invited  dismally. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  The  McTavish,  “I  won’t 
trouble  you,  thanks.” 

Traquair’s  meeserable  conscience  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  him  all  at  once.  And  with  that  his  cheer¬ 
fulness  returned. 

“Get  in,”  he  said.  “You  cannot  help  trou¬ 
bling  me,  Mr.  McTavish.  I’ve  a  word  for 
you,  sir.” 


McTavish,  wondering,  climbed  into  the  car. 

“Fergus,”  said  Traquair  to  the  small  boy  who 
acted  as  groom,  messenger,  and  shoe  polisher 
to  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
“ye’ll  walk.” 

When  the  two  were  thus  isolated  from  prjdng 
ears,  Mr.  Traquair  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke. 
“Is  there  anything,  Mr.  McTavish,”  he  said, 
“in  this  world  that  a  rich  man  like  you  may 
want?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  McTavish,  “some  things.” 

“More  wealth?” 

McTavish  shook  his  head. 

“Houses  —  lands?”  Traquair  looked  up 
shrewdly  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  but 
McTavish  shook  his  head  again. 

“Power  then,  Mr.  McTavish?” 

“No — not  power.” 

“Glory?” 

“No,”  said  McTavish;  “I’m  sorry,  but  I’m 
afraid  not.” 

“Then,  sir,”  said  Traquair,  “it’s  a  woman.” 
•  “No,”  said  McTavish,  and  he  blushed  hand¬ 
somely.  “It’s  the  woman.” 

“I  withdraw  my  insinuation,”  said  Traquair 
gravely. 

“I  thank  you,”  said  Mr.  McTavish. 

“I  am  glad,  sir,”  said  Traquair  presently,  “to 
find  you  in  so  generous  a  disposition,  for  we 
have  need  of  your  generosity.  I  have  it  from 
Miss  McTavi^  herself,”  he  went  on  gravely, 
“that  your  ancestor,  so  far  as  you  know,  was 
Colland  McTavish.” 

“So  far  as  I  know  and  believe,”  said  McTav¬ 
ish,  “he  was.” 

Did  you  know  that  Colland  McTavish 
should  have  been  The  McTavish?”  asked 
Mr.  Traquair. 

“It  never  entered  my  head.  Was  he  the  old¬ 
est  son?” 

“He  was,’'«-said  Mr.  Traquair  solemnly,  “un¬ 
til  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  ceased  to  exist.” 

“Then,”  said  McTavish,  “in  every  eye  save 
that  of  the  law  lata.  The  McTavish.” 

Mr.  Traquair  bowed.  “Miss  McTavish,”  he 
said,  “was  for  telling  you  at  once;  but  she  left 
the  matter  entirely  to  my  discretion.  I  have 
thought  best  to  tell  you.” 

“Would  the  law,”  asked  McTavish,  “oust 
Miss  McTavish,  and  stand  me  in  her  shoes?” 

“The  law,”  said  Traquair  pointedly,  “would 
not  do  the  former,  and,”  with  a  glance  at  Mc- 
Tavish’s  feet,  “the  Auld  Nick  could  not  do  the 
latter.” 

McTavish  laughed.  “Then  why  have  you 
told  me?”  he  asked. 

“Because,”  said  Traquair  grandly,  “it  is  Miss 
McTavish ’s  resolution  to  make  no  opposition 
to  your  claim.” 

“I  see;  I  am  to  become  ‘The’  without  a 
fight.” 

“Precisely,”  said  Traquair. 
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you  read  all  the  inicriptions?"  asked  Mra,  Nevis.  “No,”  said  McTavish.” 
“1  see  what  I  came  to  see — already.”  She  pointed  am!  said,  “Is  that  it?” 
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‘‘Well,  discretionary  pwwers  as  to  infonning 
me  this  were  givoi  to  you,  as  I  rmderstand, 
Mr.  Traquair?” 

“They  were,”  said  Traquair. 

“Well,”  said  McTavish  again,  “there’s  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  But  is  your  conscience 
up  to  a  heavy  load?” 

“  ’Tis  a  meeserable  vehicle  at  best,”  pro¬ 
tested  Traquair. 

“You  must  pretend,”  said  McTavish,  “that 
you  have  not  yet  told  me.” 

“Ah!”  Traquair  exclaimed.  “You  wish  to 
think  it  over.” 

“I  do,”  said  McTavish. 

Both  were  silent  for  some  moments.  Then 
Traquair  said  rather  solemnly:  “You  are 
young,  Mr.  McTavish,  but  I  have  hopes  that 
your  thinking  will  be  of  a  wise  and  courageous 
nature.” 

“Do  you  read  Tennyson?”  asked  McTavish, 
apropos  of  nothing. 

“No,”  said  Traquair,  slightly  nettled.  “Bums.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  McTavidi  sim^dy,  “then 
you  don’t  know  the  lines, 

“  ‘If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom. 

And  I,’  said  he,  ‘the  lawful  heir,  etc., 

do  you?” 

“No,”  said  Traquair,  “I  do  not.” 

“It  is  curious  how  often  a  lack  of  literary 
affinity  comes  between  two  persons  and  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk.” 

“Let  me  know,”  said  Traquair,  “when  you 
have  thought  it  over.” 

“I  will.  And  now  if  you  will  put  me 
down - ” 

He  leaped  to  the  ground,  lifted  his  hat  to  the 
older  man,  and,  turning,  strode  very  swiftly,  as 
if  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  ba(^  toward  the 
castle  gate. 

MCTAVISH  was  kept  waiting  a  long  time* 
while  a  servant  took  his  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Miss  MacNish,  and  brought  back  an 
answer  from  the  castle. 

Finally,  midway  of  a  winding  and  shrubby 
short  cut,  into  which  he  turnip  as  direct^ 
by  the  porter,  he  came  suddenly  upon  her. 
“Miss  MacNish?”  he  said. 

“You’re  not  Mr.  McTavish!”  She  seemed 
dumfounded,  and  danced  at  a  letter  which 
she  carried  open  in  her  hand.  “My  sister 
writes — ” 

“What  does  she  write?”  asked  McTavish 
eagerly. 

“No — ^no!”  Miss  MacNish  exclaimed  hastily, 
“the  letter  was  to  me.”  She  tore  it  hastily  into 
little  pieces. 

“Miss  MacNish,”  sa.id  McTavish,  somewhat 
hurt,  “it  b  evident  that  I  give  diametrically 
opposite  impressions  to  you  and  your  sbter. 
Either  she  has  said  something  nice  about  me, 
and  you,  seeing  me,  are  astonished  that  she 
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should ;  or  she  has  said  something  horrid  about 
me — ^I  do  hope  it’s  that  way— and  you  are  even 
more  surpri^.  It  must  be  one  thing  or  the 
other.  And  before  we  shake  hands,  I  think  it 
only  proper  f<»  you  tell  me  which.” 

“Let  bygones  be  b3rgones,”  said  Miss  Mac¬ 
Nish,  and  she  held  out  her  hand.  McTavish 
took  it,  and  smiled  hb  enigmatic  smile. 

“It  b  your  special  wish,  I  have  gathered,” 
said  Miss  MacNish,  “to  meet  The  McTavbh. 
Now  she  knows  abmit  your  being  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  knows  that  you  are  a  dbtant  cousin, 
but  she  hasn’t  express^  any  wish  to  meet  you — 
at  least  I  haven’t  heard  her.  If  she  wishes  to 
meet  you,  she  will  ask  you  to  call  upon  her.  If 
she  doesn’t  wish  to,  ^  won’t.  Of  course,  if 
you  came  upon  her  suddenly — somewhere  in 
the  grounds,  for  instance — she’d  have  to  Ibten 
to  what  you  had  to  say,  and  to  answer  you,  I 
suppose.  But  today — well,  I’d  not  try  it  to¬ 
day.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  McTavish. 

“Why,”  said  Miss  MacNish,  “she  caught 
cold  in  the  car  yesterday,  and  her  poor  nose  b 
much  too  red  for  company.” 

“Why  do  you  all  try  to  make  her  out  such  a 
bad  lot?” 

I  “Is  it  being  a  bad  lot  to  have  a  red  nose?” 
exclaimed  M^  MacNbh. 

“At  twenty-two?”  McTavish  looked  at  her 
in  surprise  and  horror.  “I  ask  you"  he  said. 
“There  was  the  porter  at  Brig  O’Dread,  and 
your  sbter — they  gave  her  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
between  them,  and  here  you  give  her  a  red  nose. 
When  the  truth  b  probably  the  reverse.” 

“I  don’t  know  the  reverse  of  red,”  said  Miss 
MacNbh,  “but  that  would  give  her  white  eyes.” 

“I  am  sure.  Miss  MacNish,  that  quibblmg  b 
not  one  of  your  prerogatives.  It  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  As  for  me — the  less  I  see  of  The  Mc¬ 
Tavish  the  surer  I  am  that  she  b  rather  beau¬ 
tiful  and  very  amusing  and  good.” 

“Are  these  the  matters  about  which  you  are  so 
eager  to  meet  her?”  asked  Miss  MacNbh.  She 
stood  with  her  back  to  a  clump  of  dark  blue 
larit^ur  talkr  than  herself — a  lovely  picture, 
in  her  severe  black  housekeq>er’s  dress  that  by 
contrast  made  her  face  and  dark  red  hair  all  the 
more  vivacious  and  flowery.  Her  eyes  at  the 
moment  were  just  the  color  of  the  lark^ur. 

McTavbh  smiled  hb  enigmatic  smile.  “They 
are,”  he  said. 

“Good  Heavens!”  exdaimed  Miss  MacNish. 
“When  I  meet  her — ”  MtfTavbh  began,  and 
abruptly  paused. 

“^^at?”  Miss  MacNbh  asked  with  some 
eagerness. 

“Oh,  nothing;  Vm  so  full  of  it  that  I  almost 
betrayed  my  own  confldence.” 

“I  hope  that  you  aren’t  implying  that  I 
might  prove  indiscreet.” 

“Oh,  dear  no!”  said  McTavbh. 
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“It  had  a  look  of  it,  then,”  said  Miss  MacNish 
tartly. 

“Oh,”  said  McTavish,  “if  I’ve_hurt  your 
feelings — why.  I’ll  go  on  with  what  I  began, 
and  take  the  consequences,  shall  I?” 

“I  think,”  said  Mbs  MacNish  primly,  “that 
it  would  tend  to  restore  confidence  between  us.” 

“When  I  meet  her,  then,”  said  McTavbh, 
“I  shall  first  tell  her  that  she  b  beautiful,  and 
amusing,  and  good.  And  then,”  it  came  from 
him  in  a  kind  of-eager,  bojosh  outburst,  “I  shall 
ask  her  to  marry  me.” 

Miss  MacNbh  gasped  and  stepped  backward 
into  the  fine  and  deep  soil  that  gave  the  lark¬ 
spur  its  inches.  The  color  left  her  cheeks  and 
returned  upon  the  instant  tenfold.  And  it  was 
many  moments  before  she  could  find  a  word  to 
speak.  Then  she  said  in  an  injured  and  aston¬ 
ished  tone:  “WAy?” 

“The  Scotch  Scot,”  said  McTavbh,  “b 
shrewd,  but  cautious.  The  American  Scot  b 
shrewd,  but  daring.  Caution,  you’ll  admit,  b 
a  pitiful  measure  in  an  affair  of  the  heart.” 

Miss  MacNish  was  by  this  time  somewhat 
recovered  from  her  consternation.  “Well,” 
said  she,  “what  then?  When  you  have  come 
upon  The  McTavish  unawares  somewhere  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  asked  her  to  marry  you,  and 
she  has  boxed  your  ears  for  you — what  then?” 

“Then,”  said  McTavish  with  a  kind  of  an¬ 
ticipatory  expression  of  pleasure,  “I  shall  kiss 
her.  Even  if  she  hated  it,”  he  said  ruefully, 
“she  couldn’t  help  but  be  surprised  and  flat¬ 
tered.” 


MISS  MacNISH  took  a  step  forward  with 
a  sudden  hilarious  brightening  in  her  eyes. 
“Are  you  quizzing  me,”  she  said,  “or  are  you  out¬ 
lining  your  honest  and  mad  intentions?  And  if 
the  latter,  won’t  you  tell  me  why?  Why  in 
heaven’s  name  should  you  ask  The  McTavbh 
to  marry  you — at  first  sight?” 

“I  can’t  explain  it,”  said  McTavbh.  “But 
even  if  I  never  have  seen  her — I  love  her.” 

“I  have  heard  of  love  at  first  sight — ”  began 
Mbs  MacNish. 

But  he  interrupted  eagerly.  “You  haven’t 
ever  experienced  it,  have  you?” 

“Of  course  I  haven’t,”  she  exclaimed  indig¬ 
nantly.  “I’ve  heard  of  it — often.  But  I  have 
never  heard  of  love  without  any  sight  at  all.” 
“Love  is  blind,”  said  McTavish. 

“Now  who’s  quibbling?” 

“Just  because,”  he  said,  “you’ve  never  heard 
of  a  thing,  away  off  here  in  your  wild  High¬ 
lands,  b  a  mighty  poor  proof  that  it  doesn’t  ex¬ 
ist.  I  suppose  you  don’t  believe  in  predestina¬ 
tion.  I’ve  always  known,”  he  said  grandly, 
“that  I  should  marry  my  cousin — even  against 
her  will  and  better  judgment.  You  don’t  more 
than  half  believe  me,  do  you?” 

“Well,  not  more  than  half,”  Miss  MacNish 
smiled. 


Miss  MacNish  looked  at  him  indignantly, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  look  she  sighed,  “I 
don’t  bet,”  said  she. 

McTavish  lowered  his  glance  until  it  rested 
upon  his  own  highly  polished  brown  boots. 

“Why  are  you  looking  at  your  boots?”  asked 
Miss  MacNish. 

“Because,”  he  said  simply,  “considering  that 
I  am  in  love  with  my  cousin,  I  don’t  think  I 
ought  to  look  at  you  any  more.  I’m  afraid  I 
got  the  habit  by  looking  at  your  sbter;  but 
then,  as  she  has  a  husband,  it  couldn’t  matter  so 
much.” 

Miss  MacNbh,  I’m  afraid,  mantled  with 
pleasure.  “My  sbter  said  something  in  her 
letter  about  your  wbhing  to  see  the  house  of 
your  ancestors.  Miss  McTavbh  is  out  now — 
would  you  like  to  look  about  a  little?” 

“Dearly,”  said  McTavbh.  ^ 

Miss  McTavish  sent  for  Mr.  Traquair.  He 
went  to  her  with  a  heavy  conscience,  for  as  yet 
he  had  done  nothing  toward  raising  the  ten 
pounds.  At  her  first  words  hb  conscience  be¬ 
came  still  more  laden. 

“Traquair,”  sjie  said,  “you  mustn’t  tell  him 
yet.” 

It  was  all  Traquair  could  do  to  keep  coun¬ 
tenance.  “Then  it’s  fortunate  I’haven’t,”  said 
he,  “for  you  gave  me  a  free  hand.” 

“Consider  it  tied  behind  your  back  for  the 
present,  for  a  wonderful  thing  b  going  to  hap- 
pen.  ' 

“Indeed,”  said  Traquair. 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  silly  man  b  going  to  fall  in  love  with 
me,  and  ask  me  to  marry  him!” 

‘“Although  you  haven’t  offered  me  a  chair, 
my  dear,”  said  Traquair,  “I  will  take  one.” 

All  in  a  burst  then,  half  laughing,  half  in  a 
grave  kind  of  excitement,  she  told  her  old  friend 
how  she  had  played  housekeeper  first  at  Brig 
O’Dread  and  later  at  Beem-Tay.  And  how,  on 
the  latter  occasion,  McTavish  had  displayed  hb 
admiration  so  openly  that  there  could  be  but 
the  one  clinlax. 

“And  after  all,”  she  concluded,  “if  he  thinks 
I’m  just  a  housekeeper,  and  faUs  in  love  with 
me  and  asks  me  to  marry  him — I’d  know  the 
man  was  sincere — wouldn’t  I,  Traquair?” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Traquair,  “that  I  have 
never  seen  you  so  thoroughly  delighted  with 
yourself.” 

“That  is  unkind.  It  b  a  wonderful  thing 
when  a  girl  of  position,  and  hedged  in  as  I  have 
been,  finds  that  she  is  loved  for  herself  alone 
and  not  for  her  houses  and  lands  and  her  al¬ 
most  royal  debts.” 

“Verra  flattering,”  said  Traquair,  “n'a  doot. 
And  what  answer  will  you  give?” 

“Traquair,”  she  said,  “I'm  not  a  profane 
girl;  but  l’m  hanged  if  I  know.” 

“He  b  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  a  very  kind  and  honest  man.” 
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“He  is  a  very  cheeky  man,”  smiled  Miss 
McTavish. 

“No  doubt — ^no  doubt,”  said  Traquair;  “and 
it  would  leave  you  to  the  honest  enjoyment  of 
your  houses  a^  lands,  Ivhich  otherwise  you 
propose  to  hand-over  to  him.  Still,  it  is  well 
for  a  Scot  to  be  cautious.” 

“For  a  Scotch  Scot,”  said  Miss  McTavish. 
“1  should  be  an  American  Scot  if  I  married 
him.  He  tdls  me  they  are  noted  for  their 
daring.” 

While  they  were  thus  animatedly  convers¬ 
ing,  word  came  that  Mr.  McTavish  had  called 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  Miss  MacNish. 

“There,”  said  Miss  McTavish,  “you  see! 
Go  down  to  him,  Traquair,  and  be  {Peasant, 
imtil  I  come.  Then  vanish.” 

Traquair  found  McTavi^,  smiling  a  thick 
London  cigaret  upon  the  steps  of  the  side  en¬ 
trance,  and  gazing  happily  into  a  little  garden 
of  dark  yew  and  vivid  scarlet  geraniums  vrith 
daring  edgings  brightest  blue  lobelia. 

“Will  you  be  making  any  changes,”  asked 
Traquair,  “when  you  come  into  your  own?” 

McTavish  looked  up  with  a  sc^e  and  handed 
his  open  cigaret  case  to  the  older  man. 

“Mr.  Traqua^,”  he  said,  “I’m  young  and  a 
stranger.  I  wisn  you  could  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  be  an  imcle  to  me.” 

Traquair  accepted  a  cigaret  and  sat  down,first 
a«wuring  himself  that  the  stone  steps  were  dry. 

“If  I  were  your  nephew,”  said  McTavish, 
“and  came  to  you  all  out  of  breath,  and  told 
you  that  I  wished  to  marry  Miss  McTavish’s 
housekeeper,  what  would  you  say?” 

“I  woiild  say,”  said  Traquair,  “that  she  waa 
the  daughter  of  a  grand  family  that  had  fallen 
from  their  high  estate.  I  would  say,  ‘Charge, 
Ne[Aew,  charge!’  ” 

“Do  you  mean  it!”  exclaimed  McTavish. 

“There’s  no  more  lovely  lass  in  the  United 
Kingdom,”  said  Traquair,  “than  Miss — 
Miss—” 

“MacNish,”  McTavish  helped  him;  “and  she 
would  be  mistress  where  she  had  been  servant. 
That’s  a  curious  twist  of  fate.” 

“You  have  made  up  your  mind,  then,”  said 
Traquair,  “to  claim  your  own?” 

“By  no  means — yet,”  said  McTavish.  “I 
was  only  speculating.  It’s  all  in  the  air.  Sup¬ 
pose,  Uncle,  that  Miss  MacNish  throws  me 
down!” 

“Throws  you  down!”  Traquair  was  shocked. 

“Wdl,”  said  McTavish  humbly,  “you  told 
me  to  charge.” 

“To  charge,”  said  Traquair  testfly,  “but  not 
to  grapple.” 

‘Tn  my  country,”  said  McTavish,  “when  a 
girl  refuses  to  marry  a  man  they  call  it  throw¬ 
ing  him  down,  giving  him  the  sack,  or  handing 
him  a  lemon.” 

“Yours  b  an  exceptional  country,”  said  Tra¬ 
quair. 


Miss  MacNish  appeared  in  the  doorway  be¬ 
hind  them.  “I’m  sorry  to  have  been  so  long,” 
she  said:  “I  had  to  give  out  the  linen  for  lunch¬ 
eon.” 

MCTAVISH  flimg  away  his  cigaret,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  some  one  had 
stuck  a  pin  into  him.  Traquair,  according  to  the 
schedule,  vanished. 

“It  seemed  very,  very  long,”  said  McTavish. 
“Miss  McTavi^,”  said  Miss  MacNish,  “has 
consented  to  see  you.” 

“Good  heavens — when?” 

“Now.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  see  her  now" 

“But  you  told  me — ”  Miss  MacNish  looked 
thoroughly  puzzled — “you  told  me  just  what 
you  were  going  to  say  to  her.  You  said  it  was 
all  predestined.” 

“Miss  MacNish,  it  was  not  Miss  McTavish 
I  was  thinking  of — I’m  sure  it  wasn’t.  It  was 
you.” 

“Are  you  proposing  to  me?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course  I  am.  Come  into  the  garden.  I 
can’t  talk  on  these  st^,  right  on  top  of  a  gravel 
walk  with  a  distant  vista  of  three  gardeners  and 
a  cartful  of  sand.” 

“I  must  say,”  said  Miss  MacNish,  “that  this 
is  the  suddenest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me. 

“But  you  said  you  believed  in  love  at  first 
sight,”  McTavish  explained.  “You  knew  yes¬ 
terday  what  had  happened  to  me — don’t  say 
you  didn’t,  because  I  saw  you  smiling  to  your¬ 
self.  You  might  come  into  the  garden  and  let 
me  say  my  say.” 

She  didn’t  budge. 

“Very  well  then.  I  will  make  a  scene — right 
here — a  terrible  scene.”  He  caught  her  two 
hands  in  his,  and  drew  her  toward  him  so  that 
the  keys  at  her  belt  jangled  and  clashed. 

“This  is  preposterous!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Not  so  preposterous  as  you  think.  But 
what’s  your  first  name?” 

“I  think  I  haven’t  any  at  the  moment.” 
“Don’t  be  ridiculous.  There — there — ” 

She  tore  her  hands  from  him  and  struck  at 
him  wildly.  But  he  ducked  like  a  trained  boxer. 

“With  everybody  looking!”  she  cried,  crim¬ 
son  with  mortification. 

“I  had  a  cable,”  he  said,  “calling  me  back  to 
America.  That  is  why  I  have  to  hurry  over  the 
preliminaries.” 

“The  prdiminaries,”  she  cried,  almost  in 
tears.  “Do  you  know  who  I  am  that  you  treat 
me  a  like  a  barmaid?” 

“Ladies,”  said  McTavish,  “who  masquerade 
as  housekeepers  ought  to  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.” 

Her  face  was  a  blank  of  astonishment.  “Tra¬ 
quair  told,”  she  said  indignantly.  “Wait 
till  I—” 

( Continued  on  page  162  ] 
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in  these  United  States  that 
can  do  all  the  wonderful 
things  the  vaudeville  come¬ 
dians  say  it  can.  It  belongs 
to  Buck  Baker,  circus  man, 
who  was  formerly  a  trick  bi¬ 
cycle  rider.  But  this  car  can  do  things  that 
would  make  the  average  bicycle  rider’s  hair 
turn  gray.  It  can  stand  on  end,  run  on  two 
wheels,  do  a  running  broad  jump,  obey  its 
master’s  voice,  sit  up  and  beg — all  but  speak. 

If  you  have  been  to  the  circus  in  the  past  ten 
years,  you  very  probably  haVe  seen  Buck  and 
He  enters  the  ring 


his  performing  flivver, 
with  a  great  hoopy-la  and  blowing  of  klaxons. 
Then  quite  \mexpectedly  the  old  machine  begins 
to  fall  apart,  spilling  Buck  and  his  clowns  all 
over  the  ground.  •  The  chassis  is  driven  off  only 
to  return,  in  a  minute  or  two,  bearing  a  gaily- 
painted  body.  The  rear  wheels  are  jacked  off 
the  ground  by  means  of  an  especially  con¬ 
structed  pair  of  steps  descending  from  the 
back.  When  the  engine  is  restarted,  the  whole 
mass  shimmies  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  You  should 
hear  the  people  laugh! 

The  car,  in  short,  has  been  “trained.”  Buck 
approaches  the  machine  from  the  front,  utters 
a  few  calming  words,  lays  his  hand  on  a  fender, 
and  the  flivver  goes  mad.  It  roars  and  spits 
and  threatens  to  disintegrate.  You  can’t  see 


the  secret  wire  runmng  from  a  rust  spot  on 
the  fender  to  the  ignition. 

The'nuchine  is  a  starterless  model.  At  the 
third  turn  of  the  crank,  it  starts  backward,  pull¬ 
ing  Buck  along  with  it.  Then  suddenly  it  stops 
and  goes  in  ,the  other  'direction.  It  alk> 
answers  to  the  name  of  “Henry”  and  will  run 
toward  its  master  like  an  affectionate  dog — 
providing  a  certain  wire  fixed  directly  beneath 
the  radiator  has  been  properly  adjust^. 

Buck  can  also  make  his  machine  stand  on  its 
two  rear  wheels.  He  pulls  a  lever,  four  cans 
filled  with  masses  of  lead  shift  backward  and 
the  flivver  rears  heavenward.  One  year  Baker 
devised  what  he  considered  the  most  nxarvelous 
of  his  stunts.  He  invented  a  way  of  making  the 
machine  fly  seventeen  feet  through  the  air.  A 
door  fitted  with  springs  furnished  the  initial 
power.  The  people,  however,  would  not  accept 
this  act.  The  newspaper  critics  said  the  car 
only  looked  as  though  it  were  trying  to  fly. 
Buck  never  accepts  this  defeat  with  equaminity. 
'I  suppose  they  wanted  me  to  fly  through  the 
air  like  the  [magic  carpet  in  the  ‘Thief  of  Bag¬ 
dad,’  ”  says  he. 

Needless  to  say  Mr.  Baker  is  an  inventive 
genius.  Besides  his  performing  car  he  holds  a 
dozen  patents  and  is  the  manufacturer  of  a 
device  used  in  garages. 


“Henry*'  is  just  a  flivver  on  the  road  but  at 
the  circus  —  “Wow!“  He  chases  his  master, 
spits  steam,  shimmies,  rears,  and  (alls  apart. 

But  no  automobile  mechanic  would  recognize 
the  many  special  devices  about  this  circus 
flivver  of  his.  The  trick  wheels  are  off  center 
and  make  the  machine  dip  and  wriggle  in  a  most 
imgainly  way.  Some  of  the  wires  fire  pistols 
placed  here  and  there  about  the  chassis,  the 
noise  being  used  to  heighten  the  roar  of  the  en¬ 
gine.  On  the  running-board  is  a  well-riveted 
iron  boiler  of  quite  unusual  appearance.  What 
is  its  use?  A  diligent  observer  will  perceive  a 
pipe  fixed  to  the  running-board  and  hood  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  radiator.  This  device  is  used  to 
get  still  another  laugh  out  of  the  audience  and 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  caperings 
of  the  mysterious  automobile.  Water  is  pour^ 
into  the  boiler  and  placed  under  pressure  by  an 
automobile  pump.  .\t  the  appropriate  moment 
one  of  the  clowns  opens  a  petcock  and  water 
sprays  from  a  dozen  holes  along  the  radiator 
shell.  Oftentimes  Buck  and  his  clowns  get  a 
pretty  thorough  wetting. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  the  circus  a  cowboy 
[Contintted  on  page  i^8] 
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SAN  a  woman  vrho  is  fat  and 
forty  learn  to  swim? 

She  certainly  can,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Burnap 
who  is  not  forty,  but  sixty. 
And  not  only  that,  but  a 
good  swim  a  ^y  will  add  the 
third  word  of  the  series  and  make  her  fair,  for  it 
is  the  best  reducing  method  in  the  world — ^far 
better  than  any  diet  ever  invented. 

Mrs.  Burnap  can  prove  her  theoiy  from  ex¬ 
perience  both  in  swimming  and  in  teaching 
others  to  swim.  For  she  is  the  instructress  in 
two  of  the  municipal  swimming  pools  in  New 
York  City,  one  at  60th  Street  and  Eleventh 
Avenue,  and  one  at  28th  Street.  It  is  as  a 
teacher  of  beginners  that  she  exceUs  and  her 
young  pupils  carry  off  prizes  on  every  occasion. 
Many  a  promising  youngster  has  been  %nt  by 
her  to  the  Women’s  Swimming  Association  for 
advanced  instruction,  some  day  possibly  to  be¬ 
come  an  OlymiMC  star. 

A  day  is  wasted,  to  Mrs.  Burnap,  unless  she 
hersdf  has  had  at  least  a  half  mile  swim.  And, 
often  as  not,  it  is  a  mile.  A  mile  is  ei^ty- 
eight  times  the  length  of  the  long,  clear  pool 
over  which  she  presides,  and  eighty-eight  is  a 
large  number. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  Mrs.  Burnap, 
who  had  left  her  New  England  home  to  live  in 
New  York,  decided  she  vranted  to  reduce.  She 
weighed  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and 
felt  that  it  was  several  pounds  too  much. 
And  since  she  had  plenty  of  time  on  her  hands, 
she  decided  to  take  up  swimming  and  see  if 
exercise  would  take  off  those  surplus  pounds. 

She  was  forty  years  old  then,  but  she  did  not 
find  it  difficult  to  learn  to  swim.  Before  long 
she  began  to  see  the  pounds  melt  away.  By 
the  time  she  had  accomplished  her  purpose  in 
learning  to  swim  she  found  she  had  acquired  a 
love  for  the  sport  and  a  skill  that  brought  her 
the  job  she  still  holds. 

Every  afternoon  Mrs.  Burnap  sits  on  the 
side  lines  and  watches  her  charges  as  they 
splash  and  dive  and  swim  in  the  pooL  It  is 
the  children’s  hour  over  which  she  has  super¬ 
vision  and  she  loves  to  show  them  the  right 
strokes  and  watch  them  develop  from  we^, 
breathless  little  paddlers  into  strong,  graceful 
swimmers. 

When  a  newcomer  takes  her  first  stroke  Mrs. 
Burnap  can  tell  at  once  just  how  much  of  a 
swimmer  she  is.  Back  to  the  shallow  end  of 
the  pool  the  newcomer  goes  imtil  she  has  learned 
to  take  care  of  herself. 

It  is  all  in  the  breathing,  according  to  Mrs. 
Burnap.  When  she  has  several  newcomers 
Mrs.  Biunap  lines  them  up  and  teaches  them  to 


just  like  walking  if  you  know  kow,"  laugks 
tke  New  Eu^Uadcr  wko  at  aixty  tunu  fat  wo¬ 
men  and  erippled  ckildren  into  rwimming  ftars. 

breathe  by  making  them  put  their  faces  into 
the  water  and  exhale  through  their  mouths. 
After  fifteen  minutes  of  that  they  are  ready 
to  learn  the  strokes,  which  Mrs.  Burnap  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  teach  them.  She  has  had  plenty  of 
chance  to  watch  those  used  by  the  champion 
swimmers  of  the  country.  CJertrude  Ederle, 
for  instance,  swims  in  her  pool  nearly  every  day 
to  keep  in  practice. 

As  a  result  of  the  personal  interest  Mrs. 
Burnap  takes  in  her  pupils,  she  knows  every 
child  who  swims  in  her  pool  by  name.  And 
she  is  an  active  participant  in  everything  that 
goes  on  in  that  pool  from  the  washing  of  dusty 
ankles  to  the  winning  of  silver  cups.  Severd 
of  the  exceptional  pupils  singled  out  by  Mrs. 
Burnap  have  ^ne  on  into  the  Women's  Swim¬ 
ming  Association  to  carry  off  prizes  in  contest 
after  contest. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  exceptional  swimmers 
who  gain  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Burnap.  In 
fact  her  interest  is  more  immediately  arovsed  if 
[Continued  on  page  167} 
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The  Most  Pestered  Man  in  America 


THIN, wispy  sort  of  man  stood 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
recently.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  tireless  question¬ 
ers,  who  kept  pressing  in<loser 
and  closer  around  his  shrink¬ 
ing  figure.  The  haggard  individual  had  an 
appearance  of  utter  fatigue — not  unlike  some 
hunted  creature  which,  driven  at  last  into  a 
corner,  casts  about  for  a  final  chance  to  escape. 

Suddenly  the  little  man  turned  on  his  pur¬ 
suers.  Jerking  a  shaky  hand  across  the  gray 
tuft  of  hair  which  hung  over  his  forehead,  he 
flashed  out: 

“Rats!  Hounds!  Can’t  I  have  a  minute  of 
peace?” 

The  man  was  Andrew  J.  Volstead,  father  of 
the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act.  He  himself 
says  he  is  “the  most  pestered  man  in  America.” 

For  seven  years,  ever  since  the  Volstead  Act 
went  into  effect — or  rather,  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  into  effect — the  former  congressman  from 
Minnesota  has  been  sought,  call^  on  the  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraphed,  written  to  and  about,  shad¬ 
owed  and  waylaid  by  reporters,  lawyers,  agi¬ 
tators — every  one  in  fact  who  has  had  the 
temerity  to  brave  his  Norwegian  temper.  As  a 
result  he  has  been,  so  he  declares,  the  “most 
maligned  man  in  the  country,”  misquoted,  lied 
about,  poked  fun  at,'and  made  the  butt  of  jokes 
by  every  one  from  kings  to  comedians.  And 
we  have  it  from  Andrew  J.  Volstead  direct  tha< 
he  is  “mighty  darned  sick  of  it  all!” 

His  visit  to  Philadelphia  and  the  East  was 
only  an  instance  of  the  “notoriety  which  follows 
every'where,”  as  he  puts  it.  He  had  come,  it 
seems,  in  the  capacity  of  a  plain  lawyer  to  help 
personally  in  the  prosecution  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  suit  against  .alleged  misuse  of  alcohol 
withdrawal  permits.  He  had  hoped  that  this 
time  he  would  be  left  alone.  But  once  more  he 
had  been  sadly  disappointed. 

Now,  faced  again  by  his  tormenters,  news¬ 
paper  men  and  the  representatives  of  a  dozen 
prohibition  groups,  he  ffung  at  them  a  character¬ 
istic  statement. 

“Yes,  once  more  you  ask  me  to  say  some¬ 
thing.  Why?  So  you  can  garble  it.  Every 
time  I  have  said  anything,  no  matter  what  it 
was  or  where  I  said  it,  you  garbled  it.  I  have 
been  made  the  goat,  the  butt  of  your  jokes,  and 
whatever  I  said  on  prohibition  has  been  mis¬ 
represented.  I  will  say  not  one  more  word 
about  it.  Not  one  word!” 

And  the  man  who  sponsored  the  greatest 
modem  statutory  failure  stamped  his  foot  like 
an  infuriated  housewife! 

Verily,  Andrew  J.  Volstead,  prohibitionist, 


Publicity  bounda  ibould  talk  to  Andrew  J.Volstead. 
For  seven  years  be  bas  been  interviewed,  shadowed, 
bounded  and  telephoned  at.  It's  driving  him  wild. 


is  a  man  to  be  pitied.  WTien  he  walks  his  feet 
drag,  his  head  is  bowed.  Pulled  far  down  over 
his  eyes  he  wears  a  black  felt  hat.  The  gray  in 
his  mustache  is  becoming  more  pronounced; 
the  streaks  of  white  in  his  hair  are  many  more 
than  when  he  retired  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  three  years  ago,  defeated  for  reelec¬ 
tion.  When  he  speaks  his  voice  has  a  high- 
pitched.  strident  tone.  Through  it  mns  the 
inflection  of  his  Norwegian  ancestors.  Mr. 
Volstead  not  only  looks  much  like  his  viking 
forebears;  his  accent  bears  an  unmistakable  like¬ 
ness  to  that  of  the  Norsemen. 

At  last,  left  with  Major  Roy  A.  Haynes, 
chief  of  the  Enforcement  Division  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Attorney  George  E.  Coles,  counsel  for  the 
Eastern  Enforcement  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  writer,  he  explained  his  irritation  at 
visitors. 

“Wherever  I  go  it  is  the  same,”  he  said, 
slumping  back  in  his  chair  and  breathing  a 
labored  sigh.  “Last  night  J  got  only  two  hours' 
{Continued  on  page  /70] 


B  WOMAN  with  a  ten-year- 
old  boy  suddenly  found  her¬ 
self  fac^  with  the  immediate 
necessity  of  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing.  She  was  not  physically 
fit  to  compete  with  robust 
workers  in  the  business 
world,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  work  out 
something  that  would  exactly  fit  her  situation. 
Many  men  and  women  every  year  are  faced 
with  some  such  problem  as  this,  but  few  have 
worked  it  out  with  more  ingenuity  than  Mrs. 
L.  L.  McKusick,  of  Pas^ena,  California. 
Wkit  she  did  in  the  end  seemed  like  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  obvious  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  done.  But  it  is  the  very  thing  that 
nine  people  out  of  ten  would  have  overlooked. 

Around  Mrs.  McKusick’s  little  rented  bim- 
galow  blossomed  some  of  the  flowers  for  which 
Pasadena  is  famous.  In  the  country  all  about 
they  grew  in  profusion.  Perhaps  she  could 
make  a  living  somehow  out  of  those  flowers. 
But  what  can  you  do  with  flowers  when  every 
one  has  them  in  endless  profusum? 

Finally  the  idea  came  to  her.  She  had  heard 
about  preserving  flowers  in  sugar  as  bonbons  or 
as  decorations  on  pastry.  •  Why  couldn’t  she 
do  that  with  the  gorgeous  roses  and  poppies  and 
fruit  blossoms  which  grew  in  her  part  of  the 
world?  Only  she  would  preserve  them  in  their 
natural  colorings  and  in  aU  their  beauty.  * 

In  her  three-room  house,  Mrs.  McKusick 
resolutely  set  to  work.  Her  first  experiments  in 
preserving  flowers  were  not  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  the  work  fascinated  her  from  the 
start.  She  had  to  work  out  her  own  formula 
step  by  step.  From  one  experimental  failure 
after  another  she  kept  learning  a  little,  until 
finally  she  had  something  that  would  work 
successfully. 

Four  months  after  her  first  failure,  Mrs. 
McKusick  had  a  sample  case  full  of  candied 
flowers.  But  that  was  just  the  first  step.  These 
confections  would  naturally  find  their  best 
market  where  such  flowers  were  not  as  easily 
available  as  in  California.  So  this  dauntless 
fuoneer  borrowed  some  money  and  left  for  the 
Eastern  markets,  intending  to  stop  and  take 
orders  in  the  larger  cities  on  her  way.  Diffi¬ 
culties  continued  to  develop.  The  receptacle 
she  had  made  to  carry  the  sample  flowers  was 
improperiy  constructed  and  a  third  of  them 
were  brcdien  en  route.  Nevertheless  the  green 
saleswoman  was  aUe  to  secure  orders  at  every 
place  she  visited  on  her  way  East. 

In  New  York  CHy,  neither  the  buyer  nor  the 
chef  at  Delmonico’s  was  interested.  They  had 
their  regular  stocks  of  candied  flowers  they  ex¬ 
plained.  But  her  stock,  pointed  out  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  woman,  was  an  assortment  of  natural 


Mrs.  L.  L.  McKuji^  of  Puadent  created  a  new 
art.  Her  natural  flowera,  preeerred  intact  as  can¬ 
dy.  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  San  Francisco. 

blossoms  and  not  the  variety  generally  used. 
“What,  real  flowers?’’  “Certainly.”  The  or¬ 
dinary  commercial  product  was  compared 
with  one  of  Mrs.  McKusick’s  American  Beau¬ 
ties — a  rose  taken  from  her  own  garden.  Then, 
finally  the  skeptics  wAe  convinced  and  she 
secured  one  of  the  most  important  orders  of  alL 
All  this,  however,  was  really  only  preparation 
for  the  real  job.  Back  home  in  Pasadena  once 
more,  it  was  evident  to  the  budding  manu¬ 
facturer  that  she  needed  a  real  workroom  to  fill  all 
those  orders.  This  she  obtained  by  dividing 
the  bungalow’s  living-room  in  two  with  a  cloth 
curtain.  A  drying  rack-  and  trays  were 
needed.  Mrs.  McKusick  took  a  portion  of  old 
bed-spring,  scoured  and  scrubbed  it  for  several 
hours  and  converted  it  into  usable  utensils. 
Shelves  nailed  into  a  dry-goods  box  made  a 
serviceable  cooling  closet.  Two  saucepans,  the 
kitchen  gas  {date,  and  a  thermometer  loaned  by 
a  neighl^r  completed  the  equipment.  Then 
work  started  with  a  rush. 

When  the  first  batch  of  flowers  was  finished, 
[Continued  on  page  i6g] 
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The  Sign  that  Worked  He  Agreed  with  the  Jury 

He  was  a  burglar.  A  slightly  deaf  old  man  who  had  been  making 

After  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  bank  he  whisky  all  his  life  was  finally  picked  up  and  ar- 
found  his  way,  easily  enough  to  the  strong  raign^  imder  the  drastic  Colorado  still  posses- 
room.  When  the  light  of  the  lantern  fell  on  the  sion  law.  The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box, 

door  he  saw  this  sign  written  in  rather  conspic-  returned  a  verdict  hi  guilty, 

uous  red  letters:  “Old  man,”  said  his  lawyer,  “the  jury  says 

“Save  your  dynamite.  This  safe  is  not  you  are  guilty.” 
locked.  Turn  the  knob  and  it  will  open.”  “Hay?” 

For  a  moment  he  ruminated.  “The  jury  says  you  are  guilty,”  he  repeated 

“Anyhow,”  he  reflected,  “there’s  no  harm  in  loudly  in  his  ear. 
tr}'ing  it  if  it  really  is  unlocked.”  ~  “In  what  degree?” 

He  grasped  the  knob  and  turned  it.  “There  is  no  degree  in  a  still  case.” 

Instantly  the  office  was  flooded  with  light,  an  “Guilty  all  over,  then?” 
alarm  bell  rang  loudly,  an  electric  shock  ren-  “Yes.” 

dered  him  helpless,  while  a  panel  in  the  wall  “Hay?” 

opened  and  out  rushed  a  bulldog  which  seized  “Yes,”  shouted  the  lawyer, 

him  firmly.  .  “Well,  that’s  what  I  told  you  in  the  first 

An  hour  later,  when  the  cell  door  clos^  on  place,  but  you  said  you  could  clear  me.  Wish 
him,  he  sighed:  now  I’d  got  that  judge  to  defend  me.  Get  him 

“I  know  what’s  wrong  with  me.  I’m  too  next  time.” 
tmsting.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  human 

nature.”  -  No  Li’na  for  Little  Rasttis 

Little  Rastus  was  on  the  train  on  his  way  to 
A  Fatal  Breather  the  country  for  the  first  time  to  visit  his  uncle 

Rastus  for  whcrni  he  was  named. 

“Mark  Twain  hatea  a  gloomy  man,”  said  a  Uncle  I^tus  hitched  his  team  up  to  the 
New  York  editor.  “Once,  at  a  banquet,  a  spring  wagon  and  went  to  meet  the  train  which 
very  gloomy  man  sat  opposite  him.  This  arriv^  in  the  little  village  after  daik.  After 
man  wouldn’t  smile  at  the  most  amusing  jokes  helping  little  Rastus  into  the  wagon  he  said: 
recounted.  “Boy,  hold  dese  lines  til  Ah  gets  de  baggage.” 

“  ‘What’s  the  matter  with  you?’  cried  IMark  When  Uncle  Rastus  had  gathered  up  the 
Twain.  ‘The  stories  are  all  good.  Why  don’t  baggage  he  was  surprised  to  see  little  Rastus 
you  laugh?’  ”  running  at  break-neck  speed  back  toward  the 

“  ‘Ah,  sir,’  said  the  gloomy  man,  with  a  »gh,  train.  Uncle  Rastus  exclaimed:  “What  in  de 

‘how  can  I  laugh  when  I  remember  that  every  name  o’  goodness  you  runnin’  back  to  de  train 

time  I  breathe  a  soul  passes  into  the  great  for — boy?” 

beyond?'  ”  Little  Rastus  all  out  of  breath  panted:  “Ah 

“  ‘Good  gracious!’  said  the  humorist.  ‘Did  doan  wanta  ride  in  no  wagon  what’s  gpt  lions 
you  ever  try  cloves?’  ”  hitched  to  it.” 

•  ■  I4S 
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Right  On  the  Dot 

A  traveling  Charlestonian  paused  one  night 
at  a  small  up-state  town,  one  of  those  places 
where  trains  don’t  really  stop — they  merely 
hesitate.  Its  lone  hotel,  opposite  the  railway 
station,  was  kept  by  an  aged  darky,  who  was  pro¬ 
prietor,  cook,  waiter,  bellhop,  and  everything. 

“Call  me  for  the  3:15  train,”  ordered  the 
guest,  retiring  early.  He  slept  soundly  to  be 
awakened  by  a  loud  hammering  on  his  door. 

“Hey,  boss,”  came  a  voice  outside,  “didn’t 
yuh-all  left  a  call  foh  de  3:15  train?”. 

“Sure,”  gasped  the  roomer,  sleepily. 

“Well,  suh,”  was  the  response,  “she’s  at  de 
stashun  now.” 

Synthetic  Corn,  Too? 

The  tourist  from  the  East  had  stopped  to 
change  tires  in  a  desolate  region  of  the  far  South. 

“I  suppose,”  he  remarked  to  a  native  on¬ 
looker,  “that  even  in  these  isolated  parts  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  have  risen  tremendously 
in  price?” 

“Y’er  right,  stranger,”  replied  the  native, 
“and  it  ain’t  worth  drinkin’  when  ye  git  it.” 

Not  Uncalled  For 

A  spinster  living  in  a  London  suburb  was 
shocked  at  the  language  used  by  two  men  re¬ 
pairing  telegraph  wires  close  to  her  house. 

She  wrote  to  the  company  on  the  matter,  and 
the  foreman  was  asked  to  report. 

“Me  and  Bill  Fairweather  were  on  this  job,” 
he  said.  “I  was  up  the  telegraph  pole,  and 
accidentally  let  the  hot  lead  fall  on  Bill.  It 
went  down  his  neck.  Then  he  said:  ‘You 
really  must  be  more  careful,  Harry.’  ” 

Why  Didn’t  She  Speak  Before? 

An  Episcopal  bishop,  at  a  dinner  recently, 
was  seated  next  to  a  beautiful  young  lady. 
When  the  lobster  was  served  he  left  it  un¬ 
touched  and  the  young  lady  noticing  it  in¬ 
quired  the  reason. 

“My  dear  young  lady,”  said  the  bishop,  “I 
suffer  terribly  from  dyspepsia  and  even  to  taste 
such  food  would  mean  untold  agony.” 

The  bishop  had  hardly  uttered  these  words 
when  he  started  suddenly  and  a  deathly  pallor 
overspread  his  face. 

“Why,  Bishop,  what  seems  to  be  the  matter,” 
said  his  companion,  alarmed. 

“This  is  terrible,”  gasped  the  bishop.  “Some¬ 
thing  I  have  dreaded  for  years  has  at  last  come 
upon  me.  I  am  paralyzed.  I  have  been 
pinching  my  knee  for  the  past  minute  and  I  feel 
absolutely  no  sensation.” 

“Go  on  and  eat  your  lobster.  Bishop,”  said 
the  young  lady,  “it’s  my  knee  you  are 
pinching.” 


Encouraged 

Nervous  Party:  The  train  seems  to  be  trav¬ 
eling  at  a  fearful  pace,  ma’am. 

Elderly  Female:  Yes,  ain’t  it?  My  Bill’s 
a-drivin’  of  the  ingin,  an’  ’e  can  make  ’er  go 
when  ’e’s  got  a  drop  o’  drink  in  ’im. 


Who  Was  Sheriff? 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  story  runs,  a  traveling 
man  visited  a  certain  small  town  and  sold  the 
proprietor  of  its  general  store  an 'order  of  jew¬ 
elry.  When  the  jewelry  arrived  it  was  not  as 
represented  and  the  merchant  consequently  re¬ 
turned  it.  • 

But  the  wholesale  house  nevertheless  at¬ 
tempted  to  collect  the  bill,  and  drew  a  sight- 
draft  on  the  merchant  through  the  local  bank, 
which  returned  the  draft  unhonored.  The 
wholesaler  then  wrote  to  the  postmaster  about 
the  financial  standing  of  the  merchant,  and  the 
postmaster  replied  that  it  was  O.  K.  By  return 
mail  the  wholesale  dealer  requested  him  to 
collect  the  bffl  and  they  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply: 

“The  undersigned  is  the  merchant  on  whom 
you  attempted  to  palm  off  your  worthless 
goods.  The  undersigned  is  president  and 
owner  of  the  bank  to  which  you  sent  your  sight- 
draft.  The  undersigned  is  the  postmaster  to 
whom  you  wrote,  and  the  undersigned  is  the 
lawyer  whose  services  you  sought  to  obtain  for 
your  nefarious  business.  If  the  undersigned 
were  not  also  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  this 
place  he  would  tell  you  to  go  to  hell.” 


The  Wrong  Man  to  Bluff 

The  young  lawyer  had  just  entered  his  office 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  nervous.  The 
paint  on  his  shingle  was  hardly  dry.  Silently 
he  prayed  for  a  client.  A  knock  as  if  in  direct 
response  to  his  petition  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Hastily  seizing  the  telephone  and  assuihlng  the 
attitude  of  one  engaged  in  a  very  earnest  con¬ 
versation  he  bade  the  one  seeking  admittance 
enter  and  with  a  slightly  bored  expression  mo¬ 
tioned  him  to  a  seat.  The  lawyer  resumed  his 
conversation  over  the  telephone  with  the  im¬ 
aginary  party.  This  latter  it  seemed  was  im¬ 
portuning  him  to  take  a  case  involving  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  But  the  young  lawyer  jx)- 
litely  but  firmly  refused.  He  had  more  impor¬ 
tant  litigation  pending,  etc. 

Thinking  his  listener  sufficiently  impressed 
by  this  time  he  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  man  asked  majestically,  “And  what 
can  I  do  for  you,  sir?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  the  other,  “I  was  just  sent 
up  by  the  telephone  company  to  connect  up 
your  phone.” 
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Moonlight 

I  Continued  from  fege  6^J 


We  saw  a  people  without  the  city  who  declare 
themselves  of  the  race  of  Ham — they  wander 
like  a  people  cursed  .  .  . 

Twelve:  some  clock  in  the  distant  Ddta 
struck  the  hour.  Chris  looked  down  the  way 
he  had  come — nothing. 

But  perhaps  she  was  legitimately  delayed. 
Any  of  a  thousand  iimocent  reasons  might  de¬ 
lay  her. 

Should  he  wait? 

Described  as  vagabonds,  without  honor  or 
loyalty  in  medieval  times,  the  Gipsies  had 
crossed  the  ruins  of  the  Orthodox  Empire — 
crossed  five  centuries — and  were  homeless 
vagabonds,  disloyal  and  perfidious  today. 
Everywhere  seen,  yet  known  nowhere:  a  riddle. 

The  breeze  died,  for  the  moon  set,  leaving  a 
velvet  dark — and  at  once  Armstead  felt  that  he 
would  not  see  her — that  he  would  never  see  her 
save  by  moonlight.  Life  was  a  come-on  game — 
he  tied  the  problem.  Twehre-ten —  Was  she 
in  danger?  Had  that  smiling  Hasul  detected 
her  in  the  act  of  jail  delivery? 

Armstead  sto^  up.  He  went  to  the  hill’s 
edge.  Across  the  now  motionless  air  came  a 
sound — the  sound  of  motors. 

He  plunged  into  the  eerie  night — into  the 
mud — then,  across  coimtry,  under  the  pines. 
No  need  for  cauticm  now — speed! 

But  he  was  too  late. 

W  hen  he  broke,  gasping,  into  that  cleared 
space  where  the  camp  had  stood,  the  camp 
stood  there  no  longer.  His  tremulous  fiash- 
lamp,  Bought  at  t^e  Havre  de  Grace  slop-shop, 
showed  him  only  the  dead  ashes  of  the  fire,  r^ 
day  trodden  into  mush  and  four  fresh  automo¬ 
bile  tracks — they  led  toward  the  river  road. 
These  things  and  one  thing  more:  on  a  piece  of 
rickety  fence,  his  light  revved  a  pair  of  freshly 
cut  twigs  carefully  disposed  so  as  to  point 
Borthwestward. 

Armstead  remembered  enough  concerning  the 
Rom  to  be  aware  of  that  rule  which  marked 
their  temporary  abodes  and  indicated  their 
next  course  by  “patrins.”  Neither  Ellena  nor 
Hasul  would,  in  the  present  circumstances,  be 
likely  to  have  left  such  token,  yet  one  of  the 
ririef’s  subjects — most  probably  one  of  the  cara¬ 
van’s  ragged  boys — ^h^  found  time  for  adher- 
tnce  to  ancient  custom. 

Armstead  ran  to  the  river — sure  enough,  there 
those  four  tracks  bent  upstream.  He  ran  on 
for  a  good  mile — but  then  they  had  merged  into 
t  half-dozen  others. 

A  Gipsy-woman’s  fool!  To  his  credit,  be  it 
aid,  he  did  not  just  now  give  great  thought  to 
that  glimmering  $10,000;  but  he  gave  consider¬ 


able  to  the  plight  of  Katherine  Kessd,  and, 
reverting  to  EUena,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
imderstood  what  Englishmen  mean  when  they 
call  a  girl  a  wench. 

Still  he  ran,  swinging  his  lamp  aimlessly.  He 
came  to  another  road,  which  emptied  into  this 
one — but  there  were  on  it  the  marits  of  only  one 
car.  Like  a  maniac,  he  raced  ahead.  He  had 
gone  two  more  miles  before  a  renewed  shorten¬ 
ing  of  breath  brought  common  sense  to  realize 
his  folly — the  folly  of  feet  against  wheels. 

Of  course  he  should  have  gone  back  to  Delta 
for  legal  help  and  an  automobile  of  his  own. 
Now,  simply  because  he  had  gone  so  far  the 
other  way,  he  labored  ahead;  at  least  he 
could  try  to  traU  the  runaways  and  seek  assis¬ 
tance  when  he  knew  their  next  resting-place. 

He  came  upmi  a  dnmk  who  wanted  to  sell  a 
motorcycle.  After  a  lot  of  bargaining  he  bought 
it,  and  away  he  went. 

WATCHING  the  motor-tracks  and  mind* 
ful  of  turnouts,  westward  Chris  went  at 
such  a  pace  as  his  task  permitted;  but,  aleap 
from  the  orient,  full  daylight  overtook  him 
among  the  uplands.  Far  below,  the  still  frozen 
Susquehanna  shone  like  marble  against  its 
northern  forest  barrier,  and  here,  on  Arm¬ 
stead’s  left,  hills  rolled  to  what  seemed  the 
world’s  edge:  billows  of  black  pine  with  now  and 
again  a  snow-retaining  peak  rosy  from  the  sun 
and  bright  as  the  battlements  of  Heaven.  In 
the  valley,  a  trio  of  roads  were  visible — on  none 
was  any  sign  of  van  or  automobile. 

Something  sounded  in  his  heart: 

Marqyitta,  Marquitta,  I  still  hear  you  calling 
Me  back  to  your  arms  once  again — 

His  bitten  hand  ached.  He  damned  the  Rom. 
It  wasn’t  to  help.  He  lost  the  trafl.  Two- 
thirds  of  that  day  he  wasted  on  farm-house 
inquiries — on  fal^  scents — on  a  bewildering 
crisscross  among  the  York  county  woods.  He 
combined  breakfast  and  limcheon  at  a  lonely 
tavern  run  to  the  most  meager  menu  since  pro¬ 
hibition’s  advent.  As  morning  had  found  him 
in  the  hills,  so  an  unwontedly  warm  evening 
surprised  him  following  an  encountered  tramp’s 
dubious  clue,  far  off  the  beaten  track  and  deep 
among  the  low-lying  combes.  Then  the  moon 
rose  over  tangled  trees,  timbered  ridges, 
mountainous  knaps,  dark  Imobs  of  eroded  stone 
and  sedimentary  rock;  it  rose,  and,  inconse- 
quently,  hope  rose  with  it. 

Wh^-prints  again — four  fresh  whed-prints 
in  the  forest  byway’s  mud.  Here  they  dhrorged 
into  a  little-u^  wood-chopper’s  roaid  curving 
between  hillocks  covered  by  a  second  growth  of 
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ash.  Armstead  heeded  an  inward  warning — he 
bestowed  his  noisy  motorcycle  in  the  bushes 
and,  among  those  bushes,  stole  forward. 

There  they  were,  the  people  he  was  after.  This 
new  camp  was  pitched  in  a  spot  very  like  its 
predecessor.  Crouching  low  amid  the  brush, 
Chris  saw  a  small,  cleared  glen,  the  same  car  and 
caravan,  red  and  orange  and  green,  parked  as 
before;  as  before,  smoke  curled  from  tiny 
chimneys,  sturdy  children  played,  and  a  pair  of 
crimson-kerchiefed  women  tended  a  kettle  hung 
above  a  crackling  hre. 

And  as  before,  Armstead  waited.  • 

Why  hadn’t  the  fugitives  fled  farther?  By 
the  most  direct  route.  Delta  could  be  no  great 
distance  behind,  whereas,  northward,  the 
Alleghenies’  fastnesses  were  within  easy  reach. 
Well,  this  time  Chris  was  going  to  have  help — 
but,  while  he  went  to  get  it,  he  was  not  going  to 
have  a  runaway. 

Fortunately,  Romany  folk,  like  all  outdoor 
folk,  are  early  abed — their  sole  virtue,  Armstead 
vowed  as,  an  hour  thereafter,  he  crawled  toward 
the  clearing.  It  was  empty;  no  light  in  the 
vans;  oiJy  moonshine  filled  the  combe,  but  it 
had  a  pale  yellow  clarity  that  lent,  as  last  night, 
ghostly  loveliness  to  crude  colors  and  awkward 
lines;  “Marquitta”  hummed  in  his  head  once 
more,  but  he  banished  that  music.  Fitting  irra¬ 
diation,  he  reflected:  this  was  what  his  absurd 
weakness  for  the  Gipsy  jade  had  been — merest 
moonshine.  Now  he  would  be  on  his  guard — 
his  plan  was  thoroughly  to  puncture  every  tire 
in  the  outfit  and  to  hope  that,  should  the  tiny 
tribe  wake  to  its  adversity,  full  replacements 
could  not  be  made  until  he  should  have  returned 
with  authorized  assistance  from  Delta  or  York. 

He  parted  the  last  bushes.  He  crept  forward. 

He  had  not  gone  three  stealthy  yards  when 
the  door  of  one  of  those  vans  opened  and  a  figure 
came  out.  It  ran  straight  through  the  thicket; 
it  ran  straight  into  Chris. 

“EUena!” 

It  was  the  Gipsy  wench. 

He  had  her  wrists,  he  had  a  hand  at  her 
mouth — that  one  which  she  had  bitten.  He  had 
dragged  her  back  into  the  bushes — back  into 
another,  but  even  smaller,  cleared  space — be¬ 
fore  she  could  have  given  any  alarm. 

“If  you  make  a  sound,  except  to  answer  my 
questions.  I’ll — ” 

He  looked  desperate — he  was;  she  saw 
that.  She  saw,  there  in  the  revealing 
moonlight,  that  tall,  broad-shouldered  fellow  in 
rough  clothes  stained  by  travel  and  exposure, 
lean  cheeks  that  determination  tightened,  hair 
matted  below  its  pushed-back  felt  hat,  the 
mouth  a  hard  line,  the  gaze  angrily  boring  into 
hers.  As  he  removed  the  hand  that  had  gagged 
her,  the  fingers  of  its  mate  threatened  to  crush 
the  bones  of  her  wrist. 

What  he  saw  was  a  Gipsy  whose  dark  cloak 


hooked  at  her  pulsing  neck,  her  seized  arm 
forced  open,  showing  a  brief  dress  of  barbaric 
colors:  only  the  moonlight  swathed  her — always, 
he  thought,  it  would.  Her  breasts  tossed;  the 
olive  of  her  oval  face  glowed  pink;  her  eyes 
might  be  any  color,  but  must  ever  be  brilliant; 
through  the  vermilion  of  her  painted  lips  the 
hot  breath  issued  in  a  visible  cloud. 

“You  Slotted  me,  did  you?”  said  Armstead 
between  his  teeth. 

She  threw  up  her  black  head —  “Didn’t.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  did.  And  you  thought  you 
could  come  out  here  and  put  one  over  on  me 
agam.” 

The  vibrant  voice  answered.  “Didn’t  think 
about  you  at  all.” 

“Forget  that  up-stage  stuff.  Forget  it.  I’m 
onto  you  now,  and  it  won’t  get  across  any 
better  than  your  love  scenes  will.”  He  had 
never  hated  anybody — no,  not  even  old  Fen¬ 
wick  of  the  Trust  Company! — as  he  hated  her. 

Her  body  stiffened.  “Take  your  hands  off 
me!” 

A  riddle  indeed,  the  Rom — these  Tsintsari 
whose  very  name  for  themselves  no  philologist 
could  explain.  W'hat  the  Byzantines  called  them? 
A  thinganoi — ‘  ‘Touch-me-nots” — serpent  charm¬ 
ers,  descendants  of  Samer,  who  forged  the 
desert  idol  of  the  Golden  Calf.  A  riddle!  But 
a  romance?  How  had  that  fairly  fragUe  struc¬ 
ture  been  reared  around  such  low  cunning- 
thievery — cheap  magic?  Secret,  with  nothing 
to  hide  except  meannesses — skulking  outcasts— 
no  country,  no  ethics  and  no  god. 

“Not  much  will  I  take  my  hands  off  you — not 
till  you’re  where  you  can’t  double-cross  me.” 
The  better  to  secure  her  he  slipped,  under  the 
cloak,  an  arm  around  her  slim  waist — and  felt 
her  shrink  from  the  contact.  “I’m  here  for 
something,  and  I’m  going  to  get  it.” 

“Detective?” 

“What  if  I  am?” 

“What  you  want,  it’s  da  money.  Jes’  da 
money.  Bah!” 

That  hit.  At  the  outset,  how  much  had  he 
considered  Katherine  Kessel?  Latterly,  the  lust 
of  the  chase  dwarfed  thought  of  its  reward,  a 
thirst  for  revenge  upon  this  moon  witch  im¬ 
pelled  him,  and  yet — 

“I  don’t  give  a  damn  about  the  money!”  he 
vowed.  Why  should  he  debate  his  motives 
with  her?  He  wouldn’t.  He  would  be  just, 
even  now,  but  he  would  harden  his  heart. 
“You’ve  got  to  tell  me  which  van  that  girl’s 
locked  up  in,  and  then,  while  I  go  for  help, 
you’ve  got  to — ” 

She  trembled.  “Then  you  no  real  detective?” 
Her  body  shook  so  that  it  almost  shook  his. 

“No.” 

It  was  neither  what  he  had  meant  to  say  nor 
said  in  the  tone  attempted,  and  her  reaction 
was  immediate.  She  lifted  her  dusky  face  close 
to  his;  her  teeth  showed: 
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“Then  p'raps  you  ccHne  liT  bit  to  see 
me-eh?” 

Her  smile  made  mere  putty  of  his  heart;  the 
perfume  of  her  breath  was  in  his  nostrils.  Trees 
and  underbrush  all  around  him  and  her  made  a 
wall;  above  hung  nothing  but  that  yellow  mdon 
in  an  indigo  sky;  they  were  as  much  alone  as  if 
they  were  a  worid  away.  At  least  twice  she 
had  tricked  him;  he  was  a  fool — but  he  was 
splendidly  young. 

‘‘Why — ^why  did  you  give  me  away  last 
night?  Why  ^d  you  tell — Hasul?”  Her  lover’s 
name  was  a  bitterness  in  Armstead’s  mouth. 

But  her  mouth  drooped  ravishingly.  “EUena 
didn’t.’” 

“You  must  have.” 

“Hasul  formd  door  broken.  He  guessed. 
Then  he  look  an’  see  your  tracks.  So  he  lock 
me  up  an’  make  us  all  move.” 

.\rmstead  wanted  to  believe.  “But  you 
ought  to  have  known  he’d  think  that  busted 
door  was  queer — you  must  have  thought  of  that 
before  you  said  you’d  meet  me  on  the  hill.” 
“Pretty  gen’man,  did  you  think  of  it?” 

He  hadn’t,  of  coiuse — so  why  should  she? 
She  disarmed  him.  He  hated  himself,  but  he 
could  rtot  wrench  his  regard  from  her  face — ^his 
body  from  that  exuberant  body  now  drawn 
dose  to  his. 

His  eyes  rise  to  my  eyes, 

Mine  bathe  him — 

Only  Armstead  was  a  trifle  the  taller;  he  had 
had  to  lower  his  gaze!  He  made  one  more 
struggle: 

“How  did  you  get  away  this  time?” 

“Hasul  feex  door  an’  lock  it  when  he  go  to 
bees  own  van.  But  he  have  two  key  for  it  in 
pocket.  Ellena  stole  one  when  he  kees  her 
good  night.” 

“WTien  he — ”  Armstead  tried  to  draw  back, 
but  his  flesh  would  not  yield  to  his  will.  Of 
course  Hasul  was  her  loverl  “When  he  kissed 
you?” 

The  Gipsy  face  wondered.  “But  yes.  Why 
not?  But  no  more.  Careless,  a  krolestoo  of  other 
women,  he  is  more  careful  than — than  you 
would  be  of  a  woman  he  want  to  marry.” 

■THEN  it  was  she  that  moved.  She  backed 
from  the  circle  of  his  at  last  unresisting 
um.  She  stood  there  in  the  magic  illumination, 

I  looking  up  at  him  with  shadowed  eyes  that  were 
nesertheless  the  eyes  of  a  grave  child — with 
L  those  {>ainted  lips  that  began  once  more  to 
anile. 

^d  at  sight  of  this  smile,  Armstead  was  now 
tpiite  sure  of  nothing  save  red  rage.  “I  don’t 
bdieve  you!”  He  wcntld  not  believe  her.  His  cry 
was  almost  a  cry  of  agony.  He  laid  fresh  h<fld 
of  her;  he  gripped  her  siq>ple  shoulders,  drag- 
png  her  up  to  him:  “I  don’t  believe  a  word  you 
say.  .\nyhow,  you  won’t  get  another  chance  to 


fix  my  feet — I  won’t  give  you  another  chance.” 

Her  hands  were  pushing  against  his  breast, 
but  his  strength  was  the  greater.  “What — ” 
How  small  her  voice  was! —  “What  you  going 
to — to  do?” 

“No  use  trying  to  stop  me;  take  you  with  me 
while  I—” 

He  meant  that,  having  cut  those  Aires,  be 
would  force  her  along — somehow  carry  her— 
aboard  the  motorcycle  while  he  fetched  the 
law’s  help  for  the  rescue  of  Katherine  Kessel. 
Yet  he  did  not  say  it — was  not  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Amazingly,  she  rHax^;  as  if  sIk  un¬ 
derstood  and  strangely  vouchsafed  consent,  her 
hands  protested  no  more.  They  fdl.  She 
surrendered. 

“Why,  then,  Ellena  wants  to  go  with  you — ” 
“You  want  to?”  Not  anguish  in  hU  tone 
now;  bewilderment  and  under  that,  the  dawn¬ 
ing  prodigy  of  triumph. 

“If  the  pretty  gen’man  told  Ellena  truth 
about — ” 

Even,  she  bent  closer,  dusky  face  aglow,  her 
cheeks  ashine,  eyes  like  interrogative  stars.  He 
told  his  heart  that  its  passion  was  base — his 
arms  that  their  action  would  be  sheer  mad¬ 
ness — ^but  he  gathered  her  to  him. 

Thus  they  stood  when  Hasul  moved  lightly 
into  the  clearing,  pistol  drawn. 

Full  in  the  moonlight  he  paused,  the  dark 
wizard  circle  of  trees  for  his  background,  the 
yellow  rays  revealing  him  as  clearly  as  could 
the  sun.  He  wore  the  purple  sweater  of  last  ‘ 
evening,  military  knickers  and,  as  one  who  had 
slept  dressed  but  bootless,  Indian  moccasins. 
A  scarlet  bandaima  bound  his  head,  only  a  few 
inky  locks  escaping;  his  swarthy  face-was  set 
in  cold  crudty,  a  slow  smile  of  craft  and  malice 
began  in  his  angry  eyes  and  moved  leisurdy  to 
his  lips,  which  ^en  cut  ri^t  and  left  with 
sinister  enjoyment.  Powerful,  yet  delicately 
fashioned,  the  pistol  hand  betrayed  no  oscillation. 

Ellena  gave  a  little  cry,  which  Armstead 
thou^t  was  more  of  surprise  than  fear.  Still 
holding  her  fast,  he  moved  her  to  his  left  side,  so 
that  she  would  not  stand  between  him  and  the 
apparently  certain  shot.  For  an  instant,  he 
had  assumed  she  had  once  more  duped  him,  but 
be  instinctively  removed  her  from  the  line  of 
fire;  next  moment,  that  cry  of  hers  w<^e  reason, 
and  he  knew  she  was,  this  time,  guiltless. 

“I  heard  you” — Hasul,  whose  speech  was 
more  like  an  American’s  than  was  Ellena’s,  con¬ 
firmed  Chris,  addressing  the  girl,  although  the 
fellow  kept  those  hateful  eyes  on  Armstead — 
“and  I  waited — and  watched.” 

Chris  recalled  his  own  automatic — too 
tardily;  he  was  safely  covered.  He  had  sinall 
doubt  that  this  fdlow  would  shoot;  the  sole 
hope  lay  in  exciting  him  to  a  degree  where  his 
aim  failed — and  thm  in  a  rush: 

“Wdl,  here  we  are.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?” 
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“I  think,”  said  the  still  smiling  Hasul,  ‘‘that 
I  ought  to  kill  you  both.  Delia  mar  tu — ^it  is 
the  only  way.”  He  paused,  then  went  on:  ‘‘I 
saw  you  in  that  New  York  restaurant.  Who 
are  you?” 

‘‘if  you  kill  me,”  Armstead  lied,  “you’ll  find 
out  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  But  you 
haven’t  got  the  nerve — and  I’ve  got  your  girl.” 

Would  that  taunt  succeed?  Would  the  woman 
play  up  to  it?  Why  should  she?  At  its  sound,  he 
felt  her  shiver  imder  his  arm.  Was  she  going 
to  fail  him? 

It  did  not  succeed,  the  taunt.  The  chief  put 
on  an  authority  that  was  apparently  his  daily 
usage;  again  he  spoke  to  EUena,  but  in  a  chill 
calm  and  without  any  shift  of  glance: 

“Who  is  this  gazi?  And  what  is  he  to  you?” 

It  would  come  now ;  her  defection.  It  must — 

But  it  didn’t.  She  tore  herself  free  from 
Chris,  yet,  though  she  stood  forward,  she  did 
not  go  to  Hasul.  She  stood  there,  her  dusky 
hands  at  her  dusky  throat,  her  black  head  tossed 
back;  the  true  savage  of  those  verses  that  she 
had,  for  Armstead,  forever  married  to  the  music 
of  “Marquitta.”  Her  voice  rang  clear: 

“I  don’t  know  who  he  is — but  he  is  what  you 
aren’t  any  more:  a  friend  to  me!” 

At  that,  Hasul’s  composure  broke  jail;  his 
words,  hoarse  with  rage,  tore  toward  the  lovers: 

“Do  you  know  what  she  is?  She  is  my  girl!” 

Armstead  let  her  go,  but  only  to  clench  his 
fists.  “Not  now  she’s  not! — Not  any  more!” 

‘  The  girl  wheeled  upon  the  chief.  He  was 
coming  up  to  them,  his  pistol  scarcely  lowered, 
his  face  twitching.  Her  brown  fingers  returned 
to  her  throat. 

“You  lie!”  she  shrieked  at  him. 

“You  know  I  don’t!”  Hasul  brandished  his 
weapon.  ‘’Gazi,  because  I  took  her  out  of  New 
York  State  and  across  others — into  this  one — 
there  is  a  warrant  for  me.  That  is  why  I  ran 
away  from  Delta.” 

The  words  burst  like  an  explosive  bullet  inside 
Armstead’s  brain.  Regardless  of  the  danger  of 
Hasul’s  automatic,  he  ^ew  his  own. 

But  the  issue  was  not  yet  joined.  As  if  at 
the  staccato  rap  of  a  conductor’s  baton, 
EUena  whirled  into  activity,  and  that  fumbling 
at  her  throat  received  a  demonstrative  explana¬ 
tion.  She  had  unhooked  her  cape.  Now  with 
one  hand  she  snatched  .Armstead’s  pistol  from 
him;  then — yet  it  was  aU  a  single  movement — 
she  flung  the  cape  at  Hasul;  it  took  him  in  the 
face;  it  curled,  serpent-wise,  around  his  head. 

His  arms  darted  out.  His  weapon  flew  harm¬ 
lessly  into  the  underbrush  behind  him.  He 
staggered  backward.  Twice  he  spun  complete¬ 
ly  around.  Certainly  he  was  no  coward;  yet, 
whether — thus  suddenly,  albeit  but  momen¬ 
tarily,  blindfolded — he  lost  aU  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion,  or  whether  he  did  not  realize  that  the  girl’s 
swift  protest  against  bloodshed  had  disarmed  his 


rival  as  weU  as  himself,  the  jude,  now  whipping 
his  hands  to  that  clinging  cape,  lurched  away 
from  Chris  and  dived  among  the  trees  toward 
the  larger  clearing. 

“Don’t  go  after  him!”  caUed  the  girl. 

Her  voice  might  as  weU  have  tried  to  stop  a 
racing  aeroplane.  Not  because  he  remembered 
his  purpose  to  rescue  Katherine  Kessel,  nor  yet 
because  he  forgot  EUena,  driven  by  the  lunatic 
engine  of  stark  fury,  Annstead  plunged  after 
Hasul.  She  had  to  foUow  through  the  few 
woodland  yards  that  separated  her  from  the 
Gipsy  camp. 

Before  Chris  slumbered  stiU,  in  the  light  of 
the  moon,  that  muddy  touring-car,  those  vans 
red  and  yeUow  and  green.  Between  him 
and  them,  Hasul  was  continuing  his  brief 
journey;  however  begun,  it  was  to  end  ad¬ 
visedly:  although,  a  minute  since,  he  would 
have  shot  in  reckless  jealousy,  at  this  crisis  the 
chief  would  not  risk  alarming  any  distant  farm¬ 
er,  any  chance  wayfarer  on  the  near-by  river- 
road — but  he  was  going  quietly  to  summon  help 
from  the  men  of  his  caravan. 

Arpistead  flung  his  body  forward  as,  in  foot- 
baU,  an  end  tackles  a  runner.  He  got  his  man: 
together  they  smashed  into  the  clearing’s  ooze. 

He  was  on  top  ...  he  was  underneath 
.  .  .  over  they  roUed,  and  over  .  .  . 

their  legs  were  intertwined,  but,  whenever  a 
fist  wrenched  free  it  shot  into  its  enemy’s  face. 
Chris  saw  a  dark  visage  clay-spattered  and  wet 
with  blood.  Hasul  looked  at  a  blond  counte¬ 
nance  mud-marked  and  crimson-stained.  Blows 
rained  like  hailstones.  Then,  in  an  instant 
when  Armstead  was  uppermost  and  raised  his 
torso  to  strike  again,  Hasul’s  right  hand  darted 
to  his  sweater— Parted  under  it  to  his  waist— 
and  came  back  with  a  bare  knife:  Armstead’s 
fist  was  raised,  but  that  knife-point  pressed 
against  his  belly. 

“Shoot!” 

A  second  time  the  girl  had  saved  him.  No 
protest  against  bloodshed  now — no  chance  for 
it.  She  had  pressed  into  his  ready  grip  the 
weapon  she  had  lately  taken  from  him. 

Hasul  understood.  He  tossed  away  his  knife: 
a  gesture  of  capitulation.  Chris  released  him— 
rose.  The  chief  rose — but  not  before  the  girl’s 
deft  finger’s  had  unbuttoned  a  pocket  in  his 
sweater  and  drawn  something  out;  papers— 
paper  money — something — 

If  EUena  had  thought  it  no  time  to  debate  the 
ethics  of  slaughter,  the  chief  saw  it  as  a  time  to 
discard  caution.  His  voice  rang  out  in  an 
alarm  to  his  tribesmen:  “Socorro! — Socorro!” 

The  pine-woods  rang  with  it.  The  doors  of 
the  vans  opened  in  answer.  Men  came  tum¬ 
bling  out  and  pUing  forward:  the  clearing  was 
aUve  with  them.  Armstead,  the  girl  behind 
him,  backed  toward  the  trees.  He  leveled  his 
automatic: 

“Stay  where  you  are!” 


Everybody’s 

An  automobQe  rushed  into  the  compound 
from  the  woodland  track  that  opened  on  it — 
stopped  at  the  margin  of  the  moonli^t. 
Through  the  moonlight  a  half-dozen  people, 
having  jumped  out  of  the  car,  ran  toward  the 
Gipsies.  Three  were  oldish  persons  in  urban 
overcoats;  one  of  the  others  had  the  uiunistak- 
aWe  air  of  a  detective;  at  his  elbow  labored  a 
stout  figure  evidently  native  to  these  parts,  and 
bringing  up  the  rear  came  a  fellow  with  a  Ihtie 
mustache — 

Where  had  Chris  seen  him  before? 

He  was  that  young  chap  whom  Hasul  had 
attacked  outside  the  Hudson  Hunt,  and  who 
had  later  returned  to  the  woman  waiting  him 
there! 

The  Gipsies  mistook  these  newcomers  for  re- 
enforcements  to  Chris — closed  around  them, 
clamoring.  The  chief  was  loud  with  protests. 
Outside  this  confused  circle,  Ellena  clutched 
her  companion’s  arm: 

“You  come?” 

[  “Where?” 

“With  me — away!” 

“Why?” 

“Those  three  old  men — Mees  Kessel’s  guar¬ 
dians.  That  young  one — man  she  was  engaged 
to.  One  of  other  two — looks  policeman.” 
Armstead’s  bewilderment  deepened.  “W’ell?” 
Her  eyes  pierced  him.  “Will  you  stay  here —  ‘ 
say  you  were  first — claim  part  of  reward — see 
Mena  arrested?  Or  will  you  nm  away  queeck — 
BOW— with  Ellena?” 

It  was  the  test.  He  hesitated — ^but  he  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  flash  of  time  only.  He  met  her 
gaze;  he  remembered  her  lips.  The  money? 
Let  it  go! — the  future?  Let  it  take  care  of  it- 
sdf!  Whatever  were  to  be  his  ultimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  girl,  tonight  he  must  save  her 
from  the  law. 

“Come  on!”  he  said. 

rI.\T  one  of  the  intruders  who  seemed 
native  to  the  countryside  the  surging  of  the 
adted  crowd  at  the  clearing’s  center  had  some- 
^  shoved  near  to  where  the  lovers  stood, 
tiien.i  ran  to  him — said  something — apparently 
pleaded  —  persuaded  —  brought  him  back. 
Ever  .  bcKiy  else  was  involved  in  the  physical 
itrugj'le  progressing  between  the  guardians  and 
detective  on  the  one  hand  and  Hasul’s  men 
ti  the  other:  nobody  saw  the  trio  at  the  com- 
foun.j’s  edge. 

“This  gen’man  Bhow  us  a  way  across  the 
^er,”  said  Ellena,  “into  another  coimtry — 
5>ifeck  !  They  mees  us  soon.  Queeckl” 

They  were  nmning,  the  three  of  them, 
the  woods,  the  fat  guide  panting  ahead, 
tensiead  and  his  Gipsy  girl  hand  in  hand. 
Idore  Chris  could  fully  resize  this  plan,  they 
at  the  SusquHianna’s  shore. 

Chill,  i^iostly,  deserted,  forbidding  as  some 
--zen  stream  on  a  dead  planet,  the  river 
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spread — under  the  moon,  under  the  spell  of 
midni^t,  to  the  black  hills  at  hs  northern  edge: 
between  mountainous  ^eminences  of  wilderness, 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  ice,  here  piled  higher  than 
their  heads,  there  smooth  and  clear  and  seem¬ 
ingly  as  thin  as  paper  taut  above  aqueous 
depths.  Came  a  crumbling:  one  moimd,  Chris 
was  sure,  moved. 

“Safe?”  He  was  thinking  of  the  girL 

Their  queer  guide  blinked  throu{^  steel- 
rimmed  spectacles.  “  ’Course  it’s  near  time 
fer  it  to  go,  an’  twenty-four  hours’  warm- 
spdl — ” 

“We  must  cross,  anyhow.”  Ellena  stepped 
out  upon  the  ice. 

The  men  joined  her.  The  stranger  led.  They 
began  their  journey. 

For  the  first  twenty  yards,  the  surface  looked 
secure,  but  even  then,  some  way  up-stream,  the 
frosty  heaps  had  a  rusty  tint.  The  guide  was 
far  enough  ahead  to  render  safe  his  charges’ 
confidences. 

“WTiat  made  you  guess  he  knew  the  way?” 
asked  Armstead.  “And  how  did  you  ever  get 
him  to  come?” 

She  smiled.  “He  didn’t  look  like  those 
others,  and  I  give  him  money  I  took  out  Hasul’s 
pocket.” 

The>’  fought  on  over  mounds  of  ice  like 
trench-parapets,  with  broad  seams  to  north¬ 
ward  and  po(ds  like  shell-holes:  he  might  have 
been  helping  her  across  a  battle-fiHd.  They 
came  to  openings  that  surely  widened  as  the 
fugitives  circled  them — to  vents  that  he  jumped 
with  her  in  his  arms. 

“Did  you  leave  patrins  behind  you  when  you 
left  Delta?  Somebody  did.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Couldn’t.  P’raps  <me 
of  children.”  • 

A  thunderous  snap  sounded  to  their  left  and 
echoed  among  the  hills.  The  guide  looked 
back  at  them,  his  face  was  a  face  of  terror. 

“Go  on!”  Chris  commanded. 

After  that  scarcely  a  word  was  said:  con¬ 
nected  ^)eech  became  impossible,  for  their 
winding  course  grew  momentarily  more  peril¬ 
ous.  Its  difficulties  claimed  their  br^th;  their 
eyes  and  thoughts  they  must  fasten  to  their 
leader  if  their  feet  were  to  follow  him. 

The  moon  was  setting,  but  still  bright  It 
made  the  farther  shore  seem  very  far  away. 
What  would  happen  if,  before  that  shore  was 
gained,  darkness  masked  these  hundreds  of 
watery  pitfals?  Girl  and  man  risked  one  look 
backwa^:  from  the  bank  they  had  so  lately 
left,  a  group  of  silhouettes  staked — chase  was 
begun. 

.Armstead  and  Ellena  slithered  on.  They  fell 
and  rose  again.  Twenty  times  the  Wue-white 
pavement  cracked  beneath  them;  at  least  as 
often,  they  missed  by  a  hair’s  breadth  plunges 
into  fatal  openings;  but  they  passed  at  last  the 
center  of  the  stream — were  on  the  final  lap. 
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Now,  however,  peril  drew  closer.  It  moved 
underfoot  like  a  living  malice;  the  ice  swayed 
sickeningly.  To  the  left  was  exposed  a  wide 
stretch  of  leaden  water.  Armstead  had  one 
glimpse  of  their  pursuers  working  forward,  but 
bear^  far  down-stream;  then  a  mist  rose,  sep¬ 
arating  hounds  and  quarry.  It  stole  nearer — 
and  through  it  he  could  feel  death  astir. 

That  l»nk  which  was  their  destination 
towered  fifty  yards  away  when  the  great  crash 
came.  The  guide,  a  rod  ahead,  flung  up  his 
arms  and  cried  a  warning;  his  words  were  en¬ 
gulfed  by  a  rending  explosion — the  ice  under¬ 
foot  reared  and  tore  apart — huge  slabs  tilted 
upward,  ground  together,  crashed  and  fell — and 
Chris  and  the  girl  stood  afloat  upon  a  tossing 
floe  with  only  a  few  other  floes  pitching  desper¬ 
ately  in  a  swirling  stream  between  fugitives  and 
shore. 

HOW  he  did  it,  not  indeed  exactly  what 
he  did,  Armstead  neither  then  nor  ever 
later  clearly  knew.  He  saw  their  leader  jump 
from  one  careening,  but  roughened,  block  to 
another — caught  up  Ellena  and  began  a  similar 
progress.  He  succeeded  twice — a  third  time — 
then  miscalculated  —  landed  on  a  fourth  ice- 
slab  too  near  its  edge  and  was  tobogganed  into 
water  —  thought  everything  finished  —  found 
himself  only  knee-deep — ^and  so  at  last  waded  to 
dry  land  and  set  down  his  living  burden  under 
trees  beside  a  railroad  track  on  which,  its  crew 
invisibly  engaged  at  its  farther  end,  a  train  of 
empty  coal-cars  rested. 

^me  distance  off,  the  guide  lay  panting;  the 
girl  took  up  that  one  of  Armstead’s  hands  which 
^e  had  once  bitten.  “Saved  my  life.”  She 
looked  at  the  river  and  shuddered.  “Those 
others — ”  » 

The  moon  was  low,  the  mist  high:  beyond  a 
quarter-mile,  nothing  to  be  seen.  “I  think 
they’re  safe,”  said  Chris.  “That  break  came 
from  up-stream,  and  they  were  working  down¬ 
wards — knew  their  way  better  than  our  man.” 

The  darkness  deepened,  but  he  could  still  see 
her  face,  and  into  it  and  her  voice  came  sud¬ 
denly  a  new  note,  a  note  of  tenderness: 

“Ellena  can’t  thank  you — ” 

It  frightened  him.  He  was  afraid  it  was  re¬ 
vealing  in  her — it  was  miraculously  revealing! — 
the  woman  he  had  missed.  “No  use  thank¬ 
ing  me.” 

“Only  she  must  tell  you  something.”  She 
nodded  to  the  idle  train.  “These  cars  going 
back  to  mines:  Ellena  going  with  them — to 
other  Gipsies  she  knows — they  ought  to  be  near 
Clearfield  now.  So  she  say  good-by  and  say 
this:  in  that  cafd,  she  had  to  act  like  a  caf6-girl — 
in  the  van,  jes’  scared  crazy  to  get  away — tried 
to  make  you  love  her  so  you  get  her  away  from 
other  poUce.  But  now” — her  voice  faltered — 
“now  she  want  gen’man  know  she’s  not — not 
bad  woman!” 


She  dropped  his  hand.  She  stood  before 
him,  simple,  contrite,  ashamed. 

A  night  of  marvels!  He  believed.  The  sense 
of  their  meager  escape  from  death  still  ham¬ 
mered  in  his  pulses;  the  witchery  of  the  darkened 
woods  hung  over  him:  the  ultimate  moonrays 
filtered  upon  her  through  the  scented  lower 
pine-boughs,  and  he  saw  her  as  he  had  never 
seen  her  before — as  he  had  always,  he  knew, 
wanted  to  see  her — as  she  really  was.  She 
looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  like  altar-fires,  lips 
now  sacrosanct;  there  encircled  her  all  the 
magic  of  the  open  road,  but  her  face  was  no 
more  that  of  the  wandering  nymph:  it  was 
again  the  face  of  a  pilgrim-Madoima.  With 
h&  whole  heart  he  believed  her. 

“Ellena — ”  He  broke  off — remembered  what 
he  had  thought  of  Gipsies — of  this  Gipsy- 
and  was  himself  ashamed.  Of  course  she 
didn’t  love  him — never  had — and  of  course— 
oh,  he  knew  it! — he  loved  her  and  must  let  her 
leave  him.  They  were  divided  by  a  gulf  that 
even  love  ought  not  to  bridge.  He  couldn’t 
cross  to  Gipsyland — was  at  least  sane  enough  to 
know  that — and  if  he  could  somehow  bring  her 
over  to  him,  she,  a  Romany  girl,  would  fade  and 
die  like  a  wildflower  in  a  parlor.  He  could  only 
thank  her  and  leave  her — and  forever  remem¬ 
ber.  “Ellena,”  he  went  on,  “I’m  not  good 
enough  for  you,  and  I’ve  got  to  let  you  go.  I 
know” — he  tri^  to  smile — “stealing  a  ride’s 
nothing  dangerous  for  you.” 

She  went  to  the  nearest  car — swung  up  to  its 
iron  step — looked  down  at  him.  “Good-by.” 

As  if  she  signaled  it,  the  train  gave  a  series 
of  jerks;  buffer  banged  upon  buffer.  He  stood 
beside  the  track.  “Good-by,”  he  said,  “and— 
and  I — I  love  you.”  The  train  began  to  move 
forward.  “It’s  queer,”  he  hurriedly  added, 
seeking  refuge  from  emotion  in  the  common 
place,  “but  you  don’t  even  know  my  name:  it’s 
Chris  Armstead.” 

“Good-by,”  she  said,  as  the  train  went  on. 
“Mine’s  Katherine  Kessel.” 

The  pursuers?  Back  there  in  time,  and  over 
there  on  the  other  shore,  that  New  York  de 
tective,  the  Gipsy  chief,  the  habitually  unad 
venturous  trustees  of  the  great  Kessel  Estate— 
L.  B.  Everts,  M.D.;  Jos.  Vandusen  Tayne.  Ilrd 
Burton  Cadwalader — Harold  Tectonius,  too— 
old  Cadwalader’s  nephew,  he  was:  the  bereft 
fiance — they  had  all  reached  the  shore  together 
shortly  after  Katherine  and  Armstead  started 
across.  x 

“We’ll  be  drowned!”  wailed  Tayne  from  un 
der  the  ulster  that  hid  his  wizened  form. 

“It  is  dangerous,”  Hasul  admitted.  He  had 
sworn  that  ^therine  came  to  him  freely.  Now 
the  distant  sight  of  her  in  the  grasp  of  Chm 
corroborated  the  assertion  that  Armstead,  a  dis¬ 
carded  rival  of  Tectonius,  had  tracked  her  and 
partly  by  force,  but  more  by  threatening  pub¬ 
lication  of  compromising  love-letters— bore 
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away  the  girl  really  anxious  to  escape  marriage 
to  either  lover.  Hasul  hoped  to  dissuade  chase 
and  secure  his  retreat  before  that  lie  was  dis¬ 
covered. 

“Afy  trustee-duties  don’t  include  suicide,” 
vowed  Tayne. 

He  stubbornly  stayed  ashore.  The  others, 
forcing  Hasul  to  guide  them,  as  stubbornly 
started. 

IF  ELLEN.\  was  lost  to  him  because  she 
separated  herself  from  him  as  a  Gipsy,  by 
how  much  greater  a  distance  did  Katherine 
Kcssel  retreat  from  Armstead — as  Katherine 
Kessel!  Could  this  girl’s  words  be  true?  If  she 
was  what  she  represented  herself,  why  w’as  she 
running  away  from  her  guardians?  In  the  grip 
of  that  problem,  and  the  pressing  need  to  solve 
it,  Chris  swung  aboard  and  helped  the  pseudo- 
Gipsy — accepting  his  change  of  plan  without 
comment — into  the  coal-car,  nor  remarked 
either  that  their  recent  guide  mounted  it  also, 
obscuring  his  presence  at  its  farther  end,  nor 
that  the  train  moved  east  instead  of  westward. 
Everything  was  over,  love  was  eternally  de¬ 
feated,  and  yet — in  a  situation  where,  to  be 
sure,  any  comment  would  have  been  inade¬ 
quate — all  that  he  could  find  to  gasp  was:  “But 
you — ^you’re  a  brunette!” 

“Paint,”  said  Katherine  over  the  rumble  of 
the  wheels — and  rubbed  off  most  of  the  paint  by 
mere  pressure  of  her  painted  palms. 

“There  was  a  px)lice  description  sent  out — ” 
“So  Hasul  told  me.” 

“ — and  it  talked  about  a  scar — ” 

“Powder.  /  tried  to  talk  like  a  Gipsy,  even 
when  I  was  scared.  Did  I?” 

“Your  eyes  aren’t  blue.” 

“Certainly  not.  That  shows  what  a  police 
description  amounts  to.  They’re  violet;  and 
darkening  the  lower  lids’  edges  darkens  any 
pupils — at  night.  We  know  that  much  in 
Lyons.”  A  stained  finger  rubbed  those  ac¬ 
cused  lids.  “Look.”  Her  eyes  were  violet: 
they  were  violet  stars. 

SHE  explained  her  years’  old  interest  in  the 
Rom — her  friendship  with  Hasul’s  tri¬ 
lingual  band,  which  came  to  Lyons  every 
autumn.  That  alone,  to  a  life  fretfully  har¬ 
nessed  by  the  resident  trustees,  provided  ro¬ 
mance,  gave  glimpse  of  freedom. 

“Then  I  got  engaged  to  Harold:  his  uncle 
wanted  it,  I’d  be  given  my  money  when  I  mar¬ 
ried,  and  if  you  had  three  dear,  but  pernickety, 
old  gentlemen  for  guardians,  you’d  feel  that 
getting  rid  of  them  was  cheap  even  at  the  price 
of  Harold.  Only  /  found  out  he  wasn’t  playing 
fair.” 

.■\s  if  in  Central  Park  instead  of  laboring  over 
a  railroad,  she  continuetl: 

“Hasul  phoned  me  at  the  hotel.  He’d  been 
spying  on  Harold  and  said  I  could  see  the  kind 
io 


of  girl  that  other  one  was.  I  was  terribly  hurt, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  dress  up  so 
Harold  wouldn’t  know  me — a  couple  of  hours’ 
freedom,  and  I’d  done  that  recitation  at  a 
church-fair  back  home.  So  I  put  on  these 
clothes  at  one  of  Hasul’s  Gipsy  women’s  rooms; 
but  I  was  slow:  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Cadwalader 
about  Harold.  Hasul  got  cross  at  it,  but  I  did 
it,  and  I’d  do  it  again.  Hasul  said  he’d  had  to 
stop  Harold  some  way  or  other,  else  he  might 
have  met  the  girl  and  left  the  restaurant  before 
I  got  there.  Hasul  took  the  note  from  me: 
that  miniature  broke  in  the  excitement.” 

“Then  you  weren’t  kidnaped  at  all?”  What 
did  it  matter?  She  was  not  for  Armstead, 
anyhow! 

“Wait.  Harold  came  in;  I’d  seen  enough. 
We  started,  but  somebody  chased  us,  and 
Hasul  said  it  was  Harold — said  he  seemed  to 
think  he’d  recognized  us  and  would  say  I’d 
been  there  with  him— with  Hasul — well,  that  I 
was  like  that  other  girl.  When  we’d  got  the 
Gipsy  woman  in  the  car — the  one  he  was  taking 
down  here  with  him,  the  one  whose  room  I’d 
dressed  in — ^Hasul  pretended  to  start  for  my 
hotel,  to  drop  me  there;  but  then  he  said  we 
were  still  followed,  and  I  believed  him.  I 
thought  we’d  only  go  over  the  ferry  to  throw 
Harold  off  my  track.  Instead  of  that,  Hasul 
raced  the  car  into  Jersey — raced  it  to  that  place 
where  you  found  me.  If  I’d  jumped  out,  I’d 
have  b^n  killed.  I  did  try,  but  that  woman 
was  stronger  than  I  was.  And  once  we  got  to 
the  camp,  I  was  locked  up  in  the  van.” 

Armstead  turned  an  angr\'  face  toward  the 
river.  He  almost  wished  he  had  remained  be¬ 
hind  and  killed  that  Gipsy  king.  The  train 
rolled  very  slowly  eastward  between  the  pale 
river  and  its  dark  northern  hills;  the  girl  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Hasul  said  he  was  going  to  marry  me — said  I 
daren’t  go  back  unmarried  because  he’d  compro¬ 
mised  me.  I  was  furious,  but  in  Lyons  girls 
can  still  be  compromised.  Still,  I  said  marry¬ 
ing  a  Gipsy  wouldn’t  help  much,  and  then  he 
was  furious.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Delta 
and  pretend  he  was  somebody  else  and  do  two 
things;  get  a  marriage  license  for  us  under  false 
names,  with  some  woman  he’d  pick  up  to  repre¬ 
sent  me.  and  then  tell  the  police  how  a  Gipsy 
had  a  New  York  girl  out  here  in  Pennsylvania, 
so  they’d  want  to  arrest  the  man  and  lock  up 
the  girl.  He  would  beat  the  police  back  to 
the  camp,  and  I’d  have  my  choice  between  a 
wedding  and  a  scandal  with  everything  coming 
out  in  newspapers.’’ 

“When  I  leave  this  train,”  said  Armstead,  “I 
think  I’ll  look  up  that  guinea!” 

“Oh,  he  never  touched  me,  except  tonight 
when  I  let  him  kiss  me.”  She  made  a  wry  face. 
“So  I  could  get  that  key.  In  the  van,  at  first  I 
thought  you  were  some  Delta  officer  who’d 
arrived  ahead  of  him,  and  then  I  remembered 
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you  and  thought  you  might  be  one  of  Harold’s 
cafe-friends.  I  wanted  to  get  away,  but  didn’t 
want  any  friend  of  Harold’s  to  know  who  I  was: 
that  made  me  play  for  time.  I  was  scared,  but 
if  I  could  have  mended  the  door,  I  might  have 
met  you  where  I  said  I  would — only,  all  of  a 
sudden,  you  seemed  not  to  care  for  anything 
except — except  the  reward.” 

So  he  understood  how  she  had  used  his  folly 
for  her  own  ultimate  safety — saw  it  all,  or 
nearly  all,  with  a  well-nigh  terrible  clarity:  how 
her  moods  had  but  adapted  themselves  to  her 
need  as  qualified  by  his  passing  desire.  Here, 
before  him  in  the  false  dawn,  s)^  began  to  rub 
off  the  paint;  she  ffung  away  her  wig,  and  he 
could  just  detect  her  golden  hair,  her  white 
cheeks — discover  the  real  wmnan  that  was  more 
essential  than  anything  these  discardings  in 
themselves  reveal^ — and  could  guess  by  how 
very  far  he  had  missed  her:  there  was  no  moon¬ 
light  now. 

“Of  course,  when  Hasul  came  back  there  at 
the  Delta  camp,  he  guessed  the  truth  about  you 
and  made  me  a  closer  prisoner  than  ever. 
Well” — she  ran  white  fingers  through  her  hair — 
“that’s  all.  You  see” — and  she  fronted  him  in 
the  bumping  car — “I’m  not  a  bit  the  girl 
you  thought  j^ou  were  in  love  with.”  She 
laughed. 

Yet  she  was  exactly  the  girl  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with — precisely  because  she  was  no  longer 
the  sorceress  who  had  appealed  to  all  in  him 
that  was  not  love.  He  saw  the  heart  of  her, 
through  her  thwarted  girlhood,  hungry  for  the 
open  road  for  which  he  had  always  longed 
across  a  counter:  the  heart  for  an  ideal  freedom 
without  the  soul  for  a  sordid  Romany  compro¬ 
mise.  He  saw  it — but  how  could  he  tell  her 
now? 

“You’d  better  jump  off,”  she  warned:  “this 
train’s  getting  up  speed.”  , 

Armstead  descended  to  the  practical:  “But 
your  guardians  must  know  the  truth  now — why 
are  you  running  away  from  them  now  that  they 
know  the  truth?”  • 

In  the  budding  dawn,  she  mocked  him. 
“Please  give  me  back  my  locket — and  if  you 
stay  ab^rd  this  freight-train  much  longer, 
you’ll  find  out  at  your  own  expense  why  I’m 
running  away.” 

That  buckling  dawn,  even  as  she  spoke, 
blossomed.  'The  sun  climbed  the  eastern  hills. 
It  made  rosy  tiny  clouds  on  the  farther  horizon, 
gilded  the  point^  pines,  painted  the  now  mov¬ 
ing  river  silver,  and  washed  both  Armstead  and 
the  girl — yes,  even  their  late  guide,  draped  over 
that  coal-car’s  rear  in  a  too  declarative  ob¬ 
livion! — washed  them  clean.  Its  clear  radi¬ 
ance  put  doubt  to  flight.  It  couldn’t  banish  the 
memory  of  the  moonlight,  but  it  showed  Chris 
to  her  as  she  had  always  hoped  he  was — and  it 
showed  her  to  him  as  he  knew  she  had  always 
been  and  would  forever  be.  He  had  felt  it 


now,  this  quarter-hour:  but  siuilight  set  the 
seal. 

“Katherine,”  he  said.  “Katherine  Kessel: 
what  I  said  about — about  that  other  girl  is 
true — true  about  you.  And  so  good-by  again — 
good-by,” 

He  flung  a  leg  over  the  side  of  the  car.  He 
paused  ordy  b^use  her  hands  fell  upon  his 
shoulder. 

“But,  my  dear — ”  yes,  this  was  what  she  was 
unbelievably  saying! — “But,  my  dear,  that's 
why  I  ran  away  just  now  from  my  guardians:  to 
find  out  if  you — ^liked  me  as  much  as  you  did 
Ellena  in  the  first  place — and  as  myself  in  the 
second.”  Her  eyes  were  wide  and  tender,  yet  a 
little  doubtful. 

“Do  you  mind,  Chris — do  you?” 

PIOSE  who  followed  these  lovers  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  if  they  overtook  Miss  Kessel, 
the  one  respectable  waiter  at  the  Hudson  Hunt 
— he  of  the  side-whiskers — would  get  their  ad¬ 
vertised  reward:  he  knew  Harold  Tectonius,  had 
read  the  papers  and  been  rendered  suspicious  by 
Armstead’s  questions:  he  gave  to  the  trustees 
what  information  he  possessed.  The  rest  was 
easy,  for  Hasul’s  trail  from  Havre  de  Grace  to 
Delta — and  from  Delta  onward — had  been  too 
hurried  to  be  hidden.  At  Delta  they  took  the 
services  of  the  local  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
served  also  as  federal  marshal  and  clerk  of  the 
court.  He  it  was  who  had  guided  them  to  the 
tribe’s  last  stop — and  then,  interviewed  by 
Katherine,  guided  her  and  Armstead  across  the 
Susquehanna.  So,  somehow,  these  good  folk 
pursuing  struggled  ashore  two  miles  east  of  the 
point  where  the  runaways  had  reached  dry 
land;  just  there  that  temperamental  freight- 
train  again  halted  and,  over  the  rim  of  its 
nearest  coal-car,  appeared  three  faces  decidedly 
the  worse  for  their  coal-car  journey, 

“Kate!”  cried  young  Mr.  Tectonius. 
“Katherine  Kessel,”  said  the  mutton-chop 
whiskered  Cadwalader,  “climb  right  out  of 
there — and  come  here!” 

But  the  young  woman  thus  addressed  only 
laughed  at  them,  and  the  smeared  countenance 
of  the  younger  of  her  companions  made  ribald 
answer. 

“Sorry,  Harold — sorry,  Mr.  Cadwalader — but 
Kessel’s  not  this  girl’s  name  any  more.  This 
gentleman  that  you  brought  with  you  and  that 
we  took  with  mj  is  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He’s 
told  me  that  here,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  man  and 
a  woman  marry  each  other  and  don’t  many 
the  mere  names  that  happen  to  be  on  their 
license — that  a  marriage  ficense  is  good  on  its 
face  unless  fraud’s  proven.  Well,  it  won’t  do 
you  any  good  to  prove  that,  and  Katherine  took 
from  your  friend  Hasul  a  license  he  thoughtfully 
procured  for  himself — in  Delta.  So  the  Squire’s 
married  us  here  in  this  coal-car.  My  wife’s 
name’s  Mrs.  Christopher  Armstead.” 
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A  Short  Wife  and  a  Gay  One 

[Continued  from  page  51] 
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literally.  “Of  course  he’ll  sneak  out  of  town 
on  the  early  morning  train.  I’m  sorry  if  I’ve 
interfered  with  your  plans  for  Monday.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  suppose  you  didn’t  know 
that  you  were  throwing  quite  a  wad  of  money 
into  the  river.” 

“I  know  all  about  that.  He  wanted  me  to 
sign  away  the  old  homestead.  I’m  surprised 
at  your  falling  for  that  old  one.  Some  Napo¬ 
leon  of  finance!” 

“You’ve  got  me  all  wrong,  Hazel.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  Blake  said.” 

“I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  it  tonight, 
We  were  supposed  to  sign  the  papers  on  Mon¬ 
day  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Air.  Sweeney.” 
“Who  is  Mr.  Sweeney?” 

“The  man  you  saw  in  the  office  tonight, 
my  alleged  attorney.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he’s 
a  detective  from  the  banker’s  protective  asso¬ 
ciation.  When  Blake  Harley  made  his  proposi¬ 
tion  to  me  I  wrote  the  usud  letters  of  inquiry 
and  awaited  developments.  Our  friend  Ted 
Jefferson  admitted  that  he  scarcely  knew  the 
man.  The  Gregory  office  of  the  bankers’ 
association  had  never  heard  of  Harley  but  they 
promised  to  look  him  up.  This  Sweeney  came 
here  tonight  with  theories  and  suspicions. 

“He  identified  Harley  when  he  saw  him  danc¬ 
ing  the  Charleston  with  you.  I  suppose  Blake 
a  real  name  but  he  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  The  Jazz  Baby.  It  seems  he  has  quite  a  list 
of  confidence  games  to  his  credit,  but  he  has 
always  been  too  clever  to  leave  damaging  evi¬ 
dence.  This  would  have  turned  the  trick  and 
there  would  have  been  a  reward  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  money,  of  course,  would  have 
gone  to  the  hospital  fund.” 

“So  Blake  Harley  was  to  be  arrested  on 
Monday?” 

“Yes,  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  Monday 
as  if  I  had  a  date  with  the  electric  chair.  I’m 
glad  you  pushed  him  out  of  the  picture.  He 
has  defrauded  a  lot  of  people  in  one  way  or 
another  and  it  was  my  duty  as  a  banker  to 
flp  lock  him  up,  but  I  hated  to  be  mixed  up  in 
it.  He  was  nice  to  you.  He  gave  you  some- 
ihmg  you  needed  in  your  business — something 
1  couldn’t  give  you  myself.  I  know  what 
TOu’ve  been  up  against;  I’m  not  as  dumb  as 
j-ou  think.” 

Hazel  relaxed  her  grip  on  the  steering  wheel 
;  and  fastened  it  on  James. 

!  THEY  got  close  to  the  naked  truth  out  there 
^  in  the  clear  September  night.  Hazel  said 
ings  that  she  had  never  found  it  possible 
)  say  before.  “A  triangle  story” — the  phrase 
inu  how  crept  into  their  talk.  Yes  it  was  one 


of  the  commonest  and  most  baffling  of  all  tri¬ 
angles — one  wife,  one  husband  and  one  mother. 
James  said  they  would  work  this  out  together 
and  find  the  answer. 

“I  suppose,”  she  said  at  last,  “we’d  better 
end  this  petting  party  and  go  home.” 

“Let  me  drive  this  time.”  They  shifted 
places  and  James  took  the  wheel. 

“Here  is  a  place  to  turn  around,”  said 
Hazel. 

But  James  who  never  did  an  imexpected 
thing  treated  her  to  a  surprise. 

“We’re  not  going  to  turn  around.  We’re 
going  to  Gregory.  We’ll  rest  up  and  then 
we’ll  have  a  glorious  time.” 

Hazel  saw  the  whole  plan  in  a  wave  of  hap¬ 
piness.  They  were  going  to  Gregory  to  start 
over.  They  were  going  to  recapture  the  fine, 
careless  rapture  of  those  great  days.  But  it 
was  she,  this  time,  who  furnished  the  sober 
second  thought. 

“Alother  Buford  will  worry.” 

“We’ll  telephone  her  from  the  next  town.” 

“Have  we  got  any  money?” 

“Enough  to  start  with.” 

“How  about  clothes?  You’re  all  right  in 
that  suit,  but  I  haven’t  anything  to  wear.” 

“We’ll  buy  some.  It’s  alraut  time  you  had  a 
change  of  scenery  anyhow.” 

“It’ll  look  as  if  you  were  eloping  with  your 
nurse.  All  righty;  I’m  game  if  you  are.” 

“We  ought  to  be  there  by  daylight.” 

“Dawn  is  the  movie  word,”  said  Hazel. 
“The  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.” 

“Yes,  I  am  going  to  lead  a  better  life.  I’ve 
learned  something  from  that  jazz  baby  of 
yours.  You  watch  my  smoke  this  winter. 
You’ll  have  me  dancing  the  Charleston  before 
it’s  over.  I’m  a  reformed  character.” 

“A  reformed  bookkeeper.” 

“I’m  going  to  be  a  wife-keeper  from  now  on.” 

“Oh.  Lord!  I’ve  married  a  wisecracker.” 

“So  that  problem,”  said  James,  “is  solved.” 

“That  problem  is  solved,”  echoed  Hazel. 
She  knew  way  back  in  her  wise  little  head  that 
there  was  a  whole  page  of  other  problems  ahead 
and  more  pages  beyond  that  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  book. 

James,  of  course,  would  never  be  a  jazz  baby; 
but  she’d  meet  him  fifty-fifty.  She  would  be  a 
soberer  and  a  wiser  wife. 

They  were  on  a  straight  level  road  now  and 
the  motor  had  settled  to  a  rhythmic  beat. 
In  her  happy,  drowsy  consciousness  it  set  up  a 
cadence,  a  white  toe  tapped  it  out  upon  the 
floor  and  the  perverse  and  outrageous  tune  that 
ran  through  her  head  was,  “Nobody  Knows 
What  a  Hot  Mama  Will  Do.” 
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A  Dare-Devil  Diver  Who  Conquered  Fear 

[Continued  from  page  86] 


“P.  J.”  Ringens  was  diving  one  hundred  feet 
into  a  little  five-foot  tank  at  open-air  perform¬ 
ances  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  country.  He  was 
making  a  specialty  of  county  fairs  and  such, 
and  earning  from  $500  to  $1,000  a  week.  Last 
year  the  black  sheep  who  loved  the  swimming 
h<de  too  well  and  “would  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing”  was  paying  an  income  tax  on  $25,000  a 
year. 

Ri.ngens  was  in  his  little  pup  tent  behind 
the  cages  of  lions,  polar  bears,  etc.,  at  a  New 
England  fair  one  day  this  summer  when  I  asked 
him  about  the  courage  necessary  to  dive  from 
the  top  of  a  slender  ladder  one  hundred  feet 
high  into  a  small  tank  of  water  way  down 
there  at  the  bottom. 

“Does  it  take  nerve?”  The  quiet  man  of 
thirty-eight  years  with  the  clear  blue  eyes,  the 
fair  cranplexion  and  the  athletic  build  looked 
up  from  the  green  fleshings  into  which  he  was 
wriggling. 

“It  does  not  take  any  more  ‘nerve’  for  me  to 
do  my  work  than  it  does  for  the  average  man 
of  business  to  do  his,”  he  answered  promptly. 
“Mine’s  a  business  the  same  as  any  one  else’s.” 

He  put  it  another  way. 

“TT  DOES  not  take  any  more  nerve  for  me 
to  do  my  act  than  it  does  for  the  average 
man  to  get  up  at  m  o’clock  on  a  snowy  morning 
and  go  to  work.  He  hates  to  do  it,  but  if  he  has 
to  do  it  he  does  it.  That’s  exactly  the  way  it  is 
with  me.  I  hate  to'  do  the  dive,  but  I  do  it.  I 
never  disappoint  a  public  I  have  contracted  to 
entertain.” 

Ringens  has  been  in  the  dare-devil  business 
in  one  form  or  another  for  thirteen  years.  Yet 
in  all  that  time  he  has  had  but  one  accident,  to 
be  explained  later. 

How  does  he  do  it? 

“I  keep  myself  in  perfect  condition,”  he  says. 
“No  alcohol  or  stimiilants  of  any  kind.  Proper 
rest  and  proper  food.  I  keep  the  apparatus  in 
perfect  condition,  too.  Tune  it  up  like  a  violin 
before  I  go  up  it.” 

Dressing  as  he  talked,  he  was  about  to  button 
the  shoulder  strap  on  hb  fleshings,  when  he 
hesitated,  and  turned  upon  the  interviewer. 

“Here’s  where  it  takes  the  ‘nerve’,”  he  volun¬ 
teered.  “Getting  into  thb  snake  skin.  The 
act  itself  I  don’t  mind.  It’s  dressing  for  it,  and 
thinking  about  it  in  advance.” 

So  in  that  respect  he  was  like  most  actors  and 
athletes. 

The  pleasant  accmnpaniment  of  circus  music 
to  which  the  interview  had  been  given  stopped, 
and  in  the  breach  of  quiet  that  ensued  the  an¬ 
nouncer  could  be  heard  bawling  through  hb 


megaphone  something  about  the  “most  stu- 
penjus  and  most  thr-r-rilling  act  of  all  time  by 
the  world’s  gr-r-r-eatest  high  div-ah.” 

“Time  to  go  to  work,”  said  Ringens,  sailing 
out  of  his  tent  on  to  the  stage  to  bow  to  the 
audience.  With  that  he  glid^  from  the  stage 
to  the  green  beyond  it,  where  a  towering  ladder 
held  in  place  by  wires  had  been  erected  beside 
a  tank  of  water.  The  music  started  again. 

An  actor  at  heart  and  a  dare-devil  by  training, 
he  was  in  hb  element  now. 

Briskly  and  gracefuUy  he  ascended  the  ladder 
to  the  tilt  and  lift  of  the  music. 

“The  music  helps  me  a.  lot,”  Ringens  had 
confessed  to  me. 

Steadily  up  the  dizzy  height  he  spiraled  un¬ 
til  he  reached  the  scanty  perch  at  the  top  from 
which  he  was  to  dive.  He  paused  and  the 
music  stopped.  He  hesitated. 

“I  hesitate,”  he  had  exf^ined,  “just  as 
another  person  hesitates  about  jumping  over  a 
mud-puddle.  I’m  only  uncertain,  that’s  aU.” 
Gradually  he  edged  out  to  the  very  edge  of 
that  chasm,  hb  toes  gripping  the  platform. 

Then,  the  attention  of  the  audience  riveted 
upon  him,  hb  mind  made  up  and  all  the  chances 
calculated,  he  started  to  fall  slowly  over. 

“There  he  goes!”  cried  the  audience. 

He  turned  over  once,  landing  feet  foremost  in 
the  center  of  the  tank. 

It  was  a  perfect  dive. 

“Feel  me,”  said  Ringens,  back  in  hb  dressing 
tent. 

Hb  body  was  at  fever  heat. 

“I’m  air-cooled  and  water-cooled,”  he 
laughed,  “but  still  I  heat  up.  It’s  the  dive  that 
does  it.” 

It  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  mysteiy*  to 
observers  of  hb  act  that  he  b  not  dashed  to 
pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  tank,  which 
b  only  five  feet  deep  and  six  feet  wide.  He 
cleared  that  up  in  a  second. 

“When  I  strike  the  water  feet  first,”  he  said 
“my  feet  are  knocked  out  from  imder  me  by  the 
force  of  the  impact,  so  that  I  curve  into  the 
water,  striking  the  side  of  the  tank  with  my 
feet  and  rebounding  to  the  surface.  I  don’t  go 
deeper  than  three  feet  at  the  most.” 

But  behind  the  ease  and  never-failing 
accuracy  with  which  one  of  America’s  most 
daring  and  successful  high  divers  performs  this 
feat  lies  a  long  hbtory  of  struggle.  Before 
he  achieved  hb  one-hundred-foot  eminence, 
Ringens  worked  up  that  ladder  to  it,  almost 
inch  by  inch,  through  an  apprenticeship  which 
was  a  daily  tempting  of  death.  It  bn’t  easy 
learning  just  how  to  risk  your  life  every  day  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  public. 
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The  struggle  began  when  the  half-grown  boy 
left  Oregon  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  United 
States  at  large.  He  came  East  in  the  ap¬ 
proved  romantic  method  of  brake  beam  and 
box  car,  landing  in  New  York  on  his  eighteenth 
birthday.  With  his  bathing-suit  under  his 
husky  arm  he  went  from  pool  to  pool  in  New 
York,  trying  to  get  a  job  as  instructor  in  diving 
and  swimming.  Time  and  time  again  he  was 
turned  away,  only  to  trudge  on  to  the  next 
place,  arriving  there  weary  ^nd  sick  at  heart, 
but  always  with  enough  pluck  to  brace  the 
manager  for  a  job.  Finally  he  found  an  open¬ 
ing  as  a  guard  in  a  New  York  pool.  “Dollar 
a  day  and  all  the  swimmin’  you  want,”  the 
manager  told  him. 

Working  on  those  terms,  he  had  not  been 
there  long  before  the  patrons  of  the  pool  began 
to  inquire  who  the  stunt  diver  was,  and  soon  he 
found  himself  a  big  hsh  in  a  little  p<  i.l,  to  use 
his  own  expression.  Pleased  and  flattered  as 
he  was  by  the  local  attention  he  received,  he 
was  still  more  flattered  and  pleased  when  he 
received  an  invitation  to  wear  the  colors  of  the 
Irish-American  Athletic  Club  of  New  York. 
These  colors  he  later  carried  to  victory  in  a 
number  of  inter-club  matches.  Still  his  diving 
was  only  a  sport  to  him  in  this  stage  of  his  career 
and  it  brought  him  little  or  no  money.  He  had 
not  yet  realized  its  financial  possibilities. 

THEN  he  began  to  feel  the  pressing  need  of 
!•  more  money  than  he  could  get  at  the  pool. 
So  he  gave  up  his  job,  to  trek  the  streets  of  New 
York  for  another  job.  At  the  height  of  his  dis¬ 
couragement  he  chanced  to  stop  one  day  in 
front  of  one  of  those  posters  of  the  United  States 
Navy  promising  every  young  man  a  good  time, 
a  trip  around  the  world,  and  pay  while  he 
learned  a  trade.  And  like  many  another  good 
man  in  temporary  difficulties  he  chose  this  way 
out  of  his  troubles.  The  Navy  didn’t  keep  its 
promise  in  full,  he  says,  but  it  did  give  him  a 
chance  to  advance  himself  with  his  bathing-suit 
in  what  was  to  be  his  real  trade.  He  won  the 
diving  championship  of  the  Navy,  and  held  it 
continuously  during  the  years  1909  to  1912. 

In  the  latter  year  he  shipped  for  shore  with 
an  honorable  discharge  in  his  blouse  and  an 
idea  tucked  away  in  his  blond  head  that  he 
would  try  to  capitalize  his  ability  as  a  diver. 
The  chance  offered  itself  shortly  after  he  gave 
Childs  his  last  nickel  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  toddling  moving- 
picture  industry  was  feeding  the  public  with  a 
peat  deal  of  what  might  be  called  wet  business — 
a  liquid  diet,  so  to  speak.  Francis  X.  Bushman 
was  as  much  in  the  water  as  he  was  on  the  land, 
and  Annette  Kellerman  was  doing  reel  after 
reel  as  a  pretty  mermaid,  daughter  of  Neptune. 

Ringens,  like  one  of  Horatio  Alger’s  lucky 
boys,  chanced  along  at  this  time  and  walked 
straight  into  a  job  with  the  Pathe-Lubin  Com¬ 


pany  as  a  stimt  diver  and  swimmer.  Here  he 
really  found  himself.  After  diving  from  cliffs 
and  bridges  and  performing  difficult  submarine 
feats  before  the  camera  for  the  public  to  thrill 
over  later  in  dark  halls  all  over  the  country,  it 
finally  dawned  on  him  that  if  he  could  excite 
people  in  the  moving  pictures  he  could  excite 
them  far  more  by  giving  them  the  real  thing, 
“P.  J.”  in  person. 

Diving  was  no  longer  to  be  the  sport  of  an 
athletic  youth;  it  was  to  be  a  business  and  a 
career,  he  determined.  It  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  life  from  black  sheep  to  successful 
showman. 

At  this  time,  after  four  years  of  almost  con¬ 
stant  practise,  he  was  diving  from  a  height  of 
seventy  feet.  To  make  a  red  thriller  out  of  his 
performance  he  set  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition 
the  dive  from  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet. 
Meantime  he  supported  himself  as  a  high  diver 
in  a  one-ring  circus  that  toured  the  country. 
As  he  advanced  his  ladders,  proclaiming  himself 
always  as  the  world’s  greatest  high  diver,  he 
also  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  com¬ 
mand  more  money. 

It  was  not  easy  to  go  up  the  ladder  to  a  height 
of  one  hundred  feet  and  dive  from  it.  You 
must  remember  that  every  added  inch  changed 
afl  the  minute  calculations  necessary  for  a  man 
who  must  strike  the  water  with  his  body  in  a 
certain  exact  position. 

“I  was  six  years  doing  it,”  he  says.  “Two 
years  getting  from  seventy  to  eighty,  pushing 
the  ladder  up  two  feet  at  a  time.  Two  years 
more  getting  from  eighty  to  ninety,  one  foot  at 
a  time,  with  the  add^  danger  of  practising  the 
mid-air  turnover  which  is  now  a  part  of  my  dive. 
And  two  years  more  at  the  same  rate  getting 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  the  goal  I  had 
set  for  myself.  In  all,  counting  the  four  years 
I  was  getting  to  seventy  feet,  I  was  ten  years 
perfecting  the  dive  as  I  do  it  today.  It  was 
sure  up  the  ladder.” 

This  was  the  point  at  which  “P.  J.,”  as  he  is 
known  to  the  show  world,  left  the  circus  and 
began  putting  on  a  show  all  his  own  at  county 
fairs,  expositions,  and  outdoor  affairs  of  all 
kinds,  north,  east,  south,  and  west.  You 
have  undoubtedly  seen  him  somewhere  in  his 
green  tights,  flashing  down  out  of  the  sky  into 
that  narrow  little  tank. 

Today  his  family  back  in  Oregon  considers 
him  their  bright  particular  star.  For  he  has 
gone  out  alone  in  the  world  and  made  a  fortune 
by  the  very  knack  which  they  scorned  in  him 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
chuckles  at  those  dire  predictions  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  neighbors  when  he  remembers  his  mother 
every  Christmas  with  a  good  big  check  from  his 
earnings? 

When  he  had  made  a  success  of  the  high  dive, 
the  boy  who  had  loved  the  swimmin’  hole  back 
home  over  fondly,  sighed  for  another  world  of 
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sensationalism  to  conquer.  He  found  it  in  the 
famous  bicycle  dive  which  he  has  since  per¬ 
fected.  In  this  act  he  rides  down  an  incline 
(he  calls  it  a  scenic  railway)  about  one  hundred 
feet  high  at  the  starting  point  and  sixty  feet  at 
the  take-off,  shoots  off  into  space  for  seventy- 
live  feet,  and,  dropping  the  bicycle  into  a  net, 
lands  in  the  center  of  a  small  tank  of  water,  just 
as  he  does  in  the  high  dive.  Most  people’s 
hearts  stop  beating  and  their  hands  get  ex¬ 
cessively  clammy  while  watching  this  spectac¬ 
ular  stunt. 

Instead,  however,  of  woriiing  up  the  stunt, 
step  by  step,  as  he  had  done  in  perfecting  the 
hi^  dive.  Ringers  began  at  the  linal  stage.  The 
result  was  that  the  first  time  he  tried  the  act  on 
the  edge  a  pond  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
some  six  years  ago,  he  met  disaster.  He  fell 
just  a  little  short  of  the  deep  water  where  he 
had  intended  to  land  and  crashed  into  shallow 
water.  This  was  that  first  and  only  accident  of 
his  career,  to  which  previous  allusion  has  been 
made,  and  it  nearly  lost  him  his  life. 

“But  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  act  could 
not  be  classed  a  failure  just  because  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  ride  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty 
and  had  not  succeeded,”  he  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  accident  later. 

After  the  accident,  he  shipped  the  structure 
to  his  home  in  Florida  and  set  it  up  beside  a 
small  lake  to  tantalize  himself  into  a  second 
attempt. 

For  a  time,  however,  he  attempted  no  rides. 

“I  just  let  the  structure  stand  there,”  he  re¬ 
counted,  “and  every  day  I  would  walk  to  the 
top  and  look  it  over  and  make  an  imaginary 
ride.  1  did  that  for  about  a  month  to  get  rid  of 
the  thoughts  of  that  first  terrible  ride.”  The 
mental  agony  this  entailed  can  be  imagined  by 
any  one  who  as  a  youngster  has  stood  on  a  high 
dr^g  ffiatform  tndng  to  get  up  nerve  for  the 
jump.  Fifteen  feet  look  like  a  inile. 

PR  months  he  struggled  to  get  back  his 
‘nerve.”  “P.  J.”  at  the  height  of  his 
career  was  apparently  done  for.  The  accident, 
you  see.  had  unnerv^  him  for  his  regular  dive. 
Every  time  he  went  back  to  attempt  the  bicycle 
dive  he  flinched  from  it,  like  schoolboys  who 
climb  to  a  height  to  do  a  dive  and  then  are 
afraid  either  to  jump  or  to  climb  down  again. 
When  the  battle  was  all  but  lost,  Ringens  in 
despair  decided  to  put  himself  to  one  last  des¬ 
perate  test.  He  called  his  friends  to  the  place 
where  he  had  erected  the  incline  for  the  stunt 
and  announced  that  if  they  would  hang  arormd 
they  would  either  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  do  a  perfect  dive  or  attending  his 
funeral. 

On  that  eventful  day  he  was  in  a  cold  sweat 
nervous  agony.  But  he  conquered  his  nerves 
and  his  fear  in  an  effort  which  he  described  as 
“mi^ty,”  and  seated  himself  on  the  bicycle 


with  the  sweat  trickling  down  his  back.  There 
was  a  death-like  stillness.  He  released  the 
starting  blocks  and  down  the  incline  he  sped 
with  the  speed  of  a  cannon  shot,  faster  and 
faster.  The  battle  with  death  was  on. 

Guiding  the  bicycle  along  the  narrow  black 
line  which  treads  the  incline,  he  reached  the 
take-off,  and  shot  off  into  space.  The  rest  was 
a  question  of  split  seconds.  He  freed  himself 
from  the  bicycle  at  just  the  right  place  and 
hurtled  straight  for  the  center  of  the  lake. 
With  a  clean  swoop  he  took  the  water  exactly 
right  and  landed  unharmed.  He  had  won  the 
battle!  There  was  a  moment  of  exquisite  bliss 
when  he  realized  this.  Then  he  had  to  start  all 
over  again!  After  months  of  practise  he  sub¬ 
stituted  a  tank  for  the  lake  and  went  on  the 
road  with  the  act. 

“I  made  a  pile  of  money  with  that  act  in 
South  America  last  winter,”  he  concluded 
tersely. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  act.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
54  twenty-foot  ladders  built  out  of  the  best 
spruce  obtainable  and  17,000  feet  of  steel  air¬ 
plane  wire  to  hold  it  in  place  when  set  up.  It 
gives  under  the  slightest  strain,  making  it  proof 
against  warping  or  breaking.  About  three  new 
bicycles  a  week  are  used,  because  they  have  a 
way  of  jumfung  the  net.  Then,  of  course,  they 
crash  to  the  ground  and  are  completely  wrecked 
The  cost  to  perfect  the  act  over  a  period  of  six 
years  was  $10,000,  the  apparatus  alone  costing 
$5,800. 

Ringens  has  now  brought  his  dives  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection  that  he  can  lay  off  a  whole 
year  and  go  back  to  either  one  without  a  single 
bit  of  preparation  other  than  conditioning  him¬ 
self  and  tuning  up  his  apparatus.  It  is  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  care  he  takes  of  himself  and  the  long 
hazardous  apprenticeship  he  has  put  himself 
through. 

The  diver  b  happily  married  to  “Swan” 
Ringens,  the  diver,  who  frequently  appears 
with  him,  and  with  her  he  makes  his  home  at 
Coral  Gables,  Florida.  The  two  are  often 
hosts  to  Jack  Dempsey  when  the  champion  is 
wintering  at  the  Southern  resort. 

Ringens  has  made  an  independent  fortune 
from  diving,  which  adventures  in  Florida  real 
estate  have  materially  increased.  For  that 
reason  his  friends  had  often  advised  him  to  give 
up  the  dangers  of  diving  for  the  security  of 
selling  real  estate,  whereupon  he  used  to  laugh 
and  say: 

“I  was  cut  out  for  diving  and  not  for  selling 
real  estate.”  Perhaps  others  of  his  neighbors 
feel  that  way  about  themselves  now. 

Better  than  anything,  that  gives  the  key  to  the 
character  of  this  product  of  an  Oregon  swim¬ 
ming  hole,  who  expects  to  be  diving  until  he  is 
fifty,  before  he  puts  his  ladders  away  in  the 
bam  for  the  last  time. 
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Henry  Ford  Discusses  Human  Flivvers 

[Continued  from  page  J^] 


During  one  of  my  long  talks  with  him,  Mr. 
Ford  told  me  about  a  visit  he  had  from  George 
W.  Perkins,  representing  a  Wall  Street  group 
that  was  trying  to  monopolize  the  automobile 
business.  Mr.  Perkins  had  come  to  Detroit  to 
induce  Ford  to  sell  out. 

“He  told  me,”  said  Ford,  “that  his  associates 
could  make  more  money  for  me  if  I  went  into 
the  deal  than  I  could  possibly  make  for  myself. 

“I  replied,  ‘Mr.  Perkins,  you  are  right.  And 
you  mi^t  as  well  go  back  to  New  York.  I  can¬ 
not  answer  your  arguments.  What  you  say  is 
undoubtedly  true.  We  could  probably  make 
many  millions.  But  I  don’t  want  them.  1 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  am 
not  making  automobiles  to  make  money;  I  am 
making  automobiles  so  that  every  family  can 
ride  in  one.  I  don’t  want  to  see  how  much 
money  1  can  make  out  of  automobiles,  but  1 
want  to  see  how  cheaply  I  can  manufacture 
them.’  ” 

The  projected  automobile  trust  was  formed 
without  Henry  Ford.  It  didn’t  even  make 
money,  but  got  into  financial  difficulties  and  had 
to  be  reorganized.  Heiuy  Ford  became  the 
richest  man  in  the  world. 

THE  other  day  a  business  man  was  trying  to 
I  interest  me  ^ancially  in  a  new  device. 
“There’s  a  fortune  in  it,”  he  said.  “I  have 
been  waiting  years  to  find  a  method  by  which  I 
could  cash  in  on  part  of  a  million.  Now  I 
bow  I  have  found  it.  Here’s  a  chance  to  make 
a  lot  of  money.” 

While  this  would-be  money-maker  talked, 
my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  day  when  Henry 
Ford  drove  me  out  to  his  old  farm  home  at 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  where  he  had  toiled  as  a 
lad.  I  remembered  how  Ford  had  sat  on  the 
lawn  of  the  old  farm,  chewing  a  piece  of  grass 
I  and  talking  enthusiastically  about  the  new 
farm  tractor  he  was  then  developing  there. 
He  talked  about  it  off  and  on  for  several  hours. 
Re  talked  about  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
fanner;  how  it  would  reduce  the  deadening 
drudgery  of  tramping  behind  a  plow;  how  it 
would  lij^ten  the  physical  slavery  that  makes  a 
farmer’s  life  narrow  and  dull.  He  painted  viv¬ 
idly  his  dream  of  happier  farm  homes  and  of 
ID  increasing  efficiency  in  agricultural  work 
that  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for  every¬ 
body. 

He  never  once  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
making  money  out  of  the  tractor.  1  am  posi¬ 
tive  t^t  he  never  thought  about  it  at  all  as  a 
way  of  making  money. 

My  business  friend  wdth  the  new  device  has 
I  hve  chances  out  of  a  hundred  of  making  money 


with  it,  if  the  Bradstreet  statistics  are  right. 
He  will  probably  fail  to  accumulate  a  fortune, 
like  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  other  men 
who  jump  into  business  with  their  eyes  only  on 
the  dollars  they  expect  to  make. 

But  Henry  Ford,  bent  on  the  service  of 
mankind  through  the  particular  mechanical  and 
industrial  genius  that  is  his,  has  made  more 
money  than  anybody  else.  This  notion  of  his 
about  himself  as  merely  an  agent  in  his  special 
field  for  the  common  welfare  is  perhaps  not  so 
much  a  reasoned  philosophy  with  Henry  Ford 
as  it  is  an  ingrained  habit  of  mind.  But  he 
philosophizes  keenly  about  the  matter  when 
pinned  down  to  it. 

It  probably  accounts  for  his  outspoken  dis¬ 
like  for  those  financiers  who  get  control  of  in¬ 
dustrial  corporations  and  run  them,  not  pri¬ 
marily  to  produce  goods,  but  primarily  to  pay 
dividends  on  juggl^  stock. 

My  first  meeting  with  Henry  Ford  was  back 
in  1914,  when  he  had  just  startled  the  country 
with  his  scheme  for  paying  every  worker  a 
minimum  of  five  dollars  a  day — twice  the  usual 
wage  at  the  time.  I  went  to  Detroit,  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Mr,  Ford  by  his  treasurer,  Mr. 
Klingensmith,  and  spent  the  major  portion  of 
every  day  with  him  for  a  week.  Each  day  a 
new  Ford  car  that  had  just  been  assembled  that 
morning  would  run  up  to  my  hotel  and  carry  me 
out  to  the  plant.  Mr.  Ford  himself  would  then 
take  me  under  his  wing  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

The  reason  he  welcomed  me  in  this  fashion 
was  simply  that  he  had  heard  of  my  work  for 
mothers’  pensions,  and  the  philosophy  back  of 
the  project  was  so  close  to  his  own  philosophy 
that  he  recognized  in  me  a  kindred  spirit. 

“Organized  charity  and  schools  of  philan- 
throphy  and  the  whole  idea  of  giving  to  the  poor 
are  wrong,”  he  told  me.  “If  a  railroad  had  a 
bad  piece  of  track  where  trains  were  wrecked 
every  now  and  then,  it  wouldn’t  help  matters  to 
buUd  a  fine  repair  shop  there  to  fix  up  the 
smashed  cars.  The  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
fix  the  track.  Charity  and  philanthropy  are 
repair  shops.  They  do  not  remove  the  cause  of 
human  wrecks. 

“Trying  to  help  men  by  handing  them  some¬ 
thing  is  a  failure.  We  don’t  give  our  men  any¬ 
thing.  They  earn  all  they  get. 

“Charity  experts  come  to  us  and  give  us  a  lot 
of  advice,  just  as  expert  automobile  designers 
come  to  us  and  advise  us  how  to  make  more 
money.  We  have  no  room  for  experts  in  this 
shop.  We  are  all  only  mechanics — and  human 
beings.” 

Henry  Ford  is  so  much  a  mechanic  that  his 
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oflSce  is  really  the  whole  factory.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  a  large  and  beautifully  furnished 
room  that  would  correspond  to  the  president’s 
oflSce  in  any  other  corporation.  But  it  is  the 
one  place  in  the  shop  where  you  are  least  likely 
to  find  Mr.  Ford.  He  is  as  restless  in  it  as  a 
caged  lion.  His  desk  is  bare  on  top  and  empty 
inside.  He  carries  his  work  in  his  head,  and 
won’t  have  papers  and  charts  and  red-taped 
documents  around  him.  During  that  first 
visit  of  mine  with  him  and  during  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  ones,  I  would  have  to  go  out  some¬ 
where  in  the  shop  to  find  Mr.  Ford — to  find  him 
talking  with  one  of  his  employees,  ks  often  as  not 
with  a  sincerely  friendly  hand  on  the  man’s 
shoulder. 

The  office  executives  have  had  to  install  a 
system  of  observation  posts  through  the  factory' 
to  help  keep  track  of  Mr.  Ford’s  movements. 
When  somebody  in  the  executive  office  wants 
him,  phone  calls  go  out  to  the  various  “listen¬ 
ing  posts,”  and  somebody  along  the  line  reports 
having  seen  Mr.  Ford,  perhaps  just  going  into 
the  annealing  room.  From  there  he  is  trailed 
to  the  next  room,  and  he  is  finally  run  to  earth 
and  cornered. 

But  every  now  and  then  he  wanders  out  of 
the  {^ant  altogether,  in  pursuit  of  some  project 

the  moment,  and  goes  off  on  a  week’s  trip, 
without  telling  anybody  what  he  has  on  his 
mind  or  where  he  can  be  reached. 

I  asked  him,  “Doesn’t  that  interfere  with 
your  business,  when  some  executive  wants  you 
and  can’t  find  you  to  get  a  prompt  decision  on 
some  important  matter?” 

He  replied,  “I  tell  them  what  my  philosophy 
is  and  tdl  them  to  carry  it  out  in  running  the 
business.  If  they  can’t  do  that,  I  get  others 
who  can.  What  are  they  for  if  they  can’t  make 
these  decisions  themselves?” 

When  some  of  Ford’s  financial  men  turned  to 
Wall  Street  for  help,  Ford  let  them  out.  He 
didn’t  want  financiers  to  help  him  run  his  busi¬ 
ness,  because  he  said  the  financier’s  idea  is  first 
of  all  to  make  money  for  himself — and  Ford’s 
idea  is  to  make  useful  things  for  others.  I  have 
met  many  very  wealthy  men.  None  of  them 
has  made  as  much  money  as  Henry  Ford;  and 
none  of  them  is  as  happy.  He  doesn’t  try  to 
find  hairiness  by  establishing  orphan  asylums 
with  his  accumulated  wealth,  or  by  any  other 
form  of  charity.  He  employs  seventy-five 
thousand  men,  and  he  puts  the  money  into  their 
envelopes,  instead  of  into  asylums  for  their 
children. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  a  wdfare  department — 
but  the  workers  in  it  are  not  of  the  charity  in¬ 
vestigator  type.  The  charity  worker’s  aim  in 
life  is  to  prevent  a  poor  famfly  from  getting  a 
penny  more  of  help  than  is  necessary  to  ward 
off  actual  starvation.  The  object  of  Henry 
Ford’s  social  workers  is  to  teach  his  employees 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 


A  VERY 'wealthy  woman  told  me  once  that 
Henry  Ford  “had  ruined  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,”  and  led  working  people  to  crave  luxuries 
that  are  reserved  for  the  few.  I  told  Mr.  Ford 
about  this,  and  he  couldn’t  even  understand 
what  the  lady  meant. 

“My  labor  market  isn’t  ruined,”  he  said. 
“The  workers  who  come  back  to  the  p^nt  on 
Monday  after  a  day  in  their  cars  in  the  country 
are  healthier  and  happier  and  they  do  better 
work. 

“Just  because  a  man  uses  his  hands  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  lathe  instead  of  to  clip  coupons  is  ik>  rea¬ 
son  he  and  his  famQy  should  not  enjoy  com¬ 
fortable  lives.  The  hard-driven,  underpaid, 
sliun-living  worker  is  stupid  and  half-sick  and 
mentally  distracted  by  hardship.  I  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  have  such  men  working  for  me.” 

Mr.  Ford  looks  upon  his  great  welfare  enter¬ 
prises — his  hospital  service  and  recreational 
work — not  as  diarity  but  as  essential  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  his  business.  He 
looks  upon  men  as  individually  likable  human 
beings  with  whom  he  can  cooperate  for  their 
own  good. 

I  talked  with  one  of  Ford’s  important  execu¬ 
tives  who  told  me  that  he  himself  had  served  a 
year  in  the  penitentiary  for  embezzling  funds 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Cwnpany.  When  he 
came  out.  Ford  gave  him  his  chance  to  reclaim 
himself,  and  he  in  turn  had  taken  two  hundred 
men  from  the  prisons  and  given  them  jobs  in  the 
Ford  factory. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  saved  more  than  a 
million  dollars  out  of  his  earnings  while  in 
Ford’s  employ — and  that  once,  when  his  home 
had  been  robbed,  he  sent  down  into  the  factory 
for  one  of  those  former  convicts.  To  him  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  details  of  the  robbery. 

“That’s  Chicago  Bill  done  that — he’s  the  only 
one  I  know  who  works  that  way,”  said  the  ex¬ 
convict.  He  helped  put  the  detectives  on  the 
right  trail  in  the  imderworld,  and  the  Ford 
official  got  his  stolm  property  back. 

Later  this  same  official  found  himself  playing 
golf  in  Florida  on  the  same  links  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  He  said  to  the  oil  millionaire, 
“Your  Standard  Oil  Company  put  me  in  state’s 
prison  once  for  embezzlement.  When  I  got  out, 
Henry  Ford  gave  me  a  job  and  taught  me  to  be 
honest.” 

Ford  has  never  studied  academic  psychology, 
or  scientific  character  analysis,  but  he  under¬ 
stands  men,  judges  them  correctly,  and  likes 
them.  Henry  Ford  wants  to  help  men — but  he 
refuses  to  hdp  them  just  by  giving.  If  he  can’t 
help  them  to  help  themselves — if  he  can’t  make 
them  earn  what  he  gives  them — then  he  ceases 
to  interest  himself  in  them. 

The  first  thing  he  showed  me  on  my  first  visit 
to  him  was  the  annealing  room,  where  in 
warm,  dry  temperature  he  had  men  with  incip¬ 
ient  tuberculosis  at  work. 
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“Discouragement  is  the  worst  enemy  the 
sick  man,”  Ford  sakL  “At  sanitariums  every 
one  is  side  and  everybody  talks  about  his 
troubles.  But  here  our  sick  men  do  the  work 
that  they  are  ca{>able  of.  They  earn  wages. 
They  have  no  worry  about  their  families.  They 
feel  that  they  are  part  of  a  productive  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  this  feeling  helps  them  profit  by  the 
medical  attention  we  give  them.” 

As  Ford  told  me  this  we  were  sauntering 
throu^  this  queer  sanitarium  of  his,  and  I  was 
impr^sed  by  the  democracy  of  the  familiar  nods 
of  friendliness  that  his  men  gave  him. 

At  another  time  when  1  was  with  Mr.  Ford 
in  Detroit,  Big  Bill  Haywood  was  stirring  up 
labor  trouble  in  Chicago.  “You  go  to  Chicago 
and  bring  Bill  Haywood  up  here  and  I’ll  put  him 
to  work,”  said  Ford.  “If  he  can  stir  up  any  dis¬ 
content  among  my  employees,  I’ll  know  it’s  my 
fault  because  I’m  not  giving  them  a  square  deal, 
somehow,  and  I’ll  see  to  it  tkat  they  get  a  square 
deal.”  Henry  Ford  has  never  had  any  serious 
labor  trouble.  Big  Bill  Haywood  has  had  to 
skip  his  bond  in  this  country  and  try  to  create 
a  labor  conunonwealth  in  Bolshevik  Russia. 
Ford’s  ideals  and  Haywood’s  may  be  more 
similar  than  most  people  think.  But  Henry 
Ford  has  been  able  to  make  his  ideals  work. 
If  they  could  be  made  to  work  everywhere,  I 
believe  the  Bill  Haywoods  would  be  cheerful 
producers  instead  of  disturbing  agitators. 

Henry  Ford  is  not  a  church  man — he  is  not 
what  in  our  conventional  terms  we  call  a  rdig- 
ious  man.  Yet  he  comes  closer  to  reconciling 
modem  business  with  the  ideals  of  Jesus  than 
any  manufacturer  I  know'. 

“Charity,”  he  told  me  once,  “does  the  recipi¬ 
ent  no  good;  it  only  makes  the  giver  feel  better.” 

He  told  me  that  early  in  1917.  A  few  months 
later  I  was  walking  home  from  the  theater 
through  the  streets  of  London  with  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  We  passed  a  number  of  piti¬ 
able  old  women,  crouching  in  the  doorways 
where  they  intended  to  spend  the  night.  Shaw 
gave  each  of  them  a  half  crown. 

WHEN  we  got  to  his  flat  in  Adelphi  Terrace, 
I  asked; 

“Now,  just  why  did  you  give  money  to  those 
dd  women?” 

“Selfishness,”  replied  Shaw.  “It  just  pleased 
myself.  Gratified  my  vanity.  You  can’t  help 
people  much  by  deal^  out  small  doles.  That 
only  makes  you  feel  a  little  better,  and  leaves 
thm  worse  ^  in  a  day  or  two.  The  only  way 
you  can  help  the  destitute  is  by  finding  work  for 
them  to  do,  paying  them  fairly  for  it.” 

Intellectually  and  temperamentally  poles 
apart,  Shaw  and  Ford  enunciated  to  me  the 
same  phOosopfay  in  almost  the  same  words. 

The  philoso|:^y  that  Shaw,  the  social  critic, 
expounds.  Ford,  the  social  creator,  put  into 
practice. 


The  last  time  I  saw  Henry  Ford,  he  said: 

“There  are  no  ignorant  people.  Every  man 
is  smart  in  some  way  or  other.  There  is  a  man 
for  every  job  and  a  job  for  every  man.  Every 
man  has  his  special  talent  and  we  seek  to  find 
the  way  to  turn  it  to  productive  use  so  that  he  is 
happy  and  interested  in  his  work  and  able  to 
earn  enough  from  it  to  support  his  family  well. 

“There  are  two  main  reasons  for  low  wages. 
The  first  is  that  manufacturers  try  to  make  too 
many  things  in  the  same  shop.  No  man  or  shop 
is  big  enough  to  turn  out  more  than  one  thing 
profitably  to  all  concerned.  The  second  reason 
for  low  wages  comes  from  running  a  shop  in  the 
banker’s  way.  A  good  shop,  producing  a  use¬ 
ful  article,  is  over-capitalized.  A  banker  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  business  is  put  on  the 
board,  and  he  gets  jobs  and  salaries  for  his  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends.  Incompetency  at  the  head 
means  incompetency  below.  To  pay  dividends 
and  make  up  for  wasteful  methods,  wages  must 
be  kept  down  and  hours  made  long.  This 
brings  more  waste. 

“When  we  first  put  our  five-dollar  minimum 
wage  into  effect,  we  reduced  the  worries  and 
cares  and  ill  health  of  our  employees.  The  men 
came  to  work  with  clear  heads,  enthusiasm  and 
energy.  A  man  who  had  made  two  hundred 
bolts  for  two  dollars  a  day,  turned  out  six  hun¬ 
dred  at  five  dollars  a  day.  Production  in¬ 
creased  more  than  expienses  all  along  the  line, 
and  we  made  more  money.” 

Thus  Henry  Ford  has  paradoxically  found 
his  humanitarian  philosophy  the  start  of  a 
vicious  circle.  The  more  he  tries  to  put  his 
money  to  work  for  others,  the  more  money  he 
makes  for  himself. 

One  Sunday  I  was  asked  to  address  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  his  employees  at  a  meeting  in  a  Detroit 
park.  I  told  them  it  had  always  been  my  be¬ 
lief  that  if  we  did  our  best  at  the  job  that  was 
nearest,  our  rewards  would  be  greater  than  if 
we  wasted  our  time  envying  somebody  else’s  job. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Ford’s  secretary,  John  L. 
Lee,  handed  me  a  check  for  eight  hundr^  dollars. 

“What  is  th^  for?”  I  ask^. 

“7  don’t  know,”  said  Lee.  “Mr.  Ford  told 
me  to  give  it  to  you.” 

I  don’t  think  Henry  Ford  has  any  idea  of 
what  we  call  the  value  of  money,  or  of  what  to 
do  with  money  except  to  pay  people  with  it  to 
do  things  that  may  be  useful  to  others.  He  is 
starting  out  to  build  flivver  airplanes,  today, 
with  the  same  vision  of  their  future  service  to 
ordinary,  every-day  folks  that  has  lured  him 
into  all  his  other  enterprises. 

When  Mr.  Ford  said  to  me,  “.A  man  can  only 
eat  a  little — he  can’t  use  much  money  while  he 
b  alive  and  can’t  take  any  of  it  with  him  when 
he  dies,”  I  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  want  to  collect 
a  wonderful  library,  or  create  a  magnificent 
private  art  museum  as  other  millionaires  do. 

“I’d  like  to  make  it  possible  for  all  my 
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employees  to  have  a  good  library  of  their  own  and 
a  few  good  pictures  on  their  waUs,”  he  answered. 

Henry  Ford,  I  truly  believe,  loves  mankind. 
He  thii^  of  himself  in  the  abstract  as  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  other  men.  In  person,  his  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  his  arm  affectionately  over  the  shoulder  of 
an  employee  as  they  stand  together  at  a  lathe  is 
a  sincere  testimonial  to  his  natural  liking  for 
his  fellow  humans.  He  wants  them  to  have  the 
few  good  things  that  be  believes  life  holds. 

1  knew  another  enormously  wealthy  man, 
who  also  made  his  money  out  of  selling  a  needed 
commodity  to  other  men,  but  who  did  not  have 
Henry  Ford’s  philosophy  as  his  gUiding  star. 
This  millionaire  told  me  that  he  hated  man¬ 
kind — that  they  were  stupid  insects,  blind  and 
dull.  He  spent  his  time  on  a  palatial  yacht, 
reading  books  down  in  his  cabin,  while  the 
yacht  cruised  afar  to  uninhabited  comers  of  the 
globe.  He  said  that  he  was  trying  to  get  away 
from  mankind.  He  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
only  trying  to  get  away  from  himself.  I  think 
he  was  utterly  unhappy  for  all  his  millions. 

Ford  gets  away  from  himself  by  mingling 
with  other  men — by  working  with  them  and  for 


them.  He  is  happy  and  care  free.  He  may  not 
read  books  insatiably  in  the  padded  silence  of  a 
yacht  in  the  South  Seas,  but  he  gets  sincere  de¬ 
light  out  of  restoring  an  old  inn  or  reviving  old 
dances  to  the  tune  of  old-fashioned  fiddling. 
In  simple  pleasures  he  finds  the  greatest  con¬ 
tentment. 

Henry  Ford  has  interpreted  in  new  terms  the 
great  American  religion  of  success.  He  doesn’t 
measure  it  in  dollars,  and  he  doesn’t  believe  that 
anybody’s  success  which  is  measured  in  dollars 
is  really  success  at  all. 

He  measures  success  in  the  number  of  people 
who  are  happier  because  of  the  work  he  is  doing 
in  the  world.  Henry  Ford  is  not  the  only  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  has  built  up  a  prosperous  indus¬ 
try  in  accordance  with  this  philosophy.  But  he 
is  the  outstanding  one.  ^me  day  historians 
will  look  back  to  him  as  the  man  whose  example 
helped  most  to  lead  American  business  out  of 
the  era  when  financial  success  was  abjectly  wor¬ 
shiped,  into  the  era  of  success  enjoyed  through 
the  consciousness  of  social  service.  -  Henry  Ford 
is  now  the  richest  man  in  the  world  and  none  of 
his  employees  is  in  need  of  charity. 
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“No,”  said  McTavish;  “the  porter  at  Brig 
O’Dread  told.  He  said  that  you  yourself 
would  show  me  the  chapel.  He  said  not  to  be 
surprised  if  you  pretended  to  be  some  one  else. 
He  said  you  had  done  that  kind  of  thing  before. 
He  seemed  nettled  about  something.” 

In  spite  of  herself  Miss  McTavish  laughed. 
“I  told  him,”  she  said,  “that  if  you  crossed  my 
hand  with  silver,  I  would  give  it  to  him;  but  if 
you  crossed  my  hand  with  gold,  I  would  keep 
it  for  myself.  That  made  him  fiirious,  and  he 
slammed  the  door  when  he  left.  So  you  knew 
all  along?” 

“Yes — Mrs.  Nevis  MacNish  McTavish,  I 
did;  and  when  you  had  the  faint  spell  in  the 
chapel,  I  almost  proposed  then.  I  tell  you, 
your  voice  and  your  face,  and  the  way  you 
walked — oh,  they  did  for  this  young  man  on 
the  spot!  Do  you  know  how  much  hunger  and 
longing  and  loving  can  be  crowded  into  a  few 
days?  I  do.  You  think  I  am  in  a  hurry?  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  there’d  been  millions  of  years 
of  slow  waiting.” 

“I  have  certainly  played  the  fool,”  said  Miss 
McTavish,  “and  I  suppose  I  have  let  myself  in 
for  this.”  Her  voice  was  gentler.  “Do  you 
know,  too,  why  I  turned  white  in  the  chapel?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  know  that.” 

“Traquair  told  you.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  if  you  hadn’t  liked  me  this  way,  would 
you  have  turned  me  out  of  house  and  home?” 

He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  they 


crossed  the  gravel  path  into  the  garden.  “What 
do  you  think?”  he  said. 

“I  think — no,”  said  she. 

“Thank  you.”  “Do  you  read  Tennyson?” 

“No,”  said  she,  “Burns.” 

McTavish  sigh^  helplessly.  Then  a  light  of 
mischief  came  into  his  eye.  “As  Bums  says,” 
said  he: 

“  ‘If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom. 

And  I,’  said  he,  ‘the  lawful  heir, 

We  two  will  wed  tomorrow  mom. 

And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare.’  ” 

“I  love  every  word  Burns  wrote,”  she  said 
enthusiastically,  and  McTavish,  though  suc¬ 
cessful,  was  ashamed. 

“McTavish,”  she  said,  “the  other  day,  when 
I  felt  that  I  had  to  get  here  before  you,  I  prom¬ 
ised  my  driver  ten  pounds  if  he  beat  your  car.” 

“Yes,”  said  McTavish,  “I  guessed  what  was 
up,  and  told  my  man  to  go  dower.  It  wasn’t 
the  psychological  moment  for  either  of  us  to 
break  our  necks,  was  it?” 

“No;  but  I  promised  the  man  ten  pound, 
McTavish — and  I  hav’na  got  it.” 

“Ten  pounds  ought  to  have  a  certain  pur¬ 
chasing  power,”  said  he. 

“Then  shut  your  eyes,”  she  commanded. 

“And  after  all,”  she  said,  “you’ll  be  The  Mc¬ 
Tavish,  won’t  you?” 

“I  will  not,”  he  said.  “Do  you  think  I’m 
going  to  take  you  back  to  America  with  me 
Saturday,  and  have  all  my  friends  in  New  York 
point  their  fingers  at  me,  and  call  me — The?" 
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Who  Started  the  Charleston? 
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twenty-week  bookings.  In  a  few  weeks  she 
was  to  set  the  languid  Cuban  planters  weaving 
and  dancing  to  the  weird,  pagan  steps  of  the 
new  dance  she  executed  so  well.  Bee  Jackson 
had  danced  her  way  to  the  top  of  the  world  as 
the  proponent  of  a  dance  which  is  so  new  it  has 
yet  no  history  and  no  generally  known  begin¬ 
nings — the  Charleston. 

You’ve  seen  it,  whether  you  live  in  the 
densely  peculated  areas  of  the  big  cities  or  in  the 
mountains  or  along  the  fringe  of  the  desert. 
It  is  everywhere. 

Perhaps  you’ve  had  an  experience  something 
like  this.  You  are  walking  behind  a  couple  of 
children.  They  move  decorously.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly  one  yields  to  an  impulse  that  is  almost 
spasmodic.  His  feet  twist  out,  the  heek  flaring 
to  the  side  and  the  toes  turning  in.  Then  heels 
and  toes  reverse  position.  Hk  knees  sway 
toward  each  other  and  stretch  away.  He  gives 
voice  to  strange  cries. 

“Hey!  Hey!” 

Hk  companion  is  as  suddenly  afflicted.  He 
follows  in  identical  movements.  Hk  voice 
comes  out  in  an  identical  cry.  The  spasm 
passes.  The  children  resume  their  dignified 
stride.  No,  that  isn’t  the  Saint  Vitus  dance. 
It’s  the  Charleston,  come  to  town  over  the 
I  mysterious  grapevine  telegraph  that  brings  in- 
I  formation  to  children  and  animals.  This  mes- 
I  sage  has  reached  the  two  little  victims  whose 
j  g)rations  you’ve  just  witnessed  via  the  colored 
j  people. 

IT  IS  a  Negro  dance.  That  k  the  one  thi^ 
of  which  this  investigator  k  sure  after  Ik- 
tening  to  the  different  people  who  claim  credit 
for  inventing  or  discovering  the  Charleston. 
There  are  as  many  inventors  or  discoverers  of 
the  dance  as  there  are  dancers,  performers, 
dancing  teachers,  and  stage  directors.  And 
every  claimant  k  sincere. 

Ned  Waybum,  America’s  great  teacher  of 
dances  that  soothe  the  tired  and  pulchritude¬ 
seeking  business  man,  declares  he  discovered 
and  developed  the  Charleston.  Hk  claim  has 
merit. 

Elida  Webb,  dancer,  teacher,  and  directress  of 
dancing,  a  pretty  young  colored  woman  who 
produced  and  directed  all  the  dancing  in 
"Running  Wfld”  and  other  Negro  musical 
shows,  declares  she  discovered  and  developed 
the  Charleston.  Her  claim  has  equal  merit. 

These  two  are  foremost  of  those  who  claim 
really  to  have  dkcovered  the  Charleston.  Of 
course  there  is  the  possibility  that  they  may 
have  discovered  it  simultaneously. 

“There  are  musical  comedy  directors  and  bal¬ 


let  masters  and  jigging  waiters  and  even  trotting 
longshoremen  all  putting  in  bids  for  nomination 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  the  ground  that  they  in¬ 
vented,  discovered,  or  popularized  the  Charles¬ 
ton,”  sa}^  Mr.  Waybum. 

“I  was  shown  the  first  step  in  the  Charleston 
by  a  young  colored  boy,  about  twelve  years  old, 
who  was  brought  to  me,  when  I  was  rehearsing 
‘The  Follies,’  by  Sksle  and  Blake,  the  authors 
and  composers  of  ‘ShuflSe  Along,’  the  first  of 
the  recent  stream  of  Negro  musical  shows. 

“They  told  me  that  I  could  do  what  I  wanted 
with  the  step  in  return  for  help  I  had  given  them 
in  their  production.  With  thk  simple  step,  the 
characteristic  Charleston  as  a  foundation,  we 
developed  the  dance  as  it  k  known  today. 
There  are  more  than  twenty  variations  includ¬ 
ing  the  ballroom  movement  we  built  on  the 
fundamental  step  which  the  colored  lad  demon¬ 
strated.  Later  Sksle  and  Blake  wrote  the 
music  for  the  dance  which  k  played  all  over  the 
world.” 

Miss  Webb  is  a  young  woman  so  recently  out 
of  the  chorus  that  she  still  can’t  believe  it.  She 
has  the  carriage,  the  poke  and  the  instinct  for 
dancing.  She  k  slender  with  well-developed 
legs  and  a  sweep  of  the  body  that  comes  from 
using  it  to  rhythm.  But  greater  than  all  these 
gifts  k  the  priceless  one  she  has  of  communi¬ 
cating  them.  She  k  a  bom  teacher. 

When  Sksle  and  Blake’s'Shuffle  Along’ wended 
its  hilarious  way  from  Harlem  to  burst  upon  an 
astonished  and  delighted  world  it  carried  with 
it  two  numbers  that  were  Miss  Webb’s  creaticMi. 
They  were,  ‘Bandanna  Days’  and  part  of  the 
Finale. 

“The  first  time  I  saw  the  step  that  has  since 
grown  into  the  Charleston,”  Miss  Webb  t<rfd 
me,  “was  in  Harlem  late  in  1922.  The  first 
j)erson  I  saw  do  it  was  Mary  Scurdy,  my  little 
ten-year-old  niece,  in  her  home  in  Harlem. 

“She  was  kind  of  shuffling.  She  always  k 
because  she  loves  to  dance.  But  I  noticed  that 
day  that  the  shuffle  she  was  doing  was  a  very 
definite  pattern  which  repeated  itself. 

“  ‘Where  did  you  get  that  step?’  I  asked  her. 

“  ‘Oh,  all  the  kids  do  it,’  she  said.  “They  call 
it  the  Charleston.’ 

“  ‘Show  it  to  me,’  I  told  her.  ‘Do  it  slowly.’ 

“It  came  to  me  in  a  flash.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  half  remembered  it,  probably  a  race 
memory.  Our  people  have  bwn  dancing  for 
ages.  I  inquir^  around  about  it.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  much  about  the  new  step  except 
that  most  of  the  children  around  Harlem  were 
doing  it.  Fundamentally  it  really  was  sim[Je, 
just  two  movements.  These  two  movements 
are  still  the  basis  for  the  real  Charleston,  the 
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single  and  the  double  steps.  And,  by  the  way, 
very  few  white  people  do  the  real  Charleston. 
I  would  say  after  very  careful  consideration 
that  there  aren’t  more  than  five  white  women 
who  do  it  correctly.  And  Bee  Jackson  is  far 
and  av/ay  the  best  of  these. 

“There  seemed  to  be  a  very  general  impres¬ 
sion  among  my  people  that  the  dance  originated 
on  the  islands  of  Beaufort  County  off  the  Caro¬ 
lina  coast.  The  “Buford”  people  have  been 
featuring  it  at  outings  and  picnics  for  years. 
It  got  to  the  mainland,  probably  carried  there 
by  Negro  laborers  or  saUors,  and  spread  among 
our  people,  coming  forth  via  Charleston. 

“Very  early  in  the  spring  of  1923,  ‘Running 
Wild’  went  into  production.  I  was  handling 
the  dancing  and  I  introduced  the  Charleston 
by  taking  sixteen  girls  and  three  boys  and 
showing  them  the  fundamental  steps. 

“Working  with  the  chorus  the  dance  evolved 
almost  as  rapidly  as  I  could  think  and  the  ffrst 
Charleston  that  ever  appeared  on  a  stage  con¬ 
tained  fourteen  different  steps. 

“The  first  stage  Charleston  was  danced  by 
these  nineteen  chorus  people  of  mine  to  a  simple 
rhythm  made  by  clapping  the  hands  twice 
against  the  beat  and  resting  once  between  the 
claps  on  the  beat.  The  chorus  was  almost 
perfected  in  the  movements  when  James  John¬ 
son  and  Cecil  Mack,  after  watching  them,  wrote 
the  music  and  wor^  of  the  ‘Original  Charles¬ 
ton.’  This  first  Charleston  tune  has  never  been 
equaled  for  the  dance  and  today  it  is  even  more 
popular  than  when  it  was  first  written. 

“I  think  the  Charleston  is  in  the  world  to 
stay.  It  marches  right  along  with  jazz  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  American.  It  typifies  the  energy  and 
the  nervous  force  and  the  abandon  with  which 
America  has  taken  its  place  as  a  leader  in  the 
dancing  world.  Like  jazz,  it  has  its  origin  among 
my  people  and  authorities  say  the  Negro  is  the 
b^is  of  both  American  music  and  dancing.” 

If  the  widespread  way  in  which  this  dance  has 
swept  the  country  is  any  indication  of  per¬ 
manence,  then  Miss  Webb  is  right.  The 
Charleston  is  with  us  to  stay.  When  it  was 
first  shown,  audiences  were  captured  by  its 
speed  and  its  eccentricity.  But  when  it  began 
to  make  its  apologetic  way  onto  the  dance 
floor,  it  met  with  opposition. 

The  professional  reformers,whom,  like  the  rest 
of  the  poor  of  the  human  race,  we  have  always 
with  us,  denounced  it  as  immoral.  They  may 
have  had  some  excuse  for  it  because  dances  as 
unconventional  as  the  shimmy  and  other  move¬ 
ments  featuring  the  torso  took  the  alias  of 
“Charleston”  and  shocked— while  they  thrilled — 
the  beholders. 

The  Charleston  burst  upon  a  world  of  scanty 
skirts  and  voluminous  trousers  that  resembled 
the  long  dresses  woman  had  discarded.  These, 
on  the  spindly  shanks  of  that  modern  phenome¬ 
non,  the  cake-eater,  waved  in  the  high  breeze 


engendered  •  by  the  new  dance’s  rapid  move¬ 
ments.  Suddenly  it  had  caught  on.  Children 
found  its  step  intriguing  and  easy  to  learn. 
They  hopped  and  shuffled  to  it. 

Society,  that  shadowy  group  of  people  with 
money  or  ancestors  or  both,  “took  it  up”  and 
began  to  storm  the  country’s  dancing  masters 
for  lessons.  They  caught  the  dancing  masters 
unprepared,  but  that  didn’t  matter.  Most  of 
them  manufactured  their  own  Charleston  steps 
on  the  spot.  That  is  the  reason  that  there  are 
today  as  many  versions  of  the  Charleston  as 
there  are  communities. 

Professional  instructors  were  called  upon  to 
form  new  Charleston  classes  for  society  women, 
actresses,  prima  donnas  and  the  nouveau  riche. 
It  found  its  way  into  that  mirror  of  modem 
life,  the  moving  picture,  and  stars  came  to  them 
for  inside  tips  on  how  to  keep  the  heels  apart, 
the  toes  together,  while  feet  flew. 

The  Charleston  began  to  have  a  casualty 
list.  In  Boston,  a  large  but  ancient  dance  hall 
wearily  folded  up  its  third  floor  under  the  end¬ 
less  stamps  and  the  gutteral  grunts  of  the  new 
dance,  and  precipitated  a  ballroom  full  of 
dancers  into  the  cellar  below.  The  dead  num¬ 
bered  twenty-seven,  the  wounded  twice  that 
number.  In  Brooklyn  a  young  mother  of  four 
children,  getting  her  brain  signals  mixed  on 
New  Year’s  Eve,  cracked  her  right  leg  in  two 
places  while  reversing  her  heels  and  toes  doing 
the  Charleston.  Discontented  wives  left  grate¬ 
ful  husbands,  giving  as  their  reason  the  excite¬ 
ment  engendered  by  dancing  the  Charleston 
with  boy  friends.  But  this  should  not  be  held 
against  the  new  dance.  It  simply  was  a 
“different”  reason  for  the  doing  of  a  thing  as  old 
as  marriage.  It’s  so  hard  to  get  into  the  news¬ 
papers  nowadays. 

ON  THIS  throbbing  wave  rode  Bee  Jackson. 

While  the  Charleston  was  still  confined 
to  the  feet  of  the  Negroes  of  Buford,  a  ver>’ 
small  Miss  Jackson  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  She 
grew  up,  as  children  will,  in  the  happy  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  energetic  mother.  Mrs.  Grace  Jack- 
son  today  is  taken  for  the  sister  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Bee  and  her  other  daughter  Doris. 
While  the  children  were  growing  up,  Mrs. 
Jackson  interested  herself  in  a  number  of  things, 
among  which  were  farming  and  dog-raising. 

Very  early  in  life  Mrs.  Jackson’s  older  daugh¬ 
ter  betrayed  a  penchant  for  dancing  and,  from 
the  time  she  was  four,  spent  quite  a  bit  of  her 
existence  on  her  toes.  They  lived  on  a  120- 
acre  farm  just  outside  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey.  Bee  created  no  furore  in  her  school 
work.  The  Hartridge  School  in  Plainfield  and 
the  Castle  School  in  Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
may  point  with  pride  to  her  as  a  former  pupil, 
but  they  frankly  admit  that  she  studied  only 
enough  to  “get  by.” 

By  1922  she  had  decided  to  take  up  dancing 
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as  a  profession  and  that  same  year  she  got  a  job 
in  the  Winter  Garden  chorus.  Soon  after  that, 
falling  under  the  eagle’s  eye  of  Ned  Waybum 
(who  can  pick  a  future  star  at  a  distance  of 
five  years)  she  became  a  Ziegfeld  Folly. 

Her  dancing  equaled  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  And  her  personal  appearance  equaled — 
well,  take  a  look  at  her  picture.  Gilda  Gray, 
Gilda  of  the  rippling  body,  was  one  of  the  stars 
of  the  1923  Follies,  and  the  young  chorus  girl 
absorbed  her  every  movement  so  well  that 
Waybum  appointed  her  as  Miss  Gray’s  under¬ 
study. 

But  being  an  imderstudy  to  Gilda  Gray,  aside 
from  the  good  exercise  it  entails,  is  one  of  the 
poorest  roads  to  advancement  known  to  the 
modem  world.  Miss  Gray  simply  will  not  miss 
a  performance.  Ned  Waybum  says  she  is  one 
of  the  hardest  and  most  conscientious  workers  in 
the  theater,  being  approached  in  this  respect 
by  only  one  other  dancer.  Miss  Beatrice 
Jackson. 

Still,  there’s  a  lot  to  be  said  about  “keeping 
fverlastingly  at  it.”  If  you  work  hard  and 
you  don’t  get  a  break  in  one  place,  you  are  sure 
to  in  another.  Miss  Jackson’s  chance  came 
through  Miss  Gray.  Gil  Boag,  in  private  life 
Mr.  Gilda  Gray,  and  the  man  who  is  really  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  wife’s  phenomenal  success,  had 
a  cabaret.  And  Miss  Gray  came  to  Ned  Way- 
burn  for  permission  to  allow  six  of  the  Follies 
girls  to  dance  with  her  in  her  night  club.  One 
of  the  six  was  Bee  Jackson. 

I  The  girl  worked  as  hard  as  ever  and  she  began 
to  attract  attention  in  a  solo  Hawaiian  dance, 
which  she  did  most  adequately,  although  she 
was  hardly  “the  type.”  There  is  at  least  one 
good  thing  about  the  night  clubs  of  New  York. 
They  have  turned  out  to  be  veritable  gold  mines 
for  the  discovery  of  new  talent.  The  dancers 
are  usually  ambitious  chorus  girls  who,  working 
in  the  clubs  after  their  shows  close  for  the  night, 
double  their  salaries.  There  is  always  a  chance 
in  them  for  a  girl  who  “has  something.”  She  is 
encouraged  to  become  a  solo  dancer.  When 
Bee  Jackson  offered  the  Hawaiian  dance,  man- 
i  agers  who  had  passed  her  up  in  the  Follies  as 
I  just  another  choms  girl  began  to  notice  her  as  a 
'  solo  dancer.  They  assured  her  that,  should  she 
care  to  leave  the  Follies,  they  would  find  a  place 
for  her  in  their  own  shows. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1923  Bee  went  to  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Theater  to  see  “Running  Wild.”  There  she 
i  “caught”  Miss  Webb’s  creation,  the  Charles- 
!  ton.  The  following  day  saw  her  at  the  Colonial 
Theater  again  and  the  day  after  that  found 
tier  begging  Miss  Webb  to  teach  her  the  new 
dance. 

“The  first  time  I  did  the  Charleston,”  Miss 
Jackson  said.  “I  fell  down  several*  times  b^use 
I  hadn’t  learned  to  keep  my  balance.  And  the 
1  last  time  I  fell  I  stayed  there  because  I  was 
8  i  exhausted.” 
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In  February,  1924,sbe  introduced  the  Charles¬ 
ton  in  the  Silver  Slipper,  a  night  club.  The 
following  fall  she  transferred  to  Tex  Guinan’s 
El  Fey  club  and  on  December  twenty-eighth 
went  to  the  Club  Richman.  Her  presence  and 
the  fame  of  her  Charleston  brought  the  cus¬ 
tomers  docking  in  from  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
till  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

Big  time  vaudeville  managers  became  inter¬ 
ested.  She  accepted  a  booking  over  the 
Keith  time  and  went  out  of  New  York.  When 
she  came  back  she  found  a  note  from  Joe  Marks 
of  Montague  Inc.,  London.  Mr.  Marks  opined 
that  it  would  be  doing  England  a  good  turn 
to  show  it  the  Charleston.  He  offered  her  an 
eight-weeks  contract  at  a  thousand  a  week  to  do 
so.  She  signed  the  contract. 

England,  conservative  and  distrustful  of  any¬ 
thing  new,  frowned  upon  the  new  dance  as 
barbaric.  Even  the  tabloids  were  virtuous. 

“I  never,”  wrote  one  shocked  press  man, 
“saw  a  woman  appear  with  so  little  on  as  Bee 
Jackson  wears — or  does  not  wear — when  she 
dances  the  Charleston,  the  new  American 
dance,  at  the  Kit  Kat  Club.  The  dance  is  a 
barbaric  thing  having  no  meaning.” 

This  naturally  brought  other  Londoners  to 
see  the  dance — and  the  dancer  who  wore  so 
little — and  business  started  to  pick  up.  Lon¬ 
don  frowned — and  started  to  shuffle  its  feet. 
Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten,  those  two  patrons 
of  jazz  and  jazz  dancing,  gave  their  approval. 
The  dance  shuffled  out  of  the  Kit  Kat  and  the 
Piccadilly  into  the  streets  of  the  East  End  and 
the  American  “Hey!  Hey!”  was  translated 
to  the  “Eye!  Eye!”  of  the  cockney  children. 
The  Charleston  had  captured  the  city. 

At  the  close  of  her  engagement.  Miss  Jackson 
was  offered  another  contract  which  would  take 
her  to  Paris,  Nice,  Deauville,  and  Monte  Carlo. 
But  Mrs.  Jackson,  her  mother  and  business 
manager,  decided  she  needed  a  rest  and  they 
sailed  back  to  America  and  a  reception  second 
only  to  the  one  accorded  to  Paul  Whiteman, 
master  of  jazz,  when  he  returned  with  England 
in  his  pocket. 

Last  winter  she  Palm  Beached  and  Miamied 
at  the  expense  of  shrewd  hotel  managers  who 
wished  to  offer  the  best  to  all  the  new-made  mil¬ 
lionaires  of  Florida.  That  is  how  Miss  Jackson 
happened  to  be  in  the  hotel  ballroom  with  which 
this  article  opened.  When  she  left  the  floor 
that  night,  the  Charleston  had  come  to  Florida’s 
winter  colony  to -stay.  The  dancer  and  her 
sister  Doris  had  offers  from  resorts  all  the  way 
down  to  Havana,  and  they  were  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave  of  popularity  that  show's  no  signs  yet  of 
letting  up. 

This  summer  they  sailed  to  Europe  again,  to 
visit  the  high  points  along  the  Riviera.  And  as 
you  read  this.  Bee  Jackson  is  still  Charlestoning 
on  top  of  the  world. 
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Showboat  Days. and  Night 


[Continued  from  page  75] 


and  numbered  with  their  seats.  The  doorman, 
the  “heavy”  was  doubling  this  part,  tore  the 
tickets  in  half,  returning  the  stubs  to  the  patron. 
Members  of  the  cast,  acting  as  ushers,  escorted 
the  people  to  their  seats. 

“Our  prices,”  explained  the  captain,  “range 
from  forty  cents  for  the  balcony,  sixty  for 
down-stairs,  seventy-five  for  the  first  fifteen 
rows,  up  to  a  dollar  for  the  boxes'.  In  the  old 
days  they  used  to  get  in  for  ten  and  fifty 
cents. 

“Norman  Thom,  over  on  the  Princess,  tells  a 
funny  incident  of  one  time  he  played  up  the 
Kentucky  River.  They  made  a  landing  one 
day  at  a  small  place  and  found  a  farmer  and 
seven  kids  waiting  for  the  boat.  They  had 
walked  twelve  miles  and  they  hung  around  all 
day  to  see  the  show.  When  leaving  that  night 
the  farmer  informed  Thom  that  it  was  the  first 
show  he  had  seen  in  twenty-five  years.  He 
said  he  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  his 
life.  The  Princess,  being  a  small  boat,  can  get 
farther  up  the  rivers  than  we  do,  and  they  get 
to  see  some  queer  characters.  But  even  we 
get  our  share.” 

So  we  had  noticed.  The  general  type  of 
people  boarding  the  boat  were  those  to  be  found 
in  any  small  Kentucky  village,  ranging  from  the 
church  deacon  to  the  village  loafer.  There 
were  men  in  overalls  and  working  shirts,  small¬ 
town  sheiks  in  gaudy  “campus  cut”  togs,  and 
older  men  cleanly  dressed.  The  women  were 
far  neater  than  the  men,  some  attired  in  clean 
gingham  aprons,  others  in  summery  frocks. 

Inside  the  theater  it  was  pretty  well  crowded 
by  now,  with  a  continual  stream  arriving,  prom¬ 
ising  a  packed  house.  The  quietness  and  de¬ 
corum  of  a  city  theater  was  missing.  Here  they 
were  all  talking,  visiting,  standing  up  in  the 
aisle  to  wave  at  neighbors. 

The  candy  sale  b^an.  This  is  the  big  side¬ 
line  for  the  boat  owners,  many  of  the  smaller 
boats  meeting  all  expenses  by  the  candy  sales. 
The  candy,  consisting  of  kisses  or  chocolate 
creams,  comes  in  pasteboard  boxes  in  which  are 
hidden  prizes.  And  such  prizes!  They  run 
the  gauntlet  from  wooden  whistles  and  paper 
butterflies  to  silk  stockings,  beaded  bags,  em¬ 
broidered  spreads,  cameras,  and  field  glasses. 

The  sales  are  made  by  the  actors,  who  carry 
a  case  filled  with  the  boxes  strapped  to 
their  sides.  They  start  at  the  front  of  the 
theater,  pausing  for  an  announcement  by  one 
salesman,  who  describes  the  contents  dramat¬ 
ically.  The  salesmen  have  special  boxes  plant¬ 
ed  with  large  prizes. 

There  is  a  bit  of  psychology  in  the  candy  sale. 


for  besides  being  a  money-maker  for  the  man¬ 
ager  it  gets  the  audience  in  a  good  humor,  one 
of  the  most  essential  things  of  the  theater. 

All  this  had  taken  plenty  of  time.  The  first 
people  had  started  coming  at  six  and  here  it  was 
after  eight.  There  is  no  stated  curtain  time, 
the  captain  holding  the  show  up  until  all  the 
crowd  that  can  get  in  is  seated.  The  audience 
was  now  ready  for  the  show  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  in  letting  the  world  know  about  it, 
clapping  their  hands  and  stamping  their  feet. 

The  orchestra,  piano  and  drums  in  this  case, 
sometimes  aided  by  a  clarinet  or  comet,  if  one 
of  the  actors  is  able  to  play,  opened  with  the 
overture.  All  managers  look  back  to  the  good 
old  days  on  the  boats  when  they  carried  a  full 
band,  with  all  the  bandmen  doubling  orchestra 
or  stage.  Musicians  come  too  high,  nowadays, 
and  the  managers  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  can  get.  The  drummer  was  in  make-up, 
ready  for  a  quick  dash  to  the  stage.  At  the 
final  crash  of  the  cymbals  he  dived  through  the 
door  back  of  the  pit. 

Then  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  first  act  and 
all  levity  departed  from  the  audience.  They 
were  solemn  and  quiet,  absorbed  in  the  drama 
being  unfolded  before  their  eyes.  The  show- 
boat  patrons  are  not  like  their  bored  brothers  in 
the  cities  but  are  as  intensely  interested  as 
children.  They  hiss  the  villain  and  applaud 
the  hero  and  heroine.  The  antics  of  Billy 
Bryant,  as  a  blackface  servant,  sent  them  into 
uproars  of  delight.  You  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  stage  version  of  “Over  the  Hill”  will 
wonder  where  the  blackface  servant  comes  in. 
This  was  a  special  touch  of  hokum  added  for  the 
benefit  of  the  river  people. 

The  river  people,  as  much  a  type  as  New  En¬ 
glanders  or  Westerners,  want  their  drama  real, 
with  virtue  always  and  finally  triumphant. 
Added  to  their  drama  they  demand  doses  of 
slapstick  comedy,  such  as  Bryant  was  dishing 
out  to  them.  They  do  not  want  psycholog>’ 
plays,  nor  do  they  crave  sex  or  ultra-modem 
shows.  Plays  such  as  “Over  the  Hill,”  “From 
Rags  to  Riches,”  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
“Spooks,”  “Blue  Ridge  Mountains,”  “The 
Crimson  Nemesis”  are  their  meat.  Some  boats 
also  give  them  comedies,  such  as  “Andy  Gump” 
or  “The  Country  Boy.” 

Pandemonium  reigned  at  the  end  of  the  act. 
The  audience  showed  their  appreciation  by 
stamping  their  feet,  whistling,  and  hand-clap¬ 
ping.  In  the.  midst  of  it  aU  could  be  heard 
snatches  of  sound  from  the  piano. 

The  curtain  rolled  up  again,  this  time  for  the 
specialities,  the  vaudeville  given  between  each 
act.  This  act  consisted  of  the  villain  and  his 
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wife,  doing  a  singing  and  dancing  bit,  interpo¬ 
lating  a  few  jokes.  The  audience,  although 
recognizing  him  as  the  villain,  applauded  his 
jokes  and  songs.  This  seemed  inconsistent,  es¬ 
pecially  right  after  they  had  been  hissing  him, 
but  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  the  audience. 

All  the  actors  do  specialties,  such  as  playing 
musical  instruments,  doing  a  monolog,  or  song 
and  dance  bits.  The  acts  are  not  exactly  big- 
time  vaudeville,  the  comedy  is  pure  hokiun, 
but  the  audience  enjoys  every  minute  of  it. 
Every  act  got  a  big  band,  the  actors  counting 
with  joy  the  number  of  encores  they  got.  Even 
the  negro  fireman  did  an  eccentric  dance. 

So  the  play  went  on  for  its  three  acts.  Mrs. 
Bryant,  gray-haired,  tragic,  now  in  the  poor- 
house,  did  a  superb  bit,  crying  real  tears.  The 
women  in  the  audience,  sharing  her  woes, 
permitted  tear-drops  to  creep  out  of  their 
eyes,  to  be  hastily  dabbed  away.  The  villain 
was  brought  to  justice,  the  mother,  son,  and 
his  sweetheart  were  reunited.  The  final  cur¬ 


tain  came  down  to  a  literal  storm  of  applause. 

Outside  on  the  landing  there  was  a  traffic  jam, 
with  the  cars  all  trying  to  climb  the  hill  at  once. 
Except  for  the  surroundings  it  was  like  an  after- 
the-theater  crowd  in  the  cities.  On  the  river 
side  the  Ohioans  were  jamming  aboard  the 
ferry  for  the  trip  home.  Slowly  the  last  of  the 
audience  departed  and  the  theater  lights  died 
out.  The  actors  took  off  their  make-ups,  still 
in  their  costumes,  and  gathered  back  in  the  gal¬ 
ley  of  the  pushboat  for  a  light  lunch.  Then  in 
the  delightful  cool  of  a  summer  night  we  sat  in 
the  greenroom,  while  a  fresh  breeze  swept 
through,  bringing  relief  after  the  closeness  of  the 
pack^  theater. 

We  listened  to  the  yams  of  the  actors  or  to 
the  radio,  at  peace  with  the  world.  Just  before 
the  lights  were  turned  out  for  the  night  we  went 
to  our  stateroom,  up  front  on  the  showboat. 
Sleep  came  quickly,  aided  by  a  lullaby  of  rest¬ 
less  water  lapping  against  the  boat’s  sides,  and 
the  faint  tinkle  (ff  a  banjo  far  off  down  the  river. 


She  Swims  a  Mile  a  Day 

[  Continued  from  page  142 ) 


the  child  who  comes  shyly  to  her  has  a  foot 
that  drags  or  a  hip  that  isn’t  quite  strong. 
Then  she  works  with  the  child  until  it  is  able  to 
swim  in  spite  of  its  affliction. 

Her  results  with  crippled  children  have  been 
remarkable.  A  crippied  child,  she  points  out, 
will  use  in  swimming  a  foot  or  a  leg  that  it 
will  protect  in  walking.  The  child  must  use 
it  to  swim  and  in  spite  of  itself  the  limb  gets 
needed  exercise  and  gradually  grows  stronger 
and  stronger.  Before  long  the  child  begins 
to  use  it  in  walking  as  well  as  in  swimming. 

One  little  girl  had  been  under  a  dmtor’s 
ore  and  was  a  pupil  in  the  crippled  children’s 
school.  After  she  had  been  swimming  awhile, 
the  doctor,  not  knowing  about  the  swimming 
lessons,  pronounced  her  cured.  And  the  crip¬ 
pled  c^dren’s  school  discharged  her  from  its 
toll. 

“Children,”  Mrs.  Bumap  says,  “learn  to 
swim  more  quickly  than  do  grown-ups.  But 
I  have  seen  older  women  learn  quickly  too. 
Oue  woman  of  forty  came  in  not  long  ago  and 
learned  to  swim  in  one  evening.  I  like  to  teach 
children  because  they  are  so  willing  to  learn  and 
so  anxious  to  do  what  they  are  told.” 

The  children  of  Mrs.  Bumap’s  pool  are  from 
the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  and  they 
come  in  flocks  to  the  cool  waters  of  the  pool. 
The  two  requirements  are  that  they  have  a  one- 
piece  gray  bathing-suit  and  that  they  take  a 
bath  with  soap  and  water  before  they  enter  the 
pool.  Mrs.  Bumap  sees  to  it  that  the  rul«  are 
obeyed.  The  remarkable  part  of  it  is  that  the 
children  worship  her  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of,  her  strictness  in  enforcing  rules. 


Last  summer  just  for  a  bit  of  exercise,  and 
{>erhaps  to  show  a  skeptical  world  what  a  sixty- 
year-old  woman  can  do,  Mrs.  Bumap  entered 
a  swimming  meet  at  Coney  Island.  Be  it 
known  that  on  her  Stmdays  off  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  this  woman  had  been  doing  her  daily  mile 
in  the  ocean  near  that  famous  resort.  So  when 
the  meet  was  aimounced  Mrs.  Bumap  entered 
among  dozens  of  youngsters  who  had  been 
training  all  summer  for  the  speed  and  endur¬ 
ance  necessary  to  swim  the  distance  from  Sea 
Gate  to  Coney  Island. 

It  was  just  for  the  fun  of  it  that  she  entered, 
says  this  remarkable  woman.  She  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  win  anything.  But  to  her  own  surprise 
she  came  in  tenth  and  walked  off  with  a  medal 
and  a  loving  cup. 

“I  am  not  a  speed  swimmer,”  she  explains, 
“but  I  can  swim  my  mile  or  mile  and  a  quarter 
easily  and  I  could  do  two  miles  without  tiring. 
It’s  just  like  walking  if  you  know  how  to  swim 
and  breathe  properly.  So  it  is  no  more  tiring 
to  swim  two  miles  than  to  walk  two  miles. 

“There  is  no  better  exercise  than  swimming. 
And  when  it  is  done  regularly  it  is  the  best 
method  for  reducing  I  Imow  of.  I  have  seen 
girls  come  in  weighing  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds  and  after  swimming  their  half  mile  or 
so  every  day  for  a  time,  go  out  weighing  only  a 
little  more  than  a  hundr^  pounds.  And  they 
didn’t  need  to  diet  either.’* 

A  good  swimmer  to  Mrs.  Bumap  is  as  delight¬ 
ful  as  a  rare  painting  to  a  connoisseur.  And  a 
good  swim  is  as  refreshing  and  invigorating  to 
her  as  a  good  night’s  rieep  to  the  average 
American.— Ruth  Brownlow. 
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The  Great.  Sha 

[  Continued  from  page  jj  ] 


“That — er — that  isn’t  necessary,  is  it?”  he 
asked.  “I  mean,  suppose  anything  happened 
to  me — and  I  had  rather  a  twinge  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  this  morning.” 

“You  say  you’re  going  to  ride  the  horse, 
you’re  the  best  rider  in  Canada,  and  I’m  offering 
you  a  wager  that  you  couldn’t  get  and  will  not 
get  on  the  course.” 

And  now  the  company  knew  jiist  why  Mr. 
Mark  Martin  had  bwn  invited  to  dinner,  and 
why  the  girl  had  been  placed  by  him.  He 
must  either  refuse,  humiliate  her  hopelessly  and 
be  completely  and  finally  exposed,  or  he  must 
save  his  face  at  the  cost  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  He  looked  left  and  right  as  though 
seeking  a  way  of  escape. 

“I’ll  take  your  wager,  Mr.  Morsel,”  he  said 
loudly. 

“You  can  make  it  eighteen  thousand  to  three 
thousand  if  you  like,”  suggested  Morsel. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  never 
moving  from  the  face  of  the  Great  Sham. 

“I’ll  take  that!” 

“There  you  are,”  Mr.  Morsel  beamed;  “there 
you  are,  my  boy!  You’ve  made  eighteen 
thousand  pounds!  If  I  don’t  pay  you,”  he  said 
jovially,  “you  can  post  me  at  the  Paddock 
Club!” 

And  that,  for  the  girl,  was  the  tragedy  of  the 
evening. 

Mark  drove  her  back  in  his  car  to  their 
little  cottage.  Colonel  Desboro  sat  be¬ 
hind  and  brooded  on  the  vanity  of  youth.  As 
for  Joan,  she  did  not  speak  until  he  helped  her 
alight  from  the  machine. 

“Why  did  you  do  it,  Mark?”  she  asked,  and 
he  knew  from  her  voice  that  she  was  really 
hurt. 

“I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  I  had  to  do  it,  my 
dear.” 

When  Colonel  Desboro  had  gone  in,  she  lin¬ 
gered. 

“Mark,  why  did  you  tell  father — ”  She  did 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

“About  not  asking  you  until  the  Cup  was 
run?” 

She  nodded;  her  face  in  the  moonlight  was 
very  pale,  and  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  eerily  beautiful. 

“Is  there  any  reason — why  I  should  not — 
bear  your  name?”  she  asked. 

“There  is — yes,”  he  answered  awkwardly. 
“But  I  think  that  reason  will  not  exist  after 
Boxing  Day.” 

The  authorities  invariably  drafted  large 
forces  of  police  to  Wolverston  for  the  races, 
and  they  were  needed  to  control  the  crowd 


which  fiocked  up  to  Knights  Field,  where 
they  were  held.  An  unclouded  blue  sky,  an 
invigorating,  frosty  morning,  and  the  little 
stands  and  paddock  were  crowded;  the  field 
where  the  motors  were  parked  was  black  with 
shining  roofs. 

Joan  did  not  see  The  Sham  until  after  the 
second  race,  and  then,  with  a  groan,  she  noted 
that,  although  he  was  wearing  his  jockey 
breeches  and  boots,  he  walked  with  a  limp. 

“It’s  nothing,”  he  said,  almost  savagely. 
“I  knocked  my  knee  getting  into  the  car.” 

“You  won’t  be  able  to  ride?” 

“I  think  so,”  he  was  almost  brusk. 

Mr.  Morsel,  in  his  big  tweed  coat  with  the 
fur  collar,  was  also  an  amused  observer  of  the 
limp.  He  saw  Mark  disappear  into  the  stewards’ 
room  and  laughed  softly. 

Aethel  was  never  at  her  best  on  a  cold  day. 
Her  nose  had  a  tendency  to  redden  in  the 
northern  breezes.  But  there  was  a  very  good 
reason  why  she,  who  never  went  even  to  point- 
to-point  meetings  because  of  this  disability, 
which  even  a  powder-puff  would  not  overcome, 
should  have  an  interest  in  the  Christmas  Cup. 
For  Mr.  Mark  Martin  was  to  give  her  an  adi- 
tional  wedding  present.  It  is  true  he  did  not 
know  that  his  three  thousand  pounds  would  be 
invested  in  the  most  luxurious  and  expensive  of 
motorcars,  but  that,  indeed,  was  Its  destination. 
Moreover,  she  had  a  very  natural  and  proper 
desire  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  exposure. 

“He  has  gone  in  to  teU  the  stewards  he  can’t 
ride,  and  by  Jove,  he’s  only  just  in  time!”  said 
Morsel,  for  already  the  riders  were  coming  from 
the  weighing-room,  their  gaudy  caps  showing 
incongruously  above  heavy  overcoats  and 
turne<l-up  collars. 

But  Mr.  Martin  said  nothing  to  the  stewards 
about  his  inability  to  ride.  He  interviewed  the 
three  stewards  and  they  accepted  certain  altera¬ 
tions  which  he  suggested. 

“It’s  too  late  to  alter  it  on  the  card  or  even  on 
the  number-board.  You’ll  have  to  go  out  as 
you  are,”  said  the  senior  steward.  “Have  you 
notified  the  hunt  committee  of  the  change  in 
accordance  with  the  rules?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mark,  and  showed  the  letter 
he  had  received  from  the  august  secretary  of 
National-Hunt  racing. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  steward.  “You’d 
better  hurry  up;  the  saddling  bell  will  be  ringing 
in  a  few  minutes.  Have  you  weighed  out?” 

Mark  smiled. 

“Yes,  I’ve  weighed  out,”  he  said,  and,  to 
the  everlasting  amazement  of  Mr.  Morsel  he 
came  out  from  the  weighing-room  swinging  his 
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whip,  limping  a  little,  but  showing  no  other  sign 
of  perturbation. 

Mr.  Morsel  watched  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
and  saw  him  swing  up  on  the  back  of  the  big 
chestnut.  He  cantered  down  to  the  post  and 
did  not  fall  off.  When  the  flag  fell  he  was  the 
first  away,  heading  his  field  by  half  a  length. 
The  preliminary  fence  was  an  easy  one,  but 
it  was  sufficiently  difficult  to  make  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  rider  fall.  So  far  from  falling,  Mark 
seemed  part  of  the  horse.  He  overleaped  his 
protagonists  at  every  fence,  and  took  the  water 
jump  in  his  stride. 

Joan  stood  by  her  father  on  a  farm  wagon, 
open-mouthed,  amazed,  dreaming,  she  thought, 
so  that  she  pinched  herself.  But  she  was  wide¬ 
awake.  Lumber  was  leading  by  a  field.  He 
bopped  the  last  two  fences  like  a  bird  and  can¬ 
tered  up  the  straight  an  easy  winner  by  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

Mr.  Morsel  said  nothing.  He  was  incapable 
of  speech.  He  could  only  stare,  in  a  mad  kind 
of  way,  as,  with  a  smile  on  his  brown  face, 
Martin  touched  his  hat  to  the  applauding  fox- 
hunters.  And  then,  “I’ve  been  caught,”  he 
said  hollowly. 

But  he  sent  his  check  that  night.  The  check 
had  been  cleared  when  he  met  Mark  Martin, 
and  would  have  passed  with  a  glare  but  Mark 
stopped  him. 

“I  think  you  ought  to  know,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
sel,”  he  said,  “that  I  raced  in  an  assumed 
name.” 

“Eh?”  said  Morsel,  suddenly  alert.  “That 
isn’t  allowed  under  the  rules.” 


“The  horse  was  not  nominated  in  my  name, 
but  in  the  name  of  my  trainer,”  said  Mark 
quietly,  “and  at  the  last  minute  I  notified  the 
Hunt  Committee  that  I  was  not  Mark  Martin, 
but  Mark  Martin  Jones,  and  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  ride.” 

“Jones?”  The  name  had  a  familiar  ring. 

“You  knew  a  brother  of  mine — Ferdie.  He’s 
on  my  ranch  now  in  Canada,  Morsel.  He 
had  the  effrontery  to  fall  in  love  with  your 
daughter,  and  you  cleared  up  that  entangle¬ 
ment  by  taking  four  thousand  pounds  from  him 
at  a  card  game  he  knew  nothing  about.  I’m 
not  saying  it  wasn’t  a  straight  game;  I’m  merely 
stating  a  bald  fact.  I  am  sending  him  four  out 
of  the  eighteen  thousand  you  so  kindly  gave 
me.”  He  emphasized,  “gave.”  “And  it  was 
a  gift,  Mr.  Morsel.”  There  was  a  smile  in  the 
eyes  that  met  the  glare  of  the  infuriated  man. 
“You  see,  I  am  the  best  amateur  rider  in 
Canada.  By  the  way,  did  you  enjoy  your 
morning  in  the  riding  school?  That  was  the 
fourth  occasion  on  which  I  tried  to  lure  you  in — 
you  hadn’t  noticed  me  before.  Four  is  my 
lucky  number!” 

Mr.  Morsel  waved  his  hands  wildly,  gurgled 
something  and  passed  on. 

I  STILL  don’t  realize,”  said  Joan  that  night, 
“what  was  the  dreadful  secret  you  had  to 
tell  me.  Why  shouldn’t  I  bear  your  name?” 
He  shook  his  head  with  gentle  melancholy. 
“Jones!”  he  said. 

“And  a  very  nice  name,”  she  said  with  con¬ 
viction. 


Her  Roses  Are  Good  to  Eat 

[  Continued  from  page  144  ] 


ready  for  shipment,  another  problem  had  to  be 
met.  The  first  container  had  been  a  failure. 
Not  finding  a  proper  shipping  carton  at  any 
near-by  store,  the  versatile  woman  invented  a 
pasteboard  container  of  her  own  design.  It 
was  somewhat  on  the  order  of  an  egg  carton, 
each  flower  having  a  separate  little  compart¬ 
ment  of  its  own.  This  worked  satisfactorily 
and  there  were  no  more  smashed  flowers. 

The  first  shipment,  in  fact,  was  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  it  brought  in  a  batch  of  re¬ 
orders.  Mrs.  McKusick  had  to  constitute  her¬ 
self  a  double  shift  factory  force.  Far  into  the 
night  she  would  toil  by  the  light  of  her  one 
kerosene  lamp.  Each  day’s  work  once  started, 
you  see,  had  to  be  finished  then  and  there. 
Violets,  for  instance,  if  left  over  to  the  next  day, 
would  be  wilted  and  useless. 

So  great  was  the  pressure  that  the  mother  had 
to  call  on  her  ten-year-old  son  to  help  out  oc¬ 
casionally.  To  keep  the  little  fellow  awake  she 
would  sing  to  him  and  get  him  to  join  in  the 
11 


refrain.  When  she  finally  felt  able  to  start 
taking  on  paid  assistants  she  had  to  train 
green  helpers  at  the  start.  Through  all  sorts 
of  troubles  Mrs.  McKusick  strug^ed  along. 
Trays  of  candied  flowers  would  be  dropped, 
smashing  the  work  of  several  days.  Batches  of 
flowers  would  wilt  before  they  could  be  candied. 
But  in  the  end  she  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  regular  routine  of  operations  and  the  ven¬ 
ture  began  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  real 
business. 

Now  Mrs.  McKusick  has  a  little  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  which  is  financially  successful  and 
which  ships  candied  flowers  all  over  America 
and  to  many  cities  in  Europe.  Her  factory  is 
only  thirty-six  by  twenty  feet,  but  it  is  equipped 
with  all  sorts  of  appliances  most  of  which  she 
has  worked  out  herself,  and  the  work  is  done  by 
expert  assistants  whom  she  has  trained.  At 
one  time  she  even  went  into  the  business  of 
growing  some  of  the  flowers  she  uses,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Princess  violet.  But  after  three  years 
of  distressing  failures,  only  twelve  of  the  plants 
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she  had  set  out  and  worked  on,  lived  and  suitable  to  pieMrve.  Pure  vegetable  colorings 
blossomed.  are  used  at  this  factory  to  produce  the  exact 

Neverthdess  the  flowers  in  which  Pasadena  shades.  Only  the  violet  has  artificial  color 

abounds  keep  her  business  steadily  increasing,  substance,  but  all  the  flowers  are  edible. 

The  unique  confections  which  she  manufactures  Visitors  are  shown  with  pride  a  Cherokee 
include  roses,  double  and  single,  and  the  baby  rose  which  was  candied  seventeen  years  ago. 
rose,  carnations,  California  poppies,  violets.  It  looks  fresh  and  is  unbroken,  but  when  corn- 

sweet  peas,  syringas,  p>each  and  almond  bios-  pared  with  Mrs.  McKusick’s  recent  woric  it  is 

soms,  rose  petals,  pond  lilies,  and  orchids,  per-  evident  that  she  has  made  tremendous  progress 

fectly  preserved  in  all  their  delicate  colorings,  in  her  art.  For  it  is  an  art,  and  an  art  hitherto 

They  are  used  to  decorate  cakes,  ices,  creams,  unknown,  which  this  woman  has  created, 

jellin,  cards,  etc.  So  it  is  fitting  that  she  should  have  received 

At  the  factory  workroom,  gift  bpxes  filled  a  double  reward.  Her  modem  two-story  home 
with  these  candied  sweets  and  decorated  with  stands  as  a  monument  to  her  success  as  the  in- 
Kate  Greenaway  figures  are  prepared  by  com-  ventor  of  a  new  commercial  product.  And 
petent  helpers.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  recognition  of  her  artistic  ability  is  represented 
that  only  perfect  blossoms  can  be  used.  From  a  by  the  gold  medal  awarded  her  at  the  exposi- 
hedge  of  Cecil  Bruner  roses  which  was  four  tion  held  in  San  Francisco. 
blo(^  long,  only  a  few  blossoms  could  be  found  — ^Isene  Fessenden. 

The  Most  Pestered  Man  in  America 

[Continuai  from  page  143] 

sleq).  Why?  Because  the  telephone  rang  Minn.  Why  should  just  a  plain  lawyer  be 
thirty-«ght  times!  I  counted  them.  Then,  way  bothered  so  much?” 

after  midnight,  somebody  came  to  my  door  in  “Mr.  Volstead,  there  is  public  interest  in 
the  hotel  and  pounded  for  fifteen  minutes.  I  you.  Everybody  in  this  country  wants  to  see 
did  not  get  up.  I  was  too  tired.  Anyway,  why  a  picture  of  the  man  who  drew  up  the  prohibi- 
should  I  have  to  get  up?  No  other  man  would  tion  act.  Here  are  the  photographers.  Will 
stand  for  the  things  I  have  to  suffer.  I  cannot  you  pose  for  us?”  As  the  request  was  made  the 
stand  it,  either.”  old  Norse  temper  rose  again. 

Just  then  a  stranger  approached.  “Not  in  twenty  years  have  I  had  my  jAo- 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Volstead,”  the  latter  tograph  taken!”  Bang!  Down  came  the  Vol- 
b^an.  He,  too,  sought  an  interview.  stead  heel  on  the  floor  and  three  times  he 

“Oh,  you  .  .  .”  With  a  half  smothered  shouted,  “No,  No,  No!” 
cry  the  aged  dry  leader  tottered  from  his  chair,  In  all  the  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  public 
rushed  at  the  man  and  shoved  him  feebly  with  affairs  Andrew  Volstead  has  not  learned  that 
both  hands.  The  attempt  to  push  him  away  little  trick  when  it  is  wise  to  concede  a  point 
was  so  weak  as  to  seem  lu^crous  had  it  not  been  and  when  it  is  policy  to  resist.  It  was  another 
so  tragic.  For  in  that  childish  outburst  was  five  minutes  before  the  combined  pleas  of 
e[Mtonuzed  the  futility,  so  it  seemed  to  those  Major  Haynes  and  Attorney  Coles  as  well  as 
who  observed,  of  the  law  brought  forth  by  him  the  photographers  could  bring  him  to  face  the 
who  now  sought  to  defend  it.  cameras.  And  then  he  consented  only  after 

Stammering  an  apology  a  moment  later,  the  his  two  associates  had  posed  with  him  first, 
wan  champion  of  the  drys  collapsed  weakly  Mr.  Volstead  refused  to  say  anything  about 
into  a  chair.  the  stand  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  of 

“I  am  not  well,”  he  admitted.  Mr.  Coles  and  the  £pisco|^  Church,  favoring  a  modification 
Major  Haynes  soothed  him.  The  tired  eyes  of  the  Prohibition  Act.  Neither  would  he  com- 
cea^  to  sm<^der  with  that  antagonistic  glint,  ment  upon  a  report  that  he  wanted  a  halt  put 
But  the  deep  lines  of  his  face  and  the  hollow  to  the  use  of  alcohc^  for  rubdown  purposes, 
chedis  seem^  the  more  pronounced.  In  ever>'  “You  can’t  make  me  speak.  I  have  a  pur- 
move  was  betrayed  nervousness.  pose.  I  say  something  and  it  is  twisted.” 

Seven  years  ^  ridicule  have  left  their  mark.  His  return  to  the  East  was  occasioned  by  the 
but  the  last  three  have  been  the  worst.  Mr.  need,  as  he  saw  it,  of  vigorous  action  against 
Volstead  is  not  the  fiery  dd  warrior  who  left  the  increasing  withdrawals  of  alcohol  for  coni- 
Congress  three  years  ago,  defeated  but  mercialuses.  He  hastaken  a  leading  part  in  the 
defiant.  effort  to  have  permits  refused  to  certain  man- 

“I  want  to  be  fair  to  all,”  he  explained  when  ufacturers  and  for  almost  a  week  a  legal  battle 
asked  why  he  shunned  publicity.  “The  only  ragedinFederalJudgeOliverB.Dickinson’scourt. 
way  I  can  do  so  is  not  to  talk  to  any  one.  I  am  In  the  end  the  government’s  pleas  were  denied, 
not  in  public  life  any  more.  I  am  only  the  at-  Andrew  J.  Vobtead  had  lost  again, 
tomey  for  the  enforcement  agent  in  St.  Paul,  — Cy  Peterman. 
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Why  We  Get  on  Each  Other’s  Nerves 

[Continued  from  page  68\ 


“To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  we  all  live  on 
the  regard  of  others.  One  person  feels  that  he 
will  be  thought  less  of  if  he  reveals  his  real 
feelings  and  weaknesses  to  another  person. 
Therefore  concealment  of  real  opinions  and 
feelings  is  the  habitual  attitude  of  all  people. 
Not  only  do  we  fear  the  risk  of  exposing  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  others,  we  often 
conc^  them  from  ourselves  because  they  do 
not  conform  to  our  ego  ideal.  Thus  we  are  so 
easily  offended  at  a  slight  criticism  or  comment 
from  others.  We  are  always  on  the  defensive, 
protecting  our  weaknesses  from  disclosure. 

“A  person  may  conceal  his  real  thoughts  and 
feelings  because  he  is  afraid  of  hurting  another 
person.  How  often  have  you  thought,  ‘Jane’s 
tongue  is  sharp  and  biting,’  or  ‘John  exaggerates 
so,  you  can  believe  only  half  he  says.’  But 
how  often  have  you  told  Jane  and  John  what 
you  think  or  feel?  You  probably  laugh  at 
Jane’s  witticisms,  and  you  probably  listen  at¬ 
tentively  to  John’s  stories.  You  may  even  be 
unaware  of  your  distrust  and  disapproval. 
Under  such  conditions  your  real,  unexpressed 
opinions  and  emotions  accumulate  and  are 
stored  in  your  unconscious  mind. 

PROBABLY  you  have  not  realized  this. 

You  have  thought  of  your  mind  as  a 
whole — as  that  part  of  you  which  thinks  and  is 
aware  of  itself.  This  is  only  the  smallest  part 
of  the  mind.  Of  far  greater  importance  is  that 
vast  region  of  mind  of  which  you  are  entirely 
unaware — the  Unconscious.  It  reveals  its  con¬ 
tent  in  dreams,  in  intuitions,  in  impulsive  acts 
that  you  cannot  explain,  and  in  slips  of  the 
tongue  when  you  say  something  that  you  are  at 
loss  to  accoimt  for  and  then  have  to  correct  your 
mistake  quickly. 

“The  Unconscious  is  the  storehouse  for  unex¬ 
pressed  feelings,  unsolved  problems,  and  un¬ 
granted  wishes;  for  the  various  impressions  and 
reactions  that  have  occurred  without  conscious 
knowledge.  In  addition,  the  Unconscious  in¬ 
dudes  our  racial  inheritance,  the  instincts  and 
impulses  belonging  to  the  primitive  man. 

“Now,  it  is  this  unrecognized  part  of  ourselves 
which  in  one  form  or  another  breaks  through 
and  influences  our  conduct  and  reactions.  All 
the  unexpressed  ill  feelings  in  a  relationship 
accumulate  and  manifest  themselves  in  a  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  other  person.  For  instance,  your 
disapproval  of  Jane’s  biting  tongue  is  there — in 
your  Unconscious,  even  if  you  ignore  it  in  your 
consciousness — a  wall  barring  frank  inter¬ 
change  of  opinions  between  you  and  Jane,  with 
the  result  tbat  all  unknown  to  your  conscious 
mind  deception  creeps  into  the  friendship. 


“Our  great  tendency  is  to  project  the  cause  of 
our  dissatisfaction  on  to  an  external  object, 
sometimes  on  to  circumstances,  but  more  often 
on  to  the  other  person. 

“Frequently  the  parties  to  an  intimate  re¬ 
lationship,  two  close  friends,  husband  and  wife, 
or  parent  and  child  come  separately  to  my 
office  and  tell  me  exactly  the  same  story,  except 
for  the  fact  that  they  put  the  responsibility  on 
to  the  other  person. 

“One  yoimg  woman’s  story  ran  like  this: 
‘My  husband  is  very  difficult  to  live  with.  He 
fln^  fault  with  me  all  the  time.  When  I  em¬ 
broider  he  resents  it.  When  I  play  the  piano 
he  bangs  the  typewriter.  In  order  to  have  any 
freedom,  occasionally  I  pretend  to  have  severe 
headaches  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  room.’ 

“After  hearing  her  story  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  situation  at  least.  But  the 
next  day  the  husband  came  to  see  me. 

“His  story  was  as  follows:  ‘My  wife  is  for¬ 
ever  on  my  back.  She  has  no  consideration. 
When  I  want  to  read  my  paper  she  persists 
in  getting  out  her  embroi(ier>-,  and  she  always 
chatters  when  she  embroiders.  I’ve  gotten  so  I 
can’t  bear  to  see  a  piece  of  it  in  the  house.  When 
I  have  typing  to  do  she  is  sure  to  go  to  the  piano 
and  begin  to  sing.  The  only  comfort  I  enjoy  of 
an  evening  is  when  she  gets  a  headache  and  goes 
to  her  room.  Then  I  can  have  the  living-room 
to  myself.’ 

“In  relating  the  situation,  each,  you  see, 
attributed  the  lack  of  harmony  to  the  other 
party.’’ 

“Just  what  is  necessary  before  we  can  hope 
for  harmony  in  our  relationships?”  I  asked 
Doctor  HinUe. 

“The  first  step  is  self-awareness;  the  second,  a 
greater  imderstanding  of  other  people,”  she 
answered. 

These  steps  are  not  easy,  but  they  are  pos¬ 
sible.  Doctor  Hinkle  in  her  fifteen  years  of 
psychoanalytic  experience  has  verified  the  say¬ 
ing  that  no  two  persons  are  alike.  Neverthe¬ 
less  she  has  found  that  people  readily  fall  into 
more  or  less  well-defined  groups  which  form 
distinct  psychological  types.  Of  these  there 
are  two  major  divisions — the  extravert  and  the 
introvert. 

These  two  terms  are  quite  clear,  once  you  get 
the  gist  of  them,  and  are  not  nearly  so  technical 
as  they  sound. 

The  word  extravert  means  literally  Xxl  turn 
out.  We  all  know  people  who  are  intensely 
absorbed  in  the  objects  of  the  external  world. 
They  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  life,  go 
confidently  to  meet  it  with  the  feeling  of  “What 
others  do  I  can  do.”  They  feel  at  home  in  the 
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world,  easfly  identify  themsdves  with  an  object 
and  are  generally  unconscious  of  themselves  as 
entities  separate  from  it.  Many  of  our  ener¬ 
getic  business  men  are  turned  out,  are  extraverts. 

Also  we  all  know  people  who  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  ideas  and  with  themselves  than 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  They  are  self- 
conscious,  never  lose  themselves  in  objects,  ex¬ 
cept  in  moments  of  exaltation  or  intense  excite¬ 
ment.  They  are  quiet,  outwardly  unemotional, 
and  they  look  upon  the  worid  thoughtfully, 
soberly,  and  with  distrust.  They  feel  separate 
and  dislinct  from  it.  They  act  only  after  they 
have  laid  weU-thought-out  plans.  They  are 
governed  by  their  thoughts  of  a  thing,  rather 
than  by  the  thing  itself.  They  literally  turn  in 
toward  their  own  egos.  They  are  introverts. 
In  this  type  are  found  most  of  the  theorists, 
philosophers,  and  religious  reformers  of  the 
world. 

Doctor  Hinkle  diaracterizes  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  the  djmamic  and  spontaneous  man  of  ac¬ 
tion,  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  figures  of 
the  extraveit  type,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
deliberate  thinker,  with  his  pcJicy  of  watchful 
waiting  before  he  committed  himself  to  action, 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  the  introvert 
type. 

Now  what  are  we?  What  are  our  husbands, 
wives,  children,  friends,  business  associates? 

Would  it  help  us  in  our  relationships  if  we 
knew? 

“Most  assuredly  it  would,”  says  Doctor 
Hinkle.  “For  if  we  know  the  type  to  which  a 
p)erson  belongs  it  is  possible  to  know  something 
of  what  to  expect  from  him.  Then  we  wifi 
not  demand  something  he  can  not  live  up  to. 
Knowledge  of  our  own  type  and  of  the  types  of 
our  neighbors  should  make  us  less  exacting  with 
others  and  more  exacting  with  ourselves.” 

This  knowledge,  however,  isn’t  acquired  just 
by  reading  a  magazine  article  or' a  book  on 
psychology.  Human  beings  are  very  comidex. 
Doctor  Hinkle’s  experience  in  analyzing  people 
has  shown  her  that  there  are  great  differences  in 
character  traits  and  reactions  among  both  intro¬ 
verts  and  extraverts.  These  differences  have 
caused  her  to  subdivide  the  two  groups  into 
groups  known  as  objective  introverts  and  extra¬ 
verts,  and  subjective  introverts  and  extraverts. 

The  objective  types  are  represented  by  those 
people  for  whom  the  world  they  can  know  with 
their  senses  is  the  only  world  there  is.  They 
are  unaware  that  there  are  values  of  which  they 
have  no  comprehension.  The  subjective  types 
live  in  a  world  of  ideals  and  images  quite  sepa- 
r^e  from  the  world  of  external  reality.  They 
af^  under  the  necessity  of  living  in  two  worlds 
and  adapting  themselves  to  both.  They  rep¬ 
resent  the  most  complex  individuak  and  the 
most  creative  personalities  and  are  the  least 
understood. 

I  asked  Doctor  Hinkle  if  people  sought  anal¬ 


ysis  as  a  means  of  helping  them  in  business. 

“A  great  many  do,”  she  answered.  “The 
head  of  a  large  textile  house  came  not  long  ago 
to  ask  my  advice  concerning  his  foreman  who 
was  a  valuable  man.  He  wanted  to  promote 
him  to  the  position  of  superintendent,  but 
hesitated.  The  man  understood  the  business 
thoroughly.  He  did  excellent  work  at  times, 
but  at  other  times  he  was  moody,  took  little 
interest,  and  showed  poor  judgment.  ‘Do  1 
dare  to  promote  him?’  his  employer  asked  me. 
‘Will  he  rise  to  meet  the  added  responsibility,  or 
will  he  fail  under  it?’ 

“From  his  detailed  description  and  specific 
instances  of  reactions,  I  diagnosed  the  foreman 
as  an  introvert  of  the  emotional  type.  The 
employer  came  to  see  that  the  man  needed 
understanding,  that  his  reactions  were  due  to 
certain  problems  of  his  type  and  were  not  per¬ 
sonal  and  that  he  needed  treatment  accordingly. 
The  result  was  that  he  regarded  his  foreman 
with  greater  tolerance.  He  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  him  frankly,  intelligently.  Finally 
the  foreman  came  to  see  himself.  He  braced 
up,  made  an  earnest  effort  to  overcome  his  in¬ 
adequacies.  After  months  of  probation  he  won 
the  promotion.” 

This  is  bringing  up  to  date  with  a  vengeance 
the  ancient  Greek  saying,  “Know  Thyself,” 
which  was  ascribed  to  seven  different  phUoso- 
phers  and  which  was  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
oracle  as  the  sum  of  human  wisdom. 

NOW  we  can  not  immediately  put  our  fin¬ 
gers  on  our  friends  and  associates,  even 
on  ourselves,  and  say,  “You’re  this  type,  or 
you’re  that  t5q)e,  and  I  know  how  you’re  going 
to  act.”  Even  experts  like  Doctor  Hinkle  can 
not  do  that.  For  often  one  type  unconsciously 
imitates  another  type.  A  person  tries  to  be  like 
some  one  he  knows  and  admires.  For  instance, 
a  child  may  imitate  a  parent  and  try  to  behave 
accordingly  when  in  reality  he  is  of  an  opposite 
type  to  the  parent,  thus  warping  his  own  capaci¬ 
ties  and  interfering  with  his  development. 

Doctor  Hinkle  tdls  of  one  case.  A  boy,  the 
son  of  a  successful  business  man  and  an  ener¬ 
getic  mother  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  father. 
As  a  youngster  his  mother  kept  impressing  on 
him  that  he  must  “grow  up  to  be  like  daddy.” 
Always  his  parents  held  before  him  the  future 
of  becoming  a  member  of  his  father’s  firm. 

He  was  naturally  a  shy,  imsocial  child,  but 
because  hb  father  was  a  sportsman  he  forced 
himself  to  take  part  in  the  athletics  at  school, 
forced  himself  to  play  with  the  boys.  He  lived 
in  the  city  winters,  but  spent  hb  summers  on 
hb  grandfather’s  farm.  It  was  to  these  vaca¬ 
tions  he  looked  forward  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Then  he  could  play  by  himself  and 
help  hb  grandmother  make  gardens.  He  was 
rather  ashamed  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  gar¬ 
dening.  Hb  father  disapproved  and  thought 
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it  womanish,  so  the  boy  never  let  himself  be¬ 
come  absorbed  in  it. 

He  got  along  fairly  in  school,  but  only  fairly. 
Since  he  was  to  enter  the  firm,  when  it  came 
time  for  him  to  go  to  college  he  enrolled  for  a 
course  in  finance.  He  struggled  through  it. 
Upon  his  graduation  he  was  taken  into  his 
father’s  business.  He  worked  hard,  but  did  not 
make  the  progress  his  father  had  hoped  for. 
He  showed  no  ingenuity,  no  ability  to  put 
through  deals.  Other  young  men  in  his  father’s 
employ  received  promotions;  he  plodded. 

About  this  time  he  married.  His  wife  was  a 
successful  business  woman.  She  insisted  that 
he  did  not  belong  in  the  business  world  and 
brought  him  to  consult  with  Doctor  Hinkle. 
In  the  process  of  analysis  Doctor  Hinkle  found 
that  he  was  an  emotional  introvert  son  of  simple 
extravert  parents.  Unconsciously  he  had  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  create  something.  He  had  a 
brooding,  artistic  temperament,  but  because  of 
his  admiration  for  his  father  he  had  developed 
what  psychologists  call  a  father  identification, 
and  had  patterned  his  life  after  his  father’s 
when  in  reality  he  was  of  an  opposite  psycholog¬ 
ical  type. 

He  found  the  solution  of  his  problem  in  his 
early  love  for  gardening.  Much  to  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  his  parents  he  left  the  business 
world.  He  and  his  wife  took  a  little  place  in 
the  country.  He  studied  landscape  gardening, 
and  today  he  is  noted  for  his  hybrids  of  roses. 
He  is  functioning  successfully  within  his  own 
psychological  type. 

“Many  people  have  not  attained  definite 
type  distinction,”  says  Doctor  Hinkle.  “Go 
into  one  of  the  typical  chain  restaurants  of  New 
York  at  the  limch  hour.  What  do  you  see? 
Groups  of  chattering  girls  from  department 
stores  and  silk  factories,  powdering  noses,  all 
talking  with  the  same  inflection,  all  talking 
about  the  same  things.  They  get  up  and  go 
out.  Another  lot  comes  in ;  again  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure,  chatter,  powder,  the  same  inflections, 
the  same  subjects  of  conversation.  If  you  did 
not  know  differently  you  would  think  that  it 
was  still  the  first  lot  of  girls.  They  are  mostly 
not  differentiated  into  any  type  organization. 
They  have  not  risen  out  of  the  collective  mass 
into  the  individual  type  distinction.  They  are 
neither  one  type  nor  the  other  type,  oiily  a 
bundle  of  impulses  and  desires  swaying  this  way 
and  that.  Their  behavior  and  reactions  are  en¬ 
tirely  a  hit  or  miss  affair. 

“The  tragedy  of  human  beings  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  individuals  are  not  adapted 
to  the  stress  and  flux  of  our  modem  life.  There 
is  so  little  self-knowledge  or  ability  for  self- 
direction,  just  a  blind  stumbling  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  functioning. 

“When  one  is  functioning  within  one’s  type 
the  process  is  also  automatic.  However,  it 
conforms  to  one’s  own  tendencies,  and  there¬ 


fore  it  is  simpler  than  when  one  tries  to  function 
according  to  an  opposite  method.  An  awakened 
person  learns  that  in  order  to  become  a  com¬ 
pletely  developed  individual  he  needs  to  go  be¬ 
yond  his  type.  He  learns  to  discipline  himself 
and  to  develop  consciously  processes  of  the  op¬ 
posite  type  so  that  instead  of  repressing  his  own 
tendencies  he  gains  the  values  of  both  types. 
For  example,  an  extraverted  type,  or  one  who  is 
functioning  through  an  extraverted  mechanism, 
a  man  continually  busy  with  things — business, 
athletics,  lodges,  pleasure — learns  to  say  ‘No’ 
to  the  endless  call  of  diversion.  He  learns  to 
take  time  to  think  and  to  develop  a  harmonious 
relation  with  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
introvert  who  creates  wonderful  phantasies  and 
carefully  thinks  out  schemes  which  he  is  unable 
to  accomplish  learns  to  act — to  give  out  to  the 
world,  and  to  actually  achieve  the  things  he  has 
pondered  upon. 

“How  many  of  us  know  the  person  who  settles 
back  in  the  smug  attitude  of  ‘I  am  what  I  am. 
I  will  continue  to  be  what  I  am,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.’  Such  an  attitude  is  deadly  and 
fallacious.  Akin  to  it  is  the  remark  you  often 
hear  people  make,  ‘I  am  just  like  my  father,’ 
or  ‘I  am  just  like  my  mother.’  They  think  that 
such  an  explanation  justifies  their  conduct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  what  they  are  and  what 
other  traits  they  might  develop  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  and  the  advantage  of  others. 

“TUST  becoming  conscious  of  what  we  should 
J  do  is  not  enough.  A  real  inner  work  must 
be  done.  Instead  of  a  repression,  a  change  in 
our  automatic  processes  and  in  our  thoughts 
must  take  place.  Unfortunately  the  technique 
of  psychoanalysis  cannot  be  used  by  a  person 
alone.  The  greatest  care  is  required  in  its 
application  or  real  injury  can  be  done.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  only  through  analytic  experience 
that  we  are  able  to  release  ourselves  from  the 
inhibitions  and  repressions  that  retard  us. 

“All  persons  try  to  escape  from  facing  facts. 
They  are  so  often  unpleasant  and  contrary  to 
our  idealistic  notions.  One  of  the  first  things 
an  analyst  has  to  deal  with  is  this  attempt  to 
escape.  ‘I’ll  forget  that,’  you  say  figuratively, 
and  shove  your  unpleasant  experiences  out  of 
your  conscious  mind.  But  your  unconscious 
mind  never  forgets,  and  your  problems  and 
troubles  are  apt  to  force  an  expression  in  the 
form  of  some  symbolic  act  or  symptom.” 

In  spite  of  our  struggles  and  gropings  in  our 
relationships  Doctor  Hinkle  is  optimistic  with 
regard  to  the  possibilities  for  harmony. 

“If  two  people  are  equally  desirous  and  set 
about  it  intelligently  almost  any  human  rela¬ 
tionship  can  be  solved,”  she  says.  “A  frank 
and  open  threshing  out  of  the  difficulty  as  far 
as  we  can  see  it  helps  immeasurably. 

“Even  one  person  may  accomplish  a  great 
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deal  if  he  sees  himself  clearly  with  relation  to 
the  problem.  For  instance,  a  woman  came  to 
me  greatly  disturbed.  ‘My  husband  is  dtuni- 
nating,’  ste  told  me.  ‘1  can  never  jJease  him. 
He  wants  to  absorb  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a 
prison.  I’ll  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  while  the 
children  are  little.  As  soon  as  they  get  older, 
I’m  going  to  leave.’ 

“I  listened  to  her  story,  and  as  we  proceeded 
with  the  analysis  I  saw  that  the  situation  was  to 
a  large  extent  of  her  own  making.  Many  of 
her  grievances  were  trivial.  She  had  enlarged 
them  by  phantasy  concerning  them,  and  had 
project^  on  to  her  husband  something  of  the 
subjective  attitude  of  irritation  due  to  her 
own  weaknesses  which  she  herself  held.  Thus 
she  provoked  clashes  between  them,  and  an 
accumulated  resentment  resulted. 

“I  felt  that  when  she  came  to  see  herself  clear¬ 
ly  she  would  meet  the  problem.  However,  I 
could  not  tell  her  this.  She  was  not  ready  to 
react  favorably.  Therefore  I  listened  and  did 
not  criticize,  did  not  intimate  that  I  knew  from 
her  own  story  and  attitude  that  she  was  the 
major  cause  of  the  trouble.  This  I  knew  she 
would  eventually  recognize. 

“The  beginning  of  analysis  consists  in  the 
patient’s  recounting  his  life  history  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  particular  problem  for  which 
he  seeks  a  solution.  By  his  manner  of  telling 
what  he  knows,  by  his  lapses  and  other  indica¬ 
tions  he  reveals  to  the  analyst  things  that  he 
doesn’t  know.  Through  the  guidance  of  the 
analyst  his  unconscious  mind  gives  forth  casual 
connections  and  attitudes  that  he  does  not  sus¬ 
pect  exist.  All  these  he  relates  to  the  analyst 
who  acts  as  a  kind  of  mirror,  reflects  the  patient 
to  himself.  Gradually  he  begins  to  see  himself 
— to  understand.  And  as  he  becomes  aware 
that  his  own  inadequate  development  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  trouble  and  that  failure  or 
success  really  rests  with  himself  he  begins  to 
react  differently  to  his  problems. 

“This  particular  patient  came  to  me  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  Gradually  we  stopped  dis¬ 
cussing  her  domestic  relations.  Her  repressed 
and  overcharged  resentment  had  become  dis¬ 
sipated.  She  gained  a  different  attitude  and  no 
longer  spent  her  time  dwelling  on  grievances. 
She  met  the  situation  adequately  b^use  she 
had  come  to  know  herself.  And  her  problem 
wasn’t  there!  Her  relationship  with  her  hus¬ 
band  had  become  amicable.” 

The  difference  between  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine  psychology  has  been  blamed  for  a  great 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  human  relationships. 

“It  is  responsible  in  a  large  number  of  cases,” 
says  Doctor  Hinkle.  “However,  too  much 
weight  is  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  sex  and  not 
enough  on  the  differences  in  psychological  types. 

“All  close  relationships  are  difficult.  They 
are  most  diffictdt  between  persons  of  oppxsite 
typjes.  Take  a  marriage  between  an  extravert 


and  an  introvert,  for  instance.  These  oppxsite 
typ)es  attract  and  complement  each  other,  for 
each  symbolizes  what  the  other  lacks.  Never¬ 
theless  a  harmonious  intimate  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  all  but  impxssible  because 
their  processes  of  thought  and  action  are  on  an 
entirely  different  basis.  We  react  against  other 
pieople  merely  because  they  are  not  like  us. 
An  introvert  husband  sees  in  his  extravert  wife 
the  qualities  of  adaprtability  and  interest  in 
things  which  he  lacks.  She  thus  causes  him  to 
feel  inferior  and  because  these  qualities  repre¬ 
sent  his  inferior  side,  he  thinks  the  qualities 
themselves  are  inferior.  On  the  other  hand  his 
wife  belittles  his  qualities  of  thoughtfulness  and 
inwardness,  looks  upxrn  him  as  a  bore,  because 
she  thinks  his  world  inferior  to  hers. 

“A  relationship  between  preopJe  of  the  same 
typ>e  is  also  difficult  because  each  feels  too  much 
sameness  in  the  other.  However,  there  is  a 
basis  for  understanding  between  the  two.  Each 
functions  according  to  the  same  psychological 
mechanism. 

‘“^HE  simp>le  typ)es  disturb  each  other  less, 
but  they  are  often  dull.  When  a  pjerson 
of  a  subjective  typ*  marries  one  belonging  to  an 
objective  or  simple  typ>e  he  always  has  a  sense 
of  something  lacking.  The  simple  type  can’t 
enter  his  world  of  ideas  and  fancies.  This  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  brings  about  dissembling. 
He  pretends  that  he  is  satisfied  in  order  not  to 
hurt  his  wife’s  feelings,  and  vice  versa.  He 
knows  that  she  will  not  understand  his  need. 
Therefore  in  order  to  effect  a  real  relationship 
it  is  necessary  for  the  more  limited  individual  to 
make  an  effort  to  meet  the  other. 

“There  is  no  law  as  to  the  predominating  in¬ 
fluence  in  forming  relationship)s.  Simple  types 
marry  ample  typjes.  Extraverts  marry  extra- 
verts.  Introverts  marry  introverts,  and  they 
all  marry  their  oppx>sites.  It  all  dep>ends  upwn 
the  prsychic  conclition  of  the  individual  at  the 
time  the  association  is  formed. 

“Two  great  forces  dominate  ail  human  re- 
la  tionship>s — ^love,  and  the  egotistic  ‘will  to 
px)wer.’  Sooner  or  later  the  love  of  one  pjerson 
for  the  other  clashes  with  his  own  individual 
needs  and  struggle  for  pxjwer.  It  is  this  clash 
that  (fften  sends  pjeople  flying  apjart,  or  that 
forces  one  or  both  of  the  pjartners  into  submis¬ 
sion  for  the  sake  of  pteace  at  any  price. 

“An  impulsive  breaking  off  of  relations  pro¬ 
vides  no  solution.  It  leaves  the  individuals  in 
just  the  state  of  inadequate  development  that 
they  were  before. 

“Neither  does  pjeace  at  any  price  solve  the 
problem.  A  tragic  example  illustrating  this  is 
that  of  an  elderly  couple  I  know.  The  husband 
is  seventy,  the  wife  eighty.  He  is  still  an  ac¬ 
tive  man  engaged  in  a  business  in  which  he  has 
achieved  success  and  pxjwer.  The  wife  is  an 
invalid,  deaf  and  weak.  As  soon  as  the  man 
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corns 


Gene  Sarazen’s  Golfing  Feet 


“Thirty'six  holes  of  golf  a  day 
certainly  doesn’t  drive  corns 
away,”  writes  Gene  Sarazen. 

“But  Blue -jay  does.  A  sen' 
sitive  toe  gets  a  lot  of  friction 
in  a  day’s  going  on  the  links. 
But  when  a  corn  appears,  I  put 
on  a  Blue -fay.” 


In  every  walk  of  life,  where  feet  are  essential 
to  fame  and  fortune.  Blue-jay  is  the  preferred 
methcxl  for  vanquishing  corns.  A  ccxol  and 
velvety  pad  fits  over  the  corn  and  relieves  the 
pressure  and  pain  at  once.  Then  the  com  goes 
— unless  unusually  stubborn.  But  even  the 
most  obstinate  corn  seldom  needs  more  than 
a  second  plaster . At  all  drug  stores. 


Blue-jay 
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comes  home  all  his  independence  and  freedom 
are  lost.  He  becomes  servile  and  yields  to  his 
wife’s  every  whim.  To  him  she  is  a  ruthless 
tyrant;  to  her  he  is  a  weak,  ineffectual  man  who 
must  he  tdkl  what  to  do.  They  have  dung 
together  all  these  years,  each  becoming  more 
extreme  in  the  opposite  way,  and  each  under¬ 
mining  and  destroying  the  other. 

“It  is  (mly  through  effort  and  pain  that  a 
really  creative  relationship  is  formed,  when  love 
is  us^  as  an  agent  of  individual  freedom  rather 
than  a  tie  which  pnxxluces  the  repression  of  that 
freedcHn.” 

I  asked  Doctor  Hinkle  what  she  thought  of 
the  present-day  antagonism  between  the  sexes. 

“There’s  no  more  antagonism  than  there  ever 
was,”  she  answered.  “Today  it  is  uncovered 
because  women  have  become  articulate.  Th^ 
are  no  longer  satisffed  to  be  identified  with  their 
husbands  to  the  extent  they  were  seventy-five 
years  ago.  This  articulateness  is  the  result  of 
woman’s  long  struggle  to  emerge  as  a  person 
separate  from  her  collective  biological  functions 
as  wife  and  naother. 

“\  /EN  are  decrying  the  modern  woman. 

IVl  ‘Give  us  the  old-fashioned  woman,’  they 
say.  ‘What  is  to  become  of  us  and  our  children? 
In  the  past  the  female  has  been  submissive  and 
dependent.’  Today  the  men  are  bewildered, 
resentful,  antagonistic.  In  the  present  revolt 
they  see  only  symptoms  of  modem  hysterias 
and  neuroses. 

“They  have  the  habit  of  referring  to  woman 
as  over-emotional  and  hysterical.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  just  as  many  hysterical  men 
as  WOTsen.  The  war  brought  this  out.  But  we 
do  not  need  to  go  into  the  heightened  drama  of 
war  for  instances.  Men  are  continually  flying 
off  at  a  tangent  for  trivial  causes.  For  instance: 
A  crowded  elevator  stops  at  a  floor  of  a  down¬ 
town  office  building  to  let  some  one  out.  An¬ 
other  pierson  gets  in,  then  as  the  elevator  boy 
attemp)ts  to  close  the  door,  a  man  rushes  up, 
pushes  himself  in  forcibly,  jamming  p>eop>le  to¬ 
gether  and  exclaiming  frantically  that  four  cars 
have  gone  p>ast  and  left  him.  He  continues  to 
repeat  this  untfl  the  car  reaches  the  ground 
floor.  Seven  elevators  were  running  in  this 
building.  Yet  the  man  could  not  wait  for  the 
next  one.  He  had  become  hysterical  and  had 
lost  his  head. 

“Most  men  are  utterly  blind  to  the  fact  that 
individual  development  beyond  her  instinctive 
functions  b  as  necessary  and  normal  for  woman 
as  it  is  for  them,  and  that  it  is  as  imp)ossible  for 
her  to  remain  fixed  and  immovable  as  it  is  for 
them.  ^cThey  do  not  meet  the  problem  intel¬ 
ligently.  What  men  need  today  is  to  realize 
t^t  the  modem  woman  has  come  to  stay,  to 
make  a  sincere  attempt  to  understand  her,  and 
to  cease  lamenting  the  old-fashioned  woman. 

“On  the  other  hand  too  many  modem  women 


go  around  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulders.  ‘My 
brains  are  as  good  as  yours,’  is  their  cry  to  the 
men.  This  attitude  gets  them  nowhere.  Their 
problem,  now  that  they  have  won  their  pxjsition 
of  external  freedom  in  the  world  of  affairs,  is  to 
win  their  inner  keedom  and  psychic  indepen¬ 
dence  of  man.  They  must  prove  their  equality, 
not  talk  about  it.  It  is  foolish  of  them  to  think 
that  they  can  prove  it  just  by  rushing  into 
men’s  activities.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
should  not  enter  professions,  but  that  they  are 
too  apt  to  consider  activity  in  the  world  as  an 
end  rather  than  a  means  toward  individual  de- 
velopnaent.  Their  problem  is  as  much  being  as 
doing.  They  must  become  individuals  without 
sacrificing  themselves  as  women. 

“Woman  is  the  mother  of  the  race.  Her 
problem  is  the  attainment  of  a  complete  devel¬ 
opment — ^her  feminine  life,  and  her  indepen¬ 
dent,  creative  activity  apart  from  her  instinc¬ 
tive  functions.  No  woman  who  has  missed  the 
feminine  exp)erience  wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood  can  think  to  esc{q>e  that  loss  by  ignoring 
it.  She  must  face  it  as  a  loss  and  evolve  a  com- 
p>ensation.  It  is  the  privilege  and  resp)onsi- 
bility  of  the  awakened  woman  to  utilize  her 
maternal  impulses  of  love  and  service  in  new 
human  values — to  lead  the  way  to  a  new  culture 
in  which  woman’s  p>articular  contribution  will 
be  the  development  of  hig^i»  human  relation¬ 
ships  based  on  altruism  and  understanding. 
She  must  solve  her  problem  as  woman,  not  by 
aping  man.” 

Every  pterson  longs  to  surp>ass  himself.  Ex- 
travert — introvert — simple  or  subjective  type; 
every  human  being  wants  to  become  something 
greater  than  he  is. 

“This  longing  has  nothing  to  do  with  suc¬ 
cess,”  says  Doctor  Hinkle.  “People  are  not 
satisfied  with  things.  They  say  ‘Well,  now,  if 
I  make  so  much  money  next  year,  I’ll  be  satis¬ 
fied,’  or — ‘If  I  get  more  fame — ’  or — ‘If  I  get  a 
new  house  or  better  clothes.’  If  they  get  all 
these  things,  still  they  are  unsatisfied.  Why? 
Because  they  are  unconsciously  groping  toward 
an  inner  spiritual  goal. 

“Psychoanalysis  is  not  a  p>anacea,  not  a  cure- 
all.  Self-analysis  in  itsdf  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  we  have  only  an  intellectual  idea  of 
ourselves  which  cannot  take  into  consideration 
the  emotional  reactions  and  motivations  which 
are  deeply  seated  in  our  Unconscious.  That  b 
why  it  is  so  essential  to  work  them  out  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  another  person  who  is  not  emotionally 
involved  and  who  understands  the  problems. 
Through  this  technic  a  new  attitude  is  won 
which  can  be  brought  into  other  human  rela- 
tionship>s.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  it  is  only  throu^  self-knowledge, 
self-discipline,  and  a  sincere  effort  to  under.sland 
other  p)eople  that  we  can  win  freedom  from  the 
gropings,  misunderstandings,  and  dishonesties 
that  warp  our  human  relationships.” 
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I  AM  A  SAILOR  in  the  United  States 


Navy.  All  my  life  I  have  been  bothered 
with  a  bad  complexion  and  stomach  trouble. 
I  never  found  anything  to  clear  my  skin. 
While  home  on  thirty  days  leave,  I  got  in 


the  habit  of  eating  Fleischmann’s  Yeast. 
Now  my  skin  is  clear  of  pimples.  1  feel  like 
a  new  man.  I  perform  my  duties  with  much 
more  ‘pep.*  I  owe  it  all  to  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast."  Stanley  H.  Steaimce.U.S.N., 
Hampton  Roads,  Va. 


The  supreme  gift— 
Perfect  Health 


Freed from  constipation^  skin  and 
stomach  troubles — vitality  regained 
—  with  one  food 

TOT  a  “cure-all,”  not  a  medicine  in  any 

N  sense — Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is  simply  a 
remarkable  fresh  food. 

The  millions  of  tiny  active  yeast  plants  in 
every  cake  invigorate  the  whole  system.  They 
ud  digestion — clear  the  skin — banish  the  poi¬ 
sons  of  constipation.  Where  cathartics  give 
only  temporary  relief,  yeast  strengthens  the 
intestinal  muscles  and  makes  them  healthy 
and  active.  And  day  by  day  it  releases  new 
stores  of  energy. 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  regularly  every  day 
before  meals:  on  crackers — in  fruit  juices, 
water  or  milk — or  just  plain,  nibbled  from  the 
ake.  For  constipation  especially y  dissolve  one 
(ske  in  hot  water  {not  scalding)  before  breakfast 
ittd  at  bedtime.  Buy  several  cakes  at  a  time — 
they  will  keep  fresh  in  a  cool  dry  place  for  two 
nr  three  days.  All  grocers  have  Fleischmann’s 
least.  Start  eating  it  today! 

And  let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  latest 
booklet  on  Yeast  for  Health.  Health  Research 
Dept,  z-31.  The'.  Fleischmann  Company,  701 
Washington  Street,  New  York". 


**I  AM  A  DANCER.  Three  years  ago  I  had  so  much 
indigestion  and  constipation  that  I  got  terribly  run 
down.  I  was  very  skinny  and  was  too  tired  and  nervous 
to  take  my  lessons.  A  lady  recommended  yeast.  The 
constipation  was  relieved  and  I  had  much  less  trouble 
with  gas.  In  about  four  months  I  began  my  lessons 
again.  Now  I  am  strong  in  every  way." 

Idabelle  Barlow,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 


THIS  FAMOUS  FOOD  tones  up  the  entire  system — 
aids  digestion— clears  the  skin — banishes  constipation. 
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Busting  the  Bad^Money  Business 

[Continued  from  page  121  ] 


The  Government  also  tries  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  another  way.  To  make  it  possible  for 
any  one  of  intelligence  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  more  common  notes,  the  Government 
has  now  xmder  way  a  plan  to  simplify  currency 
issues  through  standardization.  The  first 
issues  to  be  affected  are  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  designated  as  the  series  of  1923.  Por¬ 
traits  appear  in  the  center  of  the  face  on  the 
several  denominations  as  follows: 


$1  — Washington 
S2  — Jefferson 
$5  — Lincoln 
$10 — ^Jackson 
$20 — Cleveland 
$50 — Grant 


$100  — Franklin 
$500  — Marshall 
$1000  — Hamilton 
$5000  — Madison 
$10000— Chase 


United  States  Notes  and  Silver  Certificates 
will  later  be  made  to  conform.  The  backs  of 
any  one  denomination  will  be  the  same  for  all 
three  classes  of  notes.  Backs  will  be  printed 
in  green,  while  faces,  except  for  what  is  known 
as  the  overprinting,  will  be  in  black. 

The  overprinting  consists  of  the  treasury 
seal  to  the  left  of  the  portrait,  the  large  denom¬ 
inational  number  to  the  right  of  the  portrait, 
and  serial  numbers  at  the  upper  right  and  lower 
left.  On  Silver  Certificates  all  these  designs 
will  be  in  blue,  on  the  United  States  Notes  in 
red,  and  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Notes  in  green. 

Until  recent  years  all  coimterfeit  notes  were 
prepared  essentially  as'the  Government  manu¬ 
facture  of  genuine  ones  has  been  described. 
The  forger,  who  was  of  necessity  a  skilled  en¬ 
graver,  copied  a  genuine  note  on  a  steel  plate, 
from  which  the  spurious  money  was  prin^. 

Development  of  the  photo-mechanical  science 
has  brought  about  a  new  procedure.  Often 
notes  are  now  photographed  and  their  image 


printed  on  a  zinc  or  copper  plate  which  has  been 
sensitized.  This  is  then  etched  by  acid. 

Notes  made  from  etched  plates  are  distin¬ 
guishable  by  their  imperfection  in  printing. 
They  appear  cloudy  or  smudgy  to  the  naked 
eye,  while  under  a  glass  they  ^ow  wavy,  \m- 
even  lines.  Some  of  the  finer  details  are  com¬ 
pletely  missing  or  appear  vague  and  indistinct, 
as  contrasted  with  the  sharp,  clear  impressions 
on  genuine  notes. 

The  note  raiser  is  a  greater  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  than  the  out-and-out  counterfeiter. 
With  delicate  care  he  cuts  the  denominational 
numerals  from  large  notes,  tearing  one  or  two 
comers  from  them  and  thus  not  invalidating 
them.  From  genuine  one  and  two  dollar  notes 
he  mortises  out  the  comer  numerals  and  re¬ 
places  them  with  the  larger  ones.  Skilfvdly 
wrought  raised  notes  pass  the  paper  and  en¬ 
graving  tests,  but  are  nevertheless  glaringly 
defective.  The  entire  design  of  the  twenty- 
dollar  note,  for  instance,  is  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  one  or  two  dollar  note 
and  any  experienced  money  handler  notices  the 
deception  of  a  raised  note  immediately. 

Knowing  that  it  will  require  but  a  short  time, 
usually  less  than  an  hour,  for  one  of  their  offer¬ 
ings  to  reach  the  hands  of  some  one  who  will 
recognize  its  falseness,  counterfeiters  who  work 
on  a  big  scale  usually  limit  their  efforts  in  any 
one  city  to  a  brief  campaign.  They  are  then 
obliged  to  remain  under  cover  or  to  make  a  long 
jump  to  a  section  where  the  search  for  them  is 
not  so  keen.  This  means  that  counterfeiting  is 
not  what  one  would  class  as  a  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion  of  high  rank.  Few  instances  are  on  record 
where  it  has  been  profitable.  The  most  expert 
criminals  of  this  class  have  revealed  small 
wealth  when  the  Secret  Service  men  have  closed 
in  on  them  and  ended  their  pillage. 


Buck  Baker*s  Trained  Flivver 

[Continued  from  page  141  ] 


mounted  on  a  bucking  broncho  used  to  ride 
around  the  ring  offering  a  sum  of  money  to 
any  one  who  would  ride  the  animal  and  stay  on 
his  back.  A  clown  dressed  as  a  hayseed  would 
come  forward  to  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  bumpkin  really  did  try 
to  ride  the  horse.  The  circus  owners  admitted 
that  this  act  was  hoary  with  age  but  they  did 
not  know  what  to  substitute  for  it.  Then  came 
Buck  Baker  with  his  original  idea.  The  show¬ 
men  were  a  bit  skeptical,  however.  They  were 
afraid  the  machine  might  get  out  of  control  and 
run  into  the  crowds,  but  they  encouraged 


Baker’s  experiments.  He  quickly  devised  a 
method  of  making  his  car  run  without  a  driver, 
but  in  the  beginning  he  could  not  make  it  work 
properly  in  soft  ground.  Finally  he  ironed  out 
this  difficulty  and  the  first  trick  flivver  ever 
known  was  ready  for  the  1912  circus  season. 

Each  year  has  seen  additions  and  variations 
in  the  act.  If  the  public  applauds  the  innova¬ 
tions  they  are  adopted;  if  not  they  soon  go  into 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  Last  year  the 
car  was  fitted  up  with  a  trick  radio  outfit. 
Previously  to  that,  while  Prohibition  was  still  a 
novelty,  the  flivver  was  equipped  with  a  beer 
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Kmple  argument 

THE  OLD  CHINESE  provcrb  says,  '’One  piaure 
is  worth  ten  thousand  words.”  By  much 
the  same  reasoning...  and  it  is  sound 
reasoning,  too . . .  the  best  argument  for 
Fatima  is  Fatima.  Taste  one ...  for  just  one 
taste  is  worth  a  bookful  of  description 
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*'^hat  a  -whale  of  a  difference 
just  a  few  cents  make” 
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keg  which  sprayed  the  clowns  with  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  soap  suds.  At  one  time  a  live  pig  was 
drawn  from  the  steaming  inwards  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  but  kind-hearted  old  ladies  protested 
against  this  seeming  inhumanity.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  little  porker  reposed  in  a 
comfortable  box  fitted  in  the  front  fender  just 
for  that  purpose. 

Versatile  as  Buck’s  car  is  it  would  not  be  ver¬ 
satile  enough  did  it  not  serve  every  purpose  to 
which  an  ordinary  flivver  may  be  put.  The 
trick  automobile  is  not  unlike  any  other  road¬ 
ster  with  a  box  on  the  rear.  It  was  new  thirteen 
years  ago  and  while  almost  every' part  of  the 
machine  has  been  replaced  at  one  time  or  the 
other,  an  entirely  new  machine  has  never  been 


purchased:  Indeed  Mr,  Baker  does  not  desire 
one.  He  knows  every  little  peculiarity  of  the 
present  machine  and  understands  just  what  it  is 
going  to  do  next.  That  is  the  reason  why  Buck 
has  repeatedly  refused  offers  of  new  machines 
from  the  manufacturers. 

The  job  of  altering  this  trick  machine  back 
into  a  road  model  takes  only  a  few  minutes. 
The  eccentric  wheels  are  quickly  changed, 
thanks  to  a  special  way  of  fastening  them  to  the 
axle.  The  body,  being  secured  by  iron  pins,  is 
easily  lifted  off.  In  no  time  at  all,  there  is  a 
perfectly  sedate,  well-behaved  little  car,  ready 
to  dash  its  owner  away  to  the  next  circus  and 
throw  a  new  audience  into  fits  of  laughter, 

— ^J.  Leroy  Miller. 


Mademoiselle  from  Armenteers 
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man ....  Absolutely  essential.  Major.  .  .  .” 

I  remembered  the  stem  of  that  shell  during 
the  enemy’s  raid.  I  felt  like  that.  I  was  or¬ 
dered  to  send  my  best  man  up  along  the  ’phone 
wires  to  the  front  line  and  to  an  observation 
post  beyond.  He  was  to  stay  there  if  every 
shell  in  Germany  landed.  Yes,  he  was  to  stay 
there — if  he  coiild  get  there.  And  I  had  only 
one  best  man,  only  one  man  who  could  do  the  job. 

My  voice  must  have  sounded  strange  at  H.Q, 
I  was  shouting.  “Yes,  all  right.  Colonel.  I’ll 
take  care  of  it.  No  one  here  has  that  work  in 
hand  but  me.  I’ll  start  at  eleven-thirty, 
Colonel,  and  Captain  Botmivale  will  re¬ 
main  .  .  .” 

Oh,  no,  he  wouldn’t.  Old  Bolton  must  have 
had  a  general  at  his  elbow.  “You  will  remain 
in  charge  of  your  guns.  Major,  and  you  will 
send  Captain  Bonnivale  ...” 

“But  Colonel,”  I  shouted  back.  “He  can’t 
possibly  ...”  i 

“Cut  it  out.  Bob.  Do  you  want  to  lose  your 
command?”  Bonny  pulled  me  away  from  the 
’phone.  “Am  I  going  up  again?  When  do  I 
start?” 

I  wept  like  a  child. 

Bonny  started  laughing.  That  was  his  way. 
“My  Lord,  Major,  give  me  a  chance.  I’m  not 
dead  yet.  I’ll  get  a  D.S.O.  out  of  this.  I’ll 
just  step  down  to  the  village  a  while.  Back  in 
an  hour.  Give  me  a  light,  will  you.  Major?” 

Madame  told  me.  An  infantry  staff  oc¬ 
cupied  her  caf6.  Bonny  came  in  and 
went  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time,  singing,  which 
was  the  only  thing  he  couldn’t  do.  Madame 
clambered  up  after  him  and  found  them  laugh¬ 
ing  and  pJaying  like  children.  Andr6e  flushed 
with  the  surprise  of  his  visit.  They  were  ar¬ 
ranging  a  picnic  for  the  following  afternoon, 
and  Andree  was  [heading  to  be  taken  to  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  entertainment  which  was  scheduled 


in  a  town  twelve  miles  back.  Bonny  wasn’t  so 
strong  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  affairs,  but  he  caved  in 
after  a  minute  and  agreed. 

Madame  left  them  shortly  and  of  course, 
during  the  fifteen  minutes  it  took  them  to  tell 
each  other  good  night,  no  one  can  know  what 
they  said.  But  one  can  know  that  Bonny 
didn’t  say  a  word  about  the  job  ahead  of  him. 
When  he  came  downstairs,  his  features  carried 
an  expression  of  frozen  rigidity  and  his  eyes 
were  bright.  He  hurried  directly  into  the 
street  without  a  word  or  a  glance. 

At  eleven-fifteen  he  came  into  the  farmhouse 
for  his  equipment  and  detailed  instructions.  I 
gave  them  to  him,  like  a  sentence  while  he  stood 
there  and  laughed  at  my  seriousness.  “Why 
were  you  so  anxious  to  do  the  job  yourself,”  he 
demanded,  “if  it’s  as  bad  as  all  that?  An  easy 
chance  for  conspicuous  service,  I  call  it.” 

But  he  knew  what  the  job  was,  and  I  knew  he 
did.  And  he  knew  why  I  had  wanted  it.  We 
didn’t  go  in  for  melodramatics,  but  his  slap  on 
the  shoulder  and,  “W'ell,  I  guess  I’d  better  run 
along,”  was  about  all  I  could  take. 

I  can’t  remember  what  I  did  during  the  next 
half-hour.  Went  crazy,  I  suppose.  I  recall 
wondering  if  he  could  get  there  in  a  half-hour 
and  yet  I  knew  he  couldn’t.  But  I  went  to  the 
gun  pits  and  got  on  the  head  ’phones,  listening, 
hoping  for  the  sound  of  his  voice  at  the  other 
end.  There  was  firing  on  the  line. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  heard  him,  laughing. 
My  heart  was  still.  “Major?”  he  said,  “that 
you.  Major?  Well  here  I  am  with  a  machine- 
gun  bullet  through  my  foot.  How’s  that  for 
luck?”  There  was  an  imfamiliar  note  in  his 
laughter.  “Something’s  wrong  up  here.  Major. 
I  think  the  Hun  is  wise.  He  is  ranging  for  the 
line.” 

Something  was  wrong.  A  violent  German 
bombardment  concentrated  upon  our  man- 
choked  front-trench  system.  I  don’t  know 
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He  had  tried  them  all — the  stiff, 
hard  metal  supports  that  hurt  his 
feet,  cut  his  shoes,  but  gave  him  no 
relief. 

Then  he  used  Lynco  Arch  Sup¬ 
ports — and  what  a  difference  he  found. 
He  was  walking  on  cushions — soft, 
pliable  cushions  that  banished  his  foot 
pains,  followed  every  movement  of 
nis  feet  and  slowly  but  surely  built 
up  his  fallen  arches  to  the  position 
Nature  intended. 


LvifOn  Arch  Cashtons 
arc  ihffereiH.  Made  of 
special  cellular  rubber, 
covered  with  soft,  pli> 
able  leather.  No  metal 
anywhere.  Cannot  ent 
the  shoes  and  can  even 
be  worn  with  sneakers. 
Give  ease  and  comfort 
in  wear  while  efTecting 
a  pemanent  cure. 
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whether  H.Q.  or  some  opportunist  of  an  in¬ 
fantry  colonel  deserves  the  credit.  But  twenty 
minutes  ahead  of  zero  our  fellows  went  over, 
leaving  empt>',  smoking  trenches  for  the  enemy 
to  poimd.  It  was  brilliant! 

I  was  busy  with  the  guns  then,  laying  a  creep¬ 
ing  barrage  ahead  of  our  attack.  Bonny’s  in¬ 
structions  came  back  with  mechanical  regularity. 
It  didn’t  even  sound  like  the  Bonny  I  knew. 
He  was  the  engine,  the  wheel  now,  the  soldier. 

I  was  foolish  to  hope.  Like  a  forest  fire,  but 
faster,  the  red  line  of  enemy  fire  left  those 
empty  trenches  and  started  back  to  catch  our 
attack.  From  the  road  I  could  see  it,  a  rolling 
billow  of  smoke,  blacker  than  night  and  red  at 
the  bottom.  “Getting  pretty  hot  out  here,” 
came  Bonny’s  voice.  Yes,  what  could  be  left  of 
Bonny’s  observation  post  when  that  tidal  wave 
of  flame  rolled  over  it?  “Major?  Major!”  I 
heard  a  buzzing  on  the  wire. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  Bonny  came  back 
and  took  her  to  a  white  cottage  in  Brittany. 
But  it  didn’t  happen  that  way.  It  almost  never 
happened  that  way.  Bonny  didn’t  come  back. 


Well — perhaps  one  of  Andr6e’s  brothers 
wasn’t  killed.  There  were  many  mistaken 
reports.  Or  jserhaps,  after  these  four  or  five 
years,  she  has  met  and  married  a  finer  man 
than  Bonny.  Perhaps  there  is  one. 

The  next  evening,  as  soon  as  I  was  free,  I 
went  down  to  teU  her.  I  found  Madame, 
white-faced  and  brooding  at  one  of  the  tables 
at  her  deserted  cafe.  Andree  had  heard — and 
gone.  An  hour  ago  she  had  started  back  along 
that  shell-tortured  road  which  brought  her  to 
us  in  the  first  place. 

Corliss  and  I  started  after  her.  A  fire  had 
started  in  Armentieres  and  the  smoke-stacks 
were  black  against  a  red  ^y.  Mademoiselle 
from  Armentieres  was  going  back  there. 

Before  veiy  long  we  made  out  the  little  figure 
plodding  along  ahead  of  us.  Corliss  started  to 
shout,  but  I  put  a  hand  on  his  arm.  After  all, 
what  could  we  say?  What  could  we  do?  I 
hadn’t  thought  of  that  before.  We  stood  there 
a  while  in  silence,  and  then  we  turned  back  the 
way  we  had  come.  Hinky,  Dinky,  Parlez- 
vous. 
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Hunting  the  daily  mechanic  is  almost  as 
fascinating  a  spxjrt  as  hunting  the  nightly 
camp.  It  has,  on  the  whole,  far  greater  possi¬ 
bilities,  for  while  there  are  unquestionably 
thousands  of  gcxxl  mechanics  scattered  over  the 
continent,  there  are  just  as  unquestionably 
tens  of  thousands  of  gross  incomp)etents.  With 
an  average  of  three  garages  to  the  village  of 
two  hundred,  and  about  one  to  the  mile  where 
there  is  no  village  at  all,  how  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise? 

To  make  the  game  still  more  intriguing,  rates 
are  uniform — a  dollar  an  hour  in  the  provinces; 
in  the  cities  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Silas,  who  re¬ 
quires  ten  hours  to  fix  an  ignition  switch,  drags 
in  his  emolument  on  the  same  scale  with  Vic 
Burner  of  Santa  Barbara,  for  instance,  a  little 
red-headed  wizard  who  can  and  will  straighten 
a  crumpled  axle  in  three  hours.  In  their  greasy 
jump)ers,  unfortunately,  all  mechanics  look 
the  same. 

“Ofiicial”  signs,  awarded  certain  garages  by 
the  state  motor  clubs,  mean  that  those  garages 
contribute  loyally  to  the  club  exchequers,  and 
little  more.  It’s  human  nature  not  to  labor 
quite  so  conscientiously  for  some  stray  bird  of 
pmssage  as  for  a  husky  local  citizen,  who  will 
surely  seek  redress  if  the  work  doesn’t  satisfy, 
and  is  on  the  spot  to  get  it. 

Even  mechanical  knowledge,  though  an  im- 
piortant  safeguard,  can  not  frustrate  out  and 
out  crookedness,  which  at  the  present  writing 
is  all  too  rife,  piarticularly  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  a  number  of  big  eastern  cities.  When¬ 


ever  I  recall  the  endless  blocks  of  auto  junk 
yards  in  Los  Angeles,  I  recall  most  vividly  as 
well  the  “reputable”  service  agency  for  my 
make  of  car,  which  last  year  charged  me  top 
price  for  a  new  oil  pump  and  casing.  The 
pump  broke  down  again  at  Susanville,  seven 
hundred  miles  along. 
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SO  IT  has  been  with  us  on  several  occasions 
from  coast  to  coast.  There  have  been  gen¬ 
uine  accidents,  of  course,  but  most  of  our  cash 
has  gone  to  garage  men  who  changed  or  re¬ 
paired  some  pjart  they  casually  desired  to  be  at 
fault  instead  of  the  one  that  really  was.  Repair 
bills  on  our  last  trip  totaled  half  the  aggrepte 
of  all  other  expienses,  including  five  new  tires. 

Well,  now  I’ve  studied  up.  In  future  trips 
I’ll  do  a  large  pjart  of  my  own  tinkering. 

Cross-country  motor  travel,  unless  you  have 
a  big  heavy  machine  and  means  to  stop  at  the 
best  hotels,  is  not  altogether  a  bed  of  roses,  you 
see.  It  has  its  irritations  and  distinct  discom¬ 
forts.  The  average  metropolitan,  in  fact,  with 
his  concepts  of  hygiene  and  modern  service,  will 
find  its  steady  menu  of  dust  and  grime  most  dis¬ 
agreeable,  at  first,  to  swallow.  But  it  is  surp)ris- 
ing  how  easily  and  quickly  most  of  us  revert  to 
the  primitive.  And  you  will  end  your  tour,  if 
not  a  better,  at  least  a  more  tolerant  and 
broader-minded  American.  Every  time  you 
see  the  bulking  outline  of  the  old  U.  S.  on  a  map 
you’ll  p>at  it  affectionately.  You  will  have 
gained  a  sense  of  kinship  with  your  country 
as  a  whole. 
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